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OUR boy and your girl . . . your neigh- 
bours’ youngsters . . . thousands upon 


thousands of young folk with eager feet on 
life’s threshold. 

Who will tell them how to choose wisely among 
the merchandise of the world? Who will guide 
them away from shoddy, and teach them how 
to know good value? 

Will their schoolbooks show them the differ- 
ence between a suit or a dress that wears out in 
a week and one that out-wears its cost? Can 
they always run to a laboratory to test the 
quality of different makes of shoes? Must 
they waste precious hours seeking expert 
opinion before buying food, furniture and 
frills? 

You cannot be ever at their elbows to help them 
make decisions in buying. They must learn to 
act alone. 

But they will always have the one sure guide 
to wise and economical buying—the guide 
which has served you all your life— 
ADVERTISING. 
Your children, and your children’s children, 
will come to know—as you do—consciously or 
unconsciously, that advertised goods are good 
goods. 





is going to tell them §... 


You know—as they eventually will learn— 
that dishonest business must be carried on 
secretly ; that counterfeit coins are best passed 
in the dark. You know, too, that honest busi- 
ness is the only kind that can stand the search- 
ing glare of continued publicity. 


The manufacturers of honest goods welcome 
publicity. The surer they are that they give 
good value for the price, the more they seek 
publicity. That is why they buy advertising 
space in magazines and newspapers to tell 
their story to the public, and stake their repu- 
tations on the public promises of merit which 
they make for their branded merchandisé. 


Whether it be shoes or ships or sealing wax, 
buy goods or brands that are advertised and 
trademarked or stamped by their makers—or 
by their reliable merchants—with the confi- 
dence of getting merchandise guaranteed by 
the very means which brings it to your notice. 


Teach your children to understand the reli- 
ability of advertised goods. Let advertising be 
a signpost on their highways of life. 


This advertisement was written by 


RONALDS ADVERTISING AGENCY, LIMITED 
Montreal and Toronto 


—One of a series prepared by Advertising Agencies upon invitation of MACLEAN’s MAGAZINE and THE CHATELAINE, 
to promote a better understanding of the protection which advertised products provide to the public. 
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You save in many ways when you buy a Ford 


Low FIRST COST is just one advantage of buying 
a Ford. Of even greater importance is the sav- 
ing in the cost of operation and up-keep. As the 
months and years roll by, this saving will total 
many dollars. 

The economy of the Ford is due to its sim- 
plicity of design, high quality of materials, and 
accuracy in manufacturing. Every part has been 
made to endure —to serve you faithfully and 
well for many thousands of miles. 

Ford owners everywhere will tell you of the 
economy and reliability of the new Ford. A 
salesman who travels long distances daily by 
automobile write- 

“I purchased 2 Model A Ford Coupe on May 
8, 1928, and at this writing have run it 75,888 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, 
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miles. After I had driven it 44,400 miles, I spent 
$45 in repairs, and at 61,000 miles had an addi- 
tional amount of work done costing $25.” 

Another Ford owner tells of traveling 24,000 
miles in a year, “and the only parts expense was 
75e for a shock absorber link and 50c for a new 
rubber for the windshield wiper.” 

A drive-it-yourself firm operating thirty-one 
Fords is enthusiastic about their performance. 
They write—*We have found the Model A Ford 
more economical to operate and the depreciation 
less. We do not hesitate to say that the new 
Ford is worth at least $300 over any 
other type of car in its price field.” 

A total of 39,721 miles is reported by 
a Ford owner on 1405 gallons of gasoline. 


“Tre Canapian Car” 
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Tue New Forp Town Sevan 


Another Ford owner describes a 13,000-mile 
cross-country trip and says the car was “ex- 
tremely economical to operate, comfortable and 
speedy.” 

Large industrial companies which keep care- 
ful cost records are buying more and more Ford 
cars every year because of their proved economy 
of operation and up-keep. Their experience is 
a dependable guide for you in the purchase of 
an automobile. 

Because of the value that is built into it, the 
new Ford is outselling every other automobile 
in Canada by a large and constantly 
increasing margin. In some sectiors, 
between 50% and 70% of all cars sold 


are Model A Fords. 
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TRANSFUSION 


by CUSHING F. WRIGHT 


The story of professional honor and love for an errant wife 


A een HEMINGWAY slipped on the loose grey 


Norfolk jacket which he had taken from the closet, and 
stood for a moment before the dresser as he buttoned it. 
He was a plain-featured man, somewhat angular and un- 
gainly as to build, but with the 
quiet dignity of bearing that 
seems to hall-mark men who 
have succeeded. Looking into 
the mirror his expression was 
one of impersonal curiosity, as 
though he were seeing this tall, 
dark, lean person for the first 
fime, and were attempting a 
diagnosis. Coming to the last 
button, the ghost of a bitter 
smile touched his lips, and his 
eyes dropped to an open sheet of 
notepaper lying on the dresser, 
then moved with questioning 
seriousness to a_ silver-framed 
photograph standing before the 
mirror. It was a picture of his 
wife: tempestuous, dancing eyes 
under straight black brows; lips 
just trembling into a smile; the 
half-profile bringing out the 
lovely lines of throat and shoul- 
der. For a long moment it held 
him, then abruptly he straight- 
ened, and walking over to a tall 
chiffonier, pulled open a small 
drawer and took out the heavy 
blue-black automatic pistol with 
which he proposed to kill Har- 
rison Dent. Balancing the pistol 
in his hand he regarded it 
thoughtfully. He had carried it 
during the war, but had never 
used it. and after he was mar- 
ried, when he put it away in the 
chiffonier, he had thought 
vaguely of burglars. Now—he 
glanced at the magazine, and 
tested the sliding mechanism 
when had this Dent business 
started, anyway? 

As he ran back in his mind, 
searching for something tangible 
upon which to put a finger, the 
fact that he had been married to 
Sylvia Wentworth for eight years 
descended upon him with some- 
thing ofashock. He could scarce- 
ly realize it. Eight years 
happy ones for him. They had 
slipped easily by, like the deep 
waters of a great river, some- 
times briefly roughened on the 
surface by sudden squalls, or 
leaden under a clouded sky, but 
mostly warmed and brightened 
by the sunshine of unquestioning 
contentment. He had thought 
that Sylvia was happy, and it had bucked him a lot to feel 
that she was proud of the standing which had come to him 
She was, perhaps: and perhaps if she 


in his profession. S, 
if there had been a baby or two 


hadn’t been at loose ends— 


He had left her alone too much. 


to keep her occupied . . . But he had left her too much 
alone. Not alone. Dent—he had seen to that. How long 
had it been going on? It might have started at the Heffel- 
wait’s dinner. That would be about a year ago. Something 





But not alone. 


had come up; he didn’t recollect now just what; something 
critical at one of the hospitals. He had snatched an oppor- 
tunity to dash home at dinner time, and had found Sylvia 
waiting. She had on a new frock, he remembered, a stun- 


Dent had seen to that. 


ning thing. black, with a daring touch of red at one shoulder, 
and as he came in she met him in the hall, opened the door 
for him in fact, as though she had been waiting beside a 
window in order to catch him as soon as he arrived. 

“Do rush,” she said. ‘“‘We are 
going to be disgracefully late.” 

“Good heavens!’’ he groaned, 
dropping his hat on the table. 
“I forgot completely. I can’t go, 
dear; I’m terribly sorry. I 
shouldn’t have come home at all; 
but I had a chance to grab about 
four minutes for a bite to eat, 
and I have to get back im- 
mediately.” 

“You can’t go!” Sylvia sat 
down abruptly on an old English 
oak chest that stood against the 
wall near the newel-post. ‘What 
shall we do? We can’t send 
regrets at this hour.” 

“You go,” he said, “and if I 
can make it I’ll come along later. 
They’ll understand.” He had 
put her into a taxi and bundled 
her off, and of course they had 
understood, and nothing was 
made of it. It was a trifling in- 
cident; he had scarcely thought 
of it since then; but little things 
sometimes stick in the mind, and 
Dent had brought Sylvia home 
that night. 

Then there was Dent’s house 
party. Harrison Dent was a 
broker, a good-looking, blonde, 
heavy-shouldered young fellow 
of about thirty-five; unattached, 
entertaining, and a delight to 
hostesses, as well as a godsend 
to Hemingway. He was ap- 
parently always on tap at the 
last minute to fill in if a guest had 
disappointed, or, in Heming- 
way’s case, if some professional 
duty interfered with a social 
engagement. The house party 
had come about rather casually. 
Dent had a summer camp on 
Deer Lake. It was a sort of 
glorified log cabin with luxurious 
furnishings, and he had dilated 
on it at such length that it 
finally became a joke. The party 
was given in self-defense; to 
demonstrate, he said, that he 
was telling the truth. It had 
been in the late spring, about 
three months after the Heffel- 
wait affair. Sylvia could talk of 
nothing else one day at dinner: 

“Harrison Dent is asking a 
crowd out to his mythical cabin,” 
she said, ‘“‘and he wants us. The plan is to go out next 
Wednesday afternoon—it’s about a four hour drive—and 
stay over Sunday. Do you think you can make it? They 
will all be friends of ours, and I’m crazy to go.” 
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et cake like this with ordinary flour? 7 


His recipe is here to show you 

something. Run your practiced 

eye over it, and realize . . . 
Such a recipe, made up with ordinary 
flour, would give you . . . the most 
ordinary sort of cake. Nothing to boast 
about, that’s sure! 

Yet . . . make it with Swans Down 
Cake Flour, and see! Tender, and light, 
it will turn out to be cake that IS cake 
. . « the pride of a cake-maker’s heart! 


Its crust . . . crispy, no heavier than 
a wisp! Its texture, all through, won- 
derfully fine and velvet-smooth! You'll 
marvel that just two eggs and very 
little shortening could make such 
perfect cake! 

To get anywhere near as good a cake with ordinary 
flour, you’d have to add eggs and shortening—you’d 
have to follow a far more lavish recipe! 

Would you have guessed that flour makes such 
a difference as that? It does. Here is the reason: 


Why SWANS DOWN makes such 
a difference in cakes 


All flours contain gluten. In ordinary flours which 
are milled primarily for yeast breads, the gluten 
is tough, elastic—perfect for yeast’s slow leavening, 
but entirely too resistant to the egg whites, 
baking powder, and other leavens used in 
~ : | SWANS D 
But Swans Down, which is milled espe- ; 
cially for cakes, is made of soft winter 
wheat—because only in this wheat can 
you get the delicate giuten which cakes 
require. This gluten, quickly responsive 
to cake leavens, plays an important 
part in the success of your Swans Down cakes. 


And the difference in Swans Down doesn’t stop 
there. Swans Down is made of the choicest part of 
the wheat kernel only. Sifted and resifted through 
silken meshes, Swans Down comes to you 27 times 
as fine as ordinary flour! 

No wonder Swans Down can make this simple 
little caramel cake so wonderfully good! No won- 
der it can make butter cakes, sponge cakes, angel 
foods, all cakes better than ordinary flour can ever 
make them. No wonder Swans Down permits you 
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CARAMEL LAYER CAKE (2 eggs) 


134 cups sifted Swans Down Cake Flour 

12 teaspoons baking powder 

4 cup butter or other shortening 

1 cup sugar L, cup milk 

2 eggs, well beaten 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder, 
and sift together three times. Cream butter 
thoroughly, add sugar gradually, and cream es 
together until light and fluffy. Add eggs, 
then flour, alternately with milk, a small 
amount at a time. Beat after each addition 
until smooth. Add vanilla. Bake in two 
greased 8-inch layer pans in moderate oven 
(375°F.) 25 minutes. Spread Caramel 
Frosting between layers and on top and 
Sides of cake. 


CARAMEL FROSTING 


3 cups brown sugar 1 tablespoon butter 
1 cup water 1 teaspoon vanilia 
Cream 


Boil sugar and water until syrup forms a soft 
ball in cold water (238°F.) Add butter and 
vanilla, and remove from fire. When cold, 
beat until thick and creamy. Thin with 
cream until of right consistency to spread. 
All measurements are level. 





to save on eggs and shortening—permits you 
to save more than its trifling extra cost—and gives 
you—finer cake! 


Ask the prize winners at the fall fairs. They know 
the importance of using Swans Down. In cake con- 


tests throughout the country, it is just about a 
foregone conclusion that Swans Down cakes will win MAKE THESE TESTS 1 
more prizes than all the other cakes put together! when you make your first Swans Down cake 
LOOK AT THE CRUST! Touch it! It is ever so crisp and 
. ; tender... daintily thin... spring ! Sw € 
Send for FREE Trial Package nder daintily ie springy, under your fingers! Swans 
Down makes an amazing difference in crust alone! 
So sure are we that once you have tried Swans © NOW CUT YOUR CAKE! Look at its grain. Did you ever en, 
Down Cake Flour you will always use it, that sce anything so fine and even? Swans Down cakes are so light and 
we want to send you a generous trial package fluffy, that feathery is the only word to describe them! 
absolutely free. We will also send our booklet NEXT, BREAK OFF A MORSEL! Press it gently, to feel 
“The Swans Down Way to Perfect Cakes”’, its texture, so tender... so delicate! Never tough or “bready” 
beautifully illustrated. Fill in and mail the ..» Here is one of the most striking characteristics of Swans Down 
coupon. cake. It feels like velvet! 


AND NOW TASTE IT! Light! ... fine... here is cake worth 


the making! Here is... cake at its best! 


FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 
Swans Down Cake Flour Dept., 
General Foods, Limited, 
Sterling Tower, Toronto 2. 


Please send me free trial packages and free booklet, 


“The Swans Down Way to Perfect Cakes.” 95 
\) \ N Name FAs sh 
Address isneiviee rea ? 


CAKE FLOUR 
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by J.B. 


Illustrated by 
E. z. Dinsmore 


“John Jones, aged 38, 
was instantly killed this 
morning when he fell from 
the twentieth story of the 
neu B- building. He 
leaves a wife and six small 
children.” 

‘William Smith was 
sentenced lo seven years in 
the penitentiary this morn- 
ing for his part in the bank 
robbery at T He has 
a wife and five small 
children.” 


By of these items 


are such common details 
of the morning’s news, 
that we hardly stop to 
consider them at. all. 
Every day in the news of 
the world men are killed, 
men are maimed for life, 
men are sent to insane 
asylums. Every day men 
are sent to jail. 

Bad enough for the 
men; but what happens to 
their wives and children? 

The average woman 
will answer vaguely 
“Oh there’s a 
Mother’s Allowance Act, 
or something,” and let it 
go at that. 

But what is Canada doing for her needy mothers? What 
are the provinces doing for these women who suddenly find 
themselves faced with the apparently insurmountable 
difficulties that come when the bread-winner and husband 
is gone? 

It’s an absorbing story. Let us consider it. 

To begin with only five of the nine provinces have any 
legislation for needy mothers at all. Only in British 
Columbia, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Alberta and Ontario is 
there any Mother’s Allowance Act. In the other provinces, a 
woman can get no help from her country. If she cannot 
keep her children, her home must be broken up and the 
children scattered to institutions. Yet, after all, the 
Mother’s Allowance Act can only be regarded as a country’s 
payment to the mother for her important work in raising 
young Canadians. And the basis of the whole Act is the 
child, rather than the mother. Why should the child be 
penalized for the parent’s fault? Yet, unfortunately in 
hundreds of cases this must be the result of ignorance and 
crime—the suffering of children. 

In those provinces which carry the Mother’s Allowance 
Act, Canada leads the world in her social legislation for 
helpless mothers and children. The benefits which have 
arisen since the first inauguration of the Act are astounding. 
Useful, eager citizens for Canada have been developed from 
children who would, in the ordinary course of events, have 
been ruined by poverty, shame, and destitution. 


HE working of the Mother’s Allowance Act, and the 
unending details which must be settled in every classifi- 
cation are most interesting. There is undoubtedly a long 
way to go yet, before the ideal will be reached. Yet how 
difficult it is—how hard to frame a legislation that will 


Ly 
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cover every phase of situations that arises in every province. 

In greater or lesser proportions, the five provinces which 
have the Mother’s Allowance Act, give protection for women 
and children left destitute because: 

The husband is dead, 

The husband is permanently disabled or incapacitated, 

The husband is in an asylum, 

The husband is in jail, 

The husband has deserted his wife, 

Special circumstances. 

Widows, of course, were the first to be protected by the 
Act, and in every province the woman must have more than 
one child. This is undoubtedly hard. For hundreds upon 
hundreds of women left with the responsibility and care of 
one child, must manage somehow without the help of the 
province. Lack of funds is the chief case for this rule. In 
Ontario alone for instance, there are as many widows with 
one child as all the rest of those eligible, put together ! 

One of the most unfortunate types of case is that where 
the wife has been deserted. Only two provinces make any 
allowance for her—British Columbia and Ontario. In 
British Columbia if the wife has been deserted for two 
years she will receive the allowance. In Ontario the wife 
must have been deserted for five years. (In very special 
cases this may be reduced to three.) But in the meanwhile, 
the children and wife must struggle along as best they may 

Cruel, you say, to leave a destitute wife and children for 
five years before giving them a helping hand. Yet would 
not the fact that his wife and children would be cared for 
by the country encourage a man to desert them? The 
di.jiculties are enormous, even though the cruelty to the 
wife and children is apparent. What is there to prevent a 
man who cannot sup ort his family, leaving them to the 


In only five of the provinces 
is the Mother’s Allowance 
Act administered. The 
benefits and short-comings 
of the Act, play an all- 
important part in the life 
of the family which has 
been bereft of the bread- 
winner. 


care of the government? 
Perhaps that is why in 
seven of the provinces 
there is no assistance at 
all for the deserted wife. 
There are most pitiful 
cases on record, where the 
Board is powerless to help. 

A similar situation 
exists in the case of a 
woman whose husband is 
sent to jail. Why should 
she suffer, and her 
children, because of the 
man’s crime? In Sas- 
katchewan and British 
Columbia only, is help 
given to, the tragic little 
family of the man 
sentenced to a long term. 

Here again the old 
question comes up; would 
the fact that his wife and 
children would be well 
taken care of, encourage 
the father in his crime? 

Could not prisoners be 
put to work, and so have 
money to send their wives 
and children? This is a 
popular suggestion, but a 
very difficult one. For 
one thing, it would mean 
the state entering into 
competition with trade 
unions. 

LL the five provinces have some provision for the 

family of the man who is physically incapacitated. In 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and Manitoba he must be in an 
asylum or hospital, and it must be a permanent illness. 

This is one of the most difficult clauses, to administer. 
Take tuberculosis for instance. In the great majority of 
cases the father needs only care and nursing for a period of 
time to ensure his recovery. But many men keep on 
working since their family cannot get support unless he is 
declared permanently incapacitated. There are similar 
cases of a chronic malady which may need a period of years 
to cure, but which any doctor would hesitate to declare 
permanent. 

The unmarried mother has more recently received con- 
sideration. In Ontario and British Columbia only is pro- 
vision of any kind made and here only in very special cases, 
granted under the “special provision” clause. 

In every case however, the Commission thoroughly 
investigates the claim of each applicant. The Commission 
consists of five members, two of whom must be women. . 
Under this Commission there are local boards in each town. 

Applicants must be British subjects. They must have 
been married and have evidence of their marriage. Cer- 
tificates of the birth of each of the children are also necessary. 
When an application is made it is thoroughly investigated. 
When the Allowance is granted the matter does not end 
there. The little family is guarded and helped in dozens of 
ways by the travelling investigators, most of whom are 
nurses and who can therefore give very practical advice in 
home management. It is astonishing to see the changes 
that have come into homes after the granting of the Allow- 
ance. The mothers have a very definite realization in many 
cases of carrying out a job—and [Continued on pcge 40} 





Hemingway, who was carving a roast chicken, paused to 
smile at her across the table, conscious of the little pleas- 
urable tingle that was his invariable reaction when he 
looked at his wife, then said, with a chuckle: “I could go 
to that place blindfolded. After the hours I’ve spent listen- 
ing to Dent drool about it, arid the snapshots and maps he’s 
forced me to look at, I feel as though he had been trying to 
sell me a lot in a subdivision. It may all be true, but I’d 
enjoy checking him up, and if you really want to go, why 
we'll go. I can arrange my appointments.” 

The day before the party, the inevitable happened. A 
patient on whom he had operated some days before began 
to run a temperature; not much, but enough for it to be un- 
wise to leave him. It was not Hemingway’s custom to 
quibble with his duty as he saw it, and so he simply told 
his wife when he went home that afternoon that he couldn’t 
go. He found her curled up on a window-seat in the library, 
browsing through a new novel, her legs tucked under her 
so that only the silken knees showed beneath her skirts, 
and a pillow stuffed under one elbow that was resting on the 
sill of an open window. She smiled up at him as he crossed 
the room, and dropped the open book on her lap; but as 
she heard his declaration the smile died out, and her shoul- 
ders lifted in a weary shrug. 

“You are simply impossible,”” she declared, unable to 
smother her resentment. ‘“‘You have had a whole week to 
arrange your affairs. Why, I have our things all packed. 
I think you are horribly selfish.” 

“That’s rather a hard thing to say.” 

“I can’t help it. How often do we go out together to a 
dance or a play, or to dinner, any more? If you don’t have 
to go to a hospital it’s a medical meeting. Or if you are at 
home you’re locked in your study, with the busy sign on 
the door, working on some paper that you have to go off 
and read somewhere. And any plans that I may have— 
well,” again she gave that little shrug, and looked off, out 
the window, ‘“‘this is a case in point.” 

“‘But, my dear,” he protested. “‘It isn’t that I don’t want 
to go.” 

“Then go,” she flashed, rounding on him and snapping 
her book shut. ‘There are plenty of doctors who can look 
after your patient.” 

“There is only one,” he said 
gravely, “who can take the 
responsibility if anything 
happens.” 

“Oh—” she made a swift 
gesture of annoyance. “There 
isn’t a chance in a thousand 
that anything will happen. You 
have allowed your sense of 
responsibility—duty, what- 
ever you want to call it, to 
become an obsession. You’re— 
you’re a slave. You aren’t 
living at all. Why can’t you 
give someone else credit for 
knowing what to do in an 
emergency? Other doctors do. 
Well—why don’t you say some- 
thing?” 

“What is there to say,” he 
answered quietly, ‘except that 
I’m sorry?” 

“I wonder.” She got up and 
tossed her book on the centre- 
table. ‘“Well, there’s the tele- 
phone. Call him up and tell 
him we can’t go. Don’t expect 
me to. I’m sick to death of 
explanations.” 

“But there is no reason why 
you shouldn’t go.” 

“Indeed, no. Either we both 
go or we both stay home. I 
haveno desire to be anodd girl.” 

“Very well.” Hemingway 
walked over and picked the 
telephone directory up from 
the stand beside the door. 

‘“‘The number is Howard 
2335.” 

“Oh—thanks.” He looked 
at her quizzically, and putting 
down the book dialed the num- 
ber. Dent himself answered 
the call, and Hemingway told 
him regretfully what had hap- 
pened. ‘‘And so I guess you’ll have to count us out.” he 
said in conclusion, ‘‘and try to get someone else.” 

“I understand,” Dent said. “It’s a rotten shame. But, 
say—” and there was a hint of eagerness in his voice, “‘is 
there any reason why Sylvia shouldn’t come?” 

“None in the world, except that she feels she will throw 
the party out of balance.” He glanced at his wife as he 
spoke, and she shook her head emphatically. 

“‘Nonsense,”’ protested Dent. ‘‘May I speak to her?” 

“‘Just a moment. Here,’’ turning to his wife, “‘he wants to 
speak to you.”’ Sylvia took the telephone, and as she listened 


After that Dent was more in evidence than ever. 
that the young broker should take his wife out when he himself could not go. 


her clouded face of a few moments earlier gradually cleared. 

“All right,” she said finally, smiling into the instrument, 
‘you're a dear to say so. I’ll be waiting for you He’s 
had another disappointment,” she explained, hanging up 
the receiver. ‘One of the other girls couldn’t go. That evens 
it up, and he is going to call for me himself.” 


O SHE had gone, looking extraordinarily pretty and 

sparkling in a new blue sports dress, and had had a 
marvelous time. After that Dent was more in evidence than 
ever, and Hemingway began to take it as a matter of course 
that the young broker should beau his wife on those oc- 
casions when he himself had to forego that pleasure. Sylvia 
raised no more objections, but occasionally she had looked 
at him with a sort of curious speculation in her eyes, and 
once she said: “People will begin to think I have two hus- 
bands; there is likely to be a scandal.”” At the time he had 
chuckled over the remark, for she had spoken lightly, but 
it seemed to him now, in thinking back, that she had in- 
tended it as a warning. If so it had failed, for he had never 
given it another thought. On the contrary, the knowledge 
that he was not spoiling Sylvia’s good times had brought a 
relaxed sense of freedom which had meant much to him 
in his work. And now, tonight, he had found her message, 
written on a folded sheet of the pale blue paper that she 
always used. It had been sticking in the edge of the mirror 
when he came home at ten-thirty that evening. Dropping 
the pistol into the pocket of his coat he went back to the 
dresser, and picking up the note read once more the few 
hurried lines which she had left him: 


“Dear Alfred: 

This is good-by. I have tried to go on—I wonder if you 
realize how hard I have tried—-but tonight finished every- 
thing. I can’t stand it; and so—I am going with Harrison. 

Sylvia.” 


“Tonight finished everything.”” He had been puzzled by 
that until it suddenly dawned on him that this was her 
birthday. That accounted for it. That was why she had 
told him the day before that she was asking one or two people 





in to dinner. And he had noticed an empty florist’s box on 
the hall table as he came in, with Dent’s card lying en the 
crumpled green oiled-tissue. 

He should have realized, before he went into that con- 
sultation, that they might have to operate. He hadn’t even 
telephoned. It was the last straw. That was what she meant. 
Folding the note he put it slowly into his pocket. He was a 
singularly simple man in his actions and reactions, and he 
found too much in himself to blame to feel anything but an 
aching pain for Sylvia. She hadn’t realized—she hadn’t 
stopped to think what she was doing—what it meant. 


He had come to take it as a matter of course 
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But, Vent—into Hemingway’s eyes there came the hard 
blue of a winter sky. He had decided, quite simply, to 
destroy Dent, as he would a rat, or any other thieving 
vermin that had crept into his home. As to what might 
follow he had shut his mind, deliberately. It was not a 
matter that he cared to take up, or discuss, with anyone. 


E HAD certain plans. He had called Dent’s apartment 

and learned that Dent had returned home after the 
dinner to change his clothes and pack a bag, and then had 
gone out again immediately. They could not have over 
half-an-hour’s start, and something told him that they 
would make first of all for Dent’s cabin on Deer Lake. 
Hidden off there in the woods, it was an ideal sanctuary, 
and by driving they could avoid the risk of recognition 
which they would have run aboard a train. He was making 
the cabin his first objective. 

With a final look about the room he switched off the light 
and went out. Hurrying down stairs he took an ulster from 
the closet in the hall, and was turning to go through to the 
back of the house, and so out to the garage, when the hushed 
quiet was startled by the sudden clamor of the telephone. 
Stepping into the library he pressed a button lighting the 
shaded wall-brackets, and picked up the telephone. ‘Dr. 
Hemingway speaking,”’ he said. 

A woman’s voice answered him: ‘“‘This is Miss Marlow, 
at the Children’s Country Hospital, Dr. Hemingway. I am 
very sorry to disturb you at this time of night.” 

“‘What’s the matter?” he asked curtly, for he was eager 
to be gone. 

“It’s Esther,”’ said the nurse. ‘‘Her temperature has run 
up quite suddenly to a hundred and four, and she keeps 
asking for you. The only way I could quiet her was by 
promising to call you up.” 

Hemingway smothered an exclamation of protest as he 
felt for his watch. It was eight minutes to eleven. Esther 
was a protege of his: a little, brown-eyed, curly-haired, four- 
year-old girl, an orphan, whom he had taken, under-nour- 
ished and ill, when her mother died, and had started back 
on the road to health. He had been very good to her, and 
she had rewarded him with an unquestioning worship that 
was like the fanatic devotion 
of a religious zealot. The Coun- 
try Hospital was on the shore 
of a little lake eight miles out 
of town, but fortunately it 
lay close to the highway which 
he would have to use in any 
case to reach Deer Lake, and 
he would lose but a few min- 
utes by stopping. 

“Do you know what caused 
her temperature?” he asked 
crisply. 

“No, I can’t imagine. None 
of the other children 

“Well, no matter,”’ he inter- 
rupted. “I'll come out at once. 
Hot-water bottles and blankets 
until I get there.” 

Three minutes later he was 
behind the wheel of his car, 
speeding through half-deserted 
streets toward the city limits. 
When he had run out past the 
end of the last car line, and 
reached the strip of grey ce- 
ment that flowed off north 
into the darkness, he settled 
deeper into his seat, and slowly 
opened the throttle of his 
powerful engine until the car 
was hurtling like a huge pro- 
jectile through the white tun- 
nel of its own headlights. Cars 
going in the opposite direction 
passed him with an explosive 
swosh! Lights on either side 
rushed up and snapped past. 
He zoomed down a long hill, 
dived under a railway trestle 

> at the bottom, and soared up 
— on the other side. Moths, out 
of the darkness, shot toward 
him like silver bullets, and 
vanished. His eyes, staring 
ahead, were fixed on the road, 
but he was driving subcon- 
sciously, controlling the car by a sort of instinct, for his 
thoughts were focused far out in front, where another car 
was rushing through the darkness. It was as though he 
could see the faint, swaying red gleam of a distant tail- 
light, and the muscles ached in his jaws, and the accelerator 
was hard against the floor. 

In his preoccupation he flashed past the side road leading 
into the hospital, but the black lettering on a sign beside 
the highway, illuminated by a hanging lamp, caught his eye 
as he swept by, and he stopped with a squealing of brakes, 
and backed up. A narrow country {Continued on page 36} 
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When she had closed the door of her own room behind 
her, Charlotte seated herself on her cot bed and leaned back 
against the wall, her legs drawn up, her arms locked around 
her knees. 

Her heart was beating fiercely, and there was a strange 
throbbing fire pulsing through her veins. In her brain a 
sort of madness burned. She had waited longer by years 
than most women of her race and of her country, and her 
emotions, so long pent up, rushed her along resistessly on 
their seething crest. ; 

“She is no woman for him!” Charlotte told herself fiercely. 
“He is strong; he loves the bush. One can see that in his 
eyes as he looks around him. And she—she hates it! She 
is here only because he wishes it; because he wishes to share 
with her his love of the bush. And she tries—she will try 
to make him think she also loves the bush. And because he 
loves her, and she is a woman, perhaps he will believe. 
Unless, unless + 


OE always has a wonderful string of dogs!’ enthused 

Wade, as he and his wife emerged from the hotel. ‘Look 
at the shoulders on the brutes, Janet! And the head on the 
lead dog! Aren’t they beautiful, dear?’ 

“They surely are, Wade,’’ replied Janet. 
they look rather savage and vicious?” 

Wade laughed aloud. ‘Why, of course, dear! They’re 
half wolf. That’s why they’re so big and strong and savage. 
Eh, Charlotte?””. And he glanced at her, still smiling. 

“Yes, they are all huskies,” nodded Chariotte. ‘‘Joe is 
very proud of them.”’ Her voice was quite casual, but inside 
she was rejoicing. Here was another point of contact 
between herself and the man she loved; they both loved 
and understood dogs. Wade's smile had been a smile of 
mutual understanding that, un- 
intentionally, but effectively, had 
put Wade and Charlotte on a 
common footing, and left Janet 
outside. Charlotte turned to 
Janet, smiling her sweetest. 

“Madame can make herself 
quite comfortable, I believe,”’ she 
said. ‘‘I see she is dressed warmly; 
that is well, for riding one becomes 
chilly quickly Your husband 
assisted you wisely,”” she added, 
with a faintly admiring glance 
into Wade's face. 

Janet’s outfit was very smart 
and very new. The heavy plaid 
breeches and mackinaw coat 
matched, and her high laced 
boots, with moccasin soles, were 
unsoiled, except for the oil that 
had recently been rubbed into 
them. Her toque was of white 
wool, lined with fur, and decorated 
with a broad band of fur. 

Her whole costume was in sharp 
contrast to Wade’s. He wore the 
same well-remembered mackinaw 
trousers, stagged off at the bottom 
and tucked carelessly into the 
tops of his socks. His pacs, of 
moosehide, were cut low, barely 
covering his ankles, and were 
travel-stained and shapeless. The 
familiar old sweater, faded and 
much darned, together with a 
grey woollen toque, or rather, 
two of them, worn one over the 
other, completed his outfit. 

Charlotte showed Janet how to 
make herself most comfortable on 
the narrow sledge, and how to 
tuck the blanket around her so 
that the wind could not penetrate. 

Their duffel, including their rifles 

and showshoes, Charlotte made 

fast with a few deft weavings o! 

the lashing rope, and then Char- 

lotte drew her little dog-whin 

from her ceiniure, looped its thong 

around her wrist, and sent its 

snaky black lash out over tie 

waiting team. At the pistol-like 

report, Tick, her lead dog, turned * 
and glanced back enquiringly. a 

“Right, Tick!’ called Charlotte. 

“Mush, boy! Mush on!” Her 
whip cracked again, close by Tick’s ear, and the team raced 
down the street, toward the river. 

At the edge of the ice, Charlotte paused and located a 
staff she had left there the day before. It was the trunk of a 
small jack-pine sapling, dry and seasoned, perhaps six feet 
long, and two inches across at the butt. 

“With this,” she explained to Janet, “I will go ahead of 
the team and test the ice, to make sure it is safe. If the 
stick does not go through, then it wil! hold. If it does— 
and sometimes it will—then I will look for a way around. 


“Only—don’t 


There are warm spots iff the lates: is it not 90, M’sieu’ 
Wade?” 

Wade nodded, and turned to Janet. “It’s perfectly safe, 
dear; don’t be alarmed,” he reassured her. ‘“‘Just sit still 
and we’ll take you through in fine shape.” 

“I’m not afraid,” replied Janet bravely, but her smile 
was rather uncertain, and her blue eyes were big and full of 
pleading. Wade patted her reassuringly on the shoulder, 
and they moved off, Charlotte in the lead, ahead of the 
dogs, dropping the heavy end of her staff on the ice every 
other step, making a surprisingly loud eep/ with each 
contact of the dry wood and the thin, hard ice. 

Wade walked along some distance behind the sledge, for 
he knew that it was unwise to concentrate the weight of 
the party. Ice that will hold one. will not hold two. 

Charlotte’s staff made little white stars on the ice each 
time it fell, but it was nearly half an hour before, with a 
sharp crack instead of the usual ringing eep/ the staff shot 
through the ice while clear water welled up through the 
neat little round hole the stick had made. 

She smiled and looked back reassuringly, retrieving her 
stick. Janet had seen what had happened, and her face 
was very white and rigid. Charlotte, as she turned her 
head away, was smiling. Casting around to either side, she 
located thicker, stronger ice in a moment, and the little 
procession got under way again, the dogs, tails high and 
curling, trotting along unconcernedly. 

Several times, before lunch, the probing staff shot 
unexpectedly through the ice, but each time Charlotte had 
sufficient warning, and by noon, with only ten miles to go, 
she swung the team, still safe, toward the shore. Ina few 
seconds Janet was stretching her cramped legs gratefully on 
solid ground again, while Charlotte watched her furtively. 


Charlotte knew that she was good to 
look upon. Many men had called her 
beautiful and many who had not put 
the thought in words had told her with 
thetr eyes alone. 
was one of these. Her eyes glowed 
with the joy of living. Her mouth was 
built for smiles - and kisses. 


Wade McDonald 





“Well, dear, how do you like mushing with dogs?” asked 


Wade enthusiastically. ‘‘Isn’t it a real thrill to be up here, 
with scenery like this ali around, and a new view unfolding 
before you every minute, with a string of huskies trotting 
along up ahead?” 

Janet looked out across the river, with its gleaming black 
ice, powdered here and there by thin, wind-swept swirls of 
fine white snow. 

“Yes, Wade,”’ she said bravely. ‘“‘I—I can see why you 
love this country so much. It’s beautiful and majestic, and 
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the silence presses in on you. I know I will love it too.” 

“That’s it exactly,” smiled Wade, putting his arm around 
her. “It makes you think strange thoughts; deep thoughts 
from places your mind seldom reaches into—if that doesn’t 
sound silly. That’s the way I feel about it, though. And 
now let’s rustle lunch!”’ 

Charlotte was already busy with an axe; lopping off dry, 
pitchy branches above the snow-line. She swung the 
implement easily and gracefully, making every stroke 
count. She felt Wade’s eyes on her, and she watched Janet’s 
eager but awkward attempts to help, perfectly aware of 
the contrast. 

Wade, completely at home, had cleared away a place in 
the snow, and found two rotten logs to support the fire. 
While Charlotte laid the fire and lighted it, using a scrap of 
birch-bark as kindling, Wade, with his heady hunting knife, 
worn down by repeated sharpenings, lopped off a green 
poplar sapling for a wambec—a pole which is driven into 
the snow or ground at one end, and leaned over the fire at 
an angle to support the cooking pails. 

“At least, I can help with the cooking,” smiled Janet, 
“even though I’m not much of a fire-builder. What shall 
we have?” 

“I thought we would warm up some baked beans,” 
suggested Charlotte. ‘‘They are easy to prepare. There is 
bread and butter and some little sweet cakes, and I will 
make tea. Will that be sufficient?” 

“Plenty!” said Wade heartily. “Eh, Janet?’ 

“Yes, indeed. And I’ll warm up the beans,” nodded 
Janet. ‘I’m really quite good at picnic cooking!” 

When Charlotte came back from the river with water 
for the tea, Janet had just finished emptying a can of beans 
into the frying pan. Wade was busy getting up more wood, 
and Charlotte watched Janet out 
of the corner of her eye as she set 
the bale of the tea pail over the 
end of the wambec, swinging the 
dripping utensil in the hissing 
heart of the flames. 

Janet held the frying pan out 
over the fire, but she held it too 
low. The flames curled up over 
the sides, and the snapping wood 
sent little bursts of gray ashes, 
that turned a disagreeable black 
when they hit the food, showering 
into the pan. 

Also, she held the pan much 
lower than the handle, so that the 
flames ran up toward her hand, 
scorching her delicate white skin. 
Charlotte smiled and bent over 
her task, waiting for Wade to 
come up. 

Just as Wade threw down his 
armful of fresh wood, a_ coal 
snapped loudly in the heart of the 
fire, sending the sparks flying. 
One of the largest of these struck 
Janet’s already heat-reddened 
knuckles, and with a little cry of 
pain, sne jerked back her hand 
and half dropped the pan. A 
snower of ashes settled upon the 
beans, ruining them. 

‘Well, Janet!’’ said Wade 
sharply. ‘‘You’ve made a pretty 
mess of things.” 

“I’m sorry, Wade,” replied 
Janet in a hurt, soft voice, looking 
up at nim reproachfully. “I 
burnt myself.” 

Charlotte saw the quick look of 
contrition that flashed over 
Wade’s face, and she spoke up 
quickly, before he could heal 
Janet’s wound with soft words. 

‘Madame is not used to the 
bush way of domg these things,” 
she said pleasantly. “‘It is all very 
unusual to her. Just a minute, 
and I’ll have the pan clean, and 
more beans warming. They will 
be ready before the tea. I promise 
you. M’sieu’ Wade, will you be 
good enough to bring up the 
blanket from the sledge, that we 
may have something to sit upon?” 
Wade hurried away, already for- 
getting the sharp words he had addressed to his wife, but 
Charlotte knew that the wound was left, to fester and grow 
more painful, like a wound upon a moose, in fly-time. 

As soon as the meal was ready, Charlotte served both 
Wade and Janet, and started a little conversation about 
things they had done in the past; about other fires, and 
other adventures in the bush they both loved so well. 

Janet sat on her blanket and listened quietly, her big 
blue eves travelling thoughtfully from one face to the other. 
And sometimes she just stared out {Continued on page 93} 
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“Yes Wade” said Janet bravely, *I--I can see why you love this country so much. It’s beaulifu! and majestic and the silence presses in on you.” 


ALCESTE stood on the tiny platform 
of the station and watched the afternoon train sweep 
proudly around the curve. It seemed to emerge miracu- 
lously from a dense and trackless stretch of bush. The thick 
virgin forest of sombre jack-pines, seemed slim and almost 
black against the whiteness of the snow. 

Charlotte watched the train thunder down the track, eyes 
filled with a strange lignt. Wade McDonald was on that 
train; Wade McDonald, clear-eyed and strong. with his 
quick, understanding smile and his unfettered boyish 
enthusiasm. 

She had known Wade ever since she had been in her 
earliest ‘teens. Every year—until last year—he had come 
to the bush country to hunt with Joe, her brother. They 
were great friends. 

Her man. She called Wade that, fiercely. The last time 
he had been in the bush, she had been neither a little girl 
nor a young woman, but she had realized then that her 
girlhood idol had become the man she loved. 

Last fali he had not come to the bush country. He had 
gone on his honeymoon instead. But this year he was 
coming back—and with him was his wife. 

The train grated to a stop. The only two passengers to 
alight descended from the last pullman. The train, with a 
sharp whistle of warning that echoed in the smoking jack- 
pines across the track, rumbled impatiently, and hurried on. 

Charlotte’s glance fixed first of all on Wade. He had not 
changed. Her heart pounded fiercely as she looked into his 
clear grey eyes. They were discerning, honest, man’s eyes, 
with little laugh-wrinkles at their outer corners, but with a 
hidden glint somewhere in their depths that said unmistak- 
ably that these eyes could be hard and angry and merciless, 
as a man’s eyes snould be, on occasion. 

“Why, Charlotte!” he cried. “I hardly knew you! What 
a young lady you have grown to be! But where’s Joe, the 
old scoundrel?” 

Charlotte flushed as they shook hands. “Joe is on the 
sick list,” she smiled. ‘‘Wrenched his ankle; I left him at 
camp with strict orders to take care of himself. I'll take 
you in.” 

“Say, I’m sorry to hear that!’”’ replied Wade. “I thought 
Joe was too much of an old-timer to get hurt in the bush. 
But—lI’m forgetful, I’m afraid! Janet, let me present 


Mademoiselle Alceste; Charlotte, this is Mrs. McDonald.” 
Charlotte held out her hand, smiling. and the two women, 
a strangely contrasting pair, touched hands briefly. 


of 
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A tale of the north proving again that when fwo women love 


a man there is only one solution to the old tragic triangle 


Wade McDonald’s wife was a charming little creature, 
swathed in furs that Charlotte’s experienced eye recognized 
instantly as very fine and costly. Her features were delicate 
and fragile; not babyish, but essentially feminine and rather 
helpless. 

Charlotte studied the woman frankly, matching her 
charms, mentally, with her own. Charlotte knew that she 
was good to look upon. Many men had called her beautiful, 
and many who had not put the thought in words had told 
her with their eyes alone. Wade McDonald was one of 
these. 

There was something deliciously, indescribablv vivacious 
about Charlotte Alceste. Her eyes glowed with the joy of 
living. Her mouth seemed built for smiles—and kisses. 
Her creamy, oval face was a tantalizing promise that had 
never been fulfilled. The dark passion that slumbered in 
the depths of her long-lashed eyes had never been fully 
awakened, but for the first time it was stirring now, and a 
vague and heady exhilaration was beginning to steal 
through her veins. 

Wade picked up the two bulging bags, smiling boyishly 
as he looked around. “Same old town,” he chuckled. “I 
suppose we’ll stay overnight at the palatial Prince Edward 
Hotel?” 

Charlotte nodded, and they started across the street, the 
dry snow crisping musically beneath their feet. 

“You should see the outfit Mrs. McDonald has!” 
enthused Wade. ‘She said it would be too warm, when I 
helped her pick it out, but coming up, with the snow banked 
high along the right-of-way, and the rivers and lakes all 
frozen over, she changed her mind. 

“T’ve brought the same old disreputable outfit, Charlotte; 
Mrs. McDonald thinks it’s an utter disgrace-—don’t you 
dear?” 

They smiled at each other understandingly, and Charlotte 
was conscious of a sudden rush of irritation—almost of 
anger. 

“I suppose you know bush needs far better than I, 
Wade,” she smiled. ‘You’re quite an old bushman, or 


should be, by now. You've been up here enough. But your 
outfit is rather seedy, to my eye.”’ 

“You women-—you women!”’ laughed Wade, and Char- 
lotte tnrilled as nis eyes swept over her own figure. She 
knew that there was no fault to be found there by the most 
critical masculine eye 

“By the way,” Wade rattled on, “‘how’s the going, 
Charlotte? Ice safe?” 

“Safe, yes.”” nodded Charlotte. ‘It is thin, and in places 
one would go through, but it is good fresh black ice, and 
while it gives under the foot, and cracks, it does not break. 
It has not been very cold up here, but each night it freezes a 
little more. Yes, it is safe, if one is cautious.” 

“T was thinking of Mrs. McDonald,” said Wade. ‘*Mush- 
ing on new ice is rather a terrifying experience, the first 
time.” 

“T am not afraid,”’ put in Janet swiftly, her chin coming 
up proudly. 

“Good girl!’ laughed Wade approvingly, giving his wife’s 
arm a little affectionate squeeze. ‘‘We’ll make a bushman 
out of you yet, won’t we, Charlotte?” 

“If Madame learns to love the bush,”’ replied Charlotte, 
smiling. “If not—’’ She shrugged her shoulders, a charming 
gesture, and opened the door of the little hotel. 

Old Lamartine had so little English that Charlotte served 
as interpreter, and went with the McDonalds to their room 
on the second floor. It was one of the two front rooms, over- 
looking the street; the best accommodations the place 
offered. 

With a thrill of satisfaction, Charlotte saw Janet’s face 
fall with disappointment as she looked into the little room. 
It was hardly more than a cell, with two small windows, 
thick with furry white frost, a battered enamel iron bed, and 
a varnished washstand with a clumsy pitcher and bowl on 
its stained and cigarette-burned top. 

“You know your way about, | imagine,” said Charlotte, 
smiling at Wade. ‘The restaurant is still below. Should 
you want me for anything, my room is the last on the other 
side of the hall. If I don’t see you before then, I'll be 
waiting out in front with the dogs at seven.” 
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oF. Prodigy was playing. Over the rapt 
ier heads that rose like numberless bubbles, tier upon 


tier, until they were lost in the mists of the vast 
dome, lay a death-like hush. He was playing one 
of his own compositions, a work so beautiful, so 
perfect, that in comparison the once peerless sonatas 
of Beethoven’s ripest years were no more than the 
strummings of a schoolboy. Yet the Prodigy was 
little more than a boy, though he sat so calmly 
before the mighty concert grand, which lay upon 
the acre of platform like a black ship with black 
sail unfurled. His profile was unformed, his head 
under the bright mop of hair, strangely large. And 
though he drew the very soul of sound from the 
ivory and ebony keys, he achieved this miracle with 
the chubby hands of a child. 

His father flitted about—now in a box, now in a 
gallery, sometimes on the very  platform—too 
broken-hearted with joy to stay long in one place. 
Never had a seventeen-year-old boy made such a 
début. All the artists of the world were assembled 
in that awed, unbelievable audience—Paderewski 
Rachmaninoff —Mischa Levitski—Carrenno 
hush! She was dead. But would it seem so strange 
for her to return from the shadows to listen with 


pale, wondering eyes to his boy—his pupil—the 
greatest artist of them all? His pupil! Every hour 
of fourteen years had led up to this night. It was 
too great a reward! Suddenly he realized that all 


those thousands of eyes were fixed on him. The 
hush was broken by a whisper running over the 
heads like a wind over wheat. ‘‘Hts father!’ He 
fell upon the floor and wept. Perhaps God had 
wept when he had made the world 
} But why did not someone answer that telephone? 
Ring—ring—ring! The music was drowned in its 
din. Why must there be a telephone so close to the 
platform? Where was the manager? Where was the 
janitor? He sprang to his feet. The audience 
* wavered, the hands at the piano faltered. “Play 
on! I’ll answer it!’’ he shouted and awoke to 
the alarm-clock clamoring in his ears. 
The same old dream. He had it at least twice a 
month. 
He leaned out and turned off the alarm, his 
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sudden awakening heavy upon him. Beside the clock 
a face smiled at him, a delicate, wistful face in a silver 
& frame. He looked at it incredulously. Every morning 


he must say to himself, “She is gone,’’ but he could 


He practised up and down, up and down. They seemed 
uch tiny hands to climb so bravely on the black keys 


scarcely believe it, although she had been dead a year. 

The coverings of the other twin bed heaved; not down at 
the foot—there was nothing to heave them there—but 
higher up, near the pillow. Something not unlike a Kewpie 
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doll with a tousled yellow top-knot sat up and 
announced in a vibrant, treble voice, ‘‘Want to get 
up!’ Observing that his father was still recumbent, 
he changed it in the same breath to, “Want to_ 
come in your bed,” and was there, leaving a trail of 
bedclothes behind him. 

The Prodigy was five years old. 

The man put an arm about him with a hungry 
alacrity the boy was to remember in more thought- 
ful years, though it seemed to escape his notice 
now. ‘What day is this, son?” he was asked. 

“Is it Sunday?” asked the Prodigy hopefully. He 
did not have to practise on Sunday. 

Howard said, “Hard luck, Bobby.” 

“No? Then—is it tomorrow?” 

The question was put in a whisper, as befitted its 
solemnity. For it was one of the profoundest 
mysteries of life that tomorrow never came. It was 
always on the point of coming, but never did. Some 
obstruction caused it to detour, some disaster 
shattered it, or perhaps it simply broke down on 
the way. But there it was. It was today yesterday 
and now it was today again! Baffiing. 

He thought prodigiously, with his tangle of 
eyelashes tickling his father’s chest, and concluded . 
aloud, though only partially convinced, that prob- 
ably tomorrow sneaked past while he was asleep. 
Howard laid the round head on the pillow and arose. ° 
He remarked as he kicked off his pyjamas that in 
that case they had better get up before it sneaked 
past again. It was plain that neither had any great . 
opinion of tomorrow. 

“Today’s the day you play in the contest,” 
Howard told him as he touched his toes ten times. 
“Now do you remember?” 

“Uh-huh. What’s a contest?” asked Bobby, 
watching him closely. 

“Well, what is a contest? I told you.” 

“It’s a lot of kids playing the same piano and the 
same Sonatina in G. Aren’t you going to do the 
jump-jumps?” 

“No. The people below object. They say it’s 
ruining that glass umbrella thing over their dining 
room table. You’d better jump yourself, kid. 
Bath-time!”’ 

Breakfast at the ill-set table—Bobby’s bright 
head a few inches above the cloth. It had not 
occurred to Gloria to set him on the “History of the 
World War,” his usual perch, and he was too 
absorbed to notice an omission that ordinarily 
would have pained him deeply. With a spoonful of 
porridge spilling from a negligent hand he brooded 
over some magnificent adventure of babyhood. 
And across the table his father brooded, too, over 
the, oh, so mundane, adventures of thirty-two. He was 
depressed by the prospect of the piano contest into which 
he had entered his little son. It was absurd to expect him 
to win against older youngsters. [Continued on page 29} 
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Ladies in Bla ck 


Mareeline D’Alroy the noted fashion interpreter give some witty 


explanations of the phsycology of color for every woman 
. UL . ° Z 


ee in black looks either dowdy, distin- 


guished or dangerous! Which do you look? 


Black, at the present moment, happens to be the smartest 
thing to wear, from the point of view of Fashion—yet 
pyschologically it is the most unkind. Yes, to put the body 


into black is to punish it. You 
know why? Because no light 
penetrates through black, and it 
is harder also for our own light 
to come through it. 

One can project one’s person- 
ality in spite of black, but never 
because of it. 

For black devitalises. 

Color stimulates. 

Black never makes friends. 

Color does. 

Therefore, if for business or 
social reasons you wish to make 
friends quickly, to ‘‘put yourself 
over” rapidly, do not wear black 
—it is a hindrance. Never would 
I come first before an audience 
in black. It would be as though 
I brought them sorrow, or quiet- 
ness, or conservatism, or recti- 
tude. Always first, and usually 
all the time in addressing people, 
or in public speaking, I wear 
colors. For color welcomes; in 
walking on the stage in color I 
bring gaiety, brightness, opti- 
mism, friendliness—just through 
color. And charming colors 
stimulate both the wearer and 
the audience. 

Truly it is remarkable—this 
psychology of color. I come on, 
in a fashion lecture in a black 
gown—all black satin, for ex- 
ample. Silence. Then, if by a 
wicked looking little hat, with a 
rose veil, or the sophisticated 
arrangement of my fox scarf, 
and by carefully selecting ultra 
smart accessories, I look ‘“‘dan- 
gerous,” then, after a moment’s 
pause there will be a little ap- 
plause. But, when I come before 
them in gay colors, or white and 
silver, or white and gold, there is 
almost invariably a sudden burst 
of applause. And, if I appear in 
scarlet, people not only clap, but 
turn to each other and comment, 
for the brightness of the color 
has made them friendly toward 
each other, as well as to me. 

And the reason black is used 
for mourning is proof of this. 
When we have sorrow we do not 
wish to project ourselves, or our 
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ATCHING one’s own coloring to one’s 


wardrobe is a new trick introduced by 
Paris this year. The alabaster-skinned beauty 
with straw-gold hair chooses a straw-gold evening 
gown to emphasize Nature’s color scheme. 


"THE new romantic age is upon us. How can a 
woman know if she’s romantic? Why here is 
a simple test: If she is the type of woman who 
has always, consistently and deliberately charmed 
one man, and feels she can continue to do so— 
she’s romantic! She may choose the romantic 
style. 


grief upon the world, and by putting ourselves entirely in 
black we automatically take ourselves away from the world. 
Color advances. Black retreats 
Another way of realizing how black subdues, and suggests 
rectitude, is to imagine a whole golf course filled with men 


paid fashion interpreters in the world, 


Marceline D’Alroy on the New Romantic Age 


HERE are two roads to romance open now. 

One leads back to the scintillating glamorous 
days of Empress Eugenie, when the skirt fell 
softly from a waistline raised to a point just 
under the bust, and little puffed sleeves covered 
the point where arm and shoulder join, when 
décolletages were vast and daring. The other 
road carries us to the demure joys of the Vic- 
torian crinoline era, when fichus draped white 
shoulders and clusters of flowers caught the 
points and held the curls of the hair in place. 


ruined 


be cramped! 
Once I remember, I asked a lady why she always wore 


black. 


in 





Marceline D’Alroy who has recently been in Canada is recognized as one of the highest 


Fash ions 


She was not young 


and women dressed entirely in black! Their game would be 
for figure to yourselves how much their style would 


she had a bad skin and a bad 
temper. Also she had plenty of 
money, so it was not for economy 
that she wore it. And this is 
what she said: “Mademoiselle, I 
always wear black because I feel 
so safe in black!” I gasped. 
After all, who wants to feel safe? 
And above all, who wants to 
look it? I like to be safe, but I 
certainly do not wish to look it! 

Another woman said she wore 
black because her husband liked 
her to wear black. Certainly! 
That I understood perfectly. He 
wanted to feel safe too! 

But now, for those who wear 
it. Many do, and many women 
really look better in black than 
in the wrong colors—that is, if 
they put white, or flesh, or some 
light color near the face. Of 
course, at night the bare neck 
and arms make the black more 
becoming; and also the jewellery. 
Much jewellery should be worn 
with black, day or night, for 
jewellery catches and_ reflects 
light, lending animation. 

The half-tones. like half-truths, 
are muc more subtleand tempt- 
ing than the straightforward 
colors. That is why we see blue- 
blacks, green-blacks, purple- 
blacks and brown-blacks this 
season. 

Many of the collections show 
restraint in the choice of colors. 
The new greens and browns are 
already popular everywhere, but 
for the woman who knows how 
to wear it, and who understands 
its treatment, black will bealways 
distinctive. 

Here is the psychology of black 
fabrics. 

Black wool is unkind. But 
black velvet is flattering. Satin 
is smart, and black georgette 
may be alluring. Black crépe is 
dull, but black chiffon may be 
dangerous. It all depends on 
how much vitality the wearer 
has. How much smartness and 
how much ability to wear 
clothes. 

But remember—she who 
wears black looks either dowdy, 
distinguished, or distinctly dan- 
gerous. 
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UT, if you have not the romantic urge, 


Fashion gives you another choice. Be clas- 
sical! The cool, gracious hauteur of the Grecian 
style is with us, and its most beautiful and 
flattering expression is in pure white, sometimes 
relieved by a touch of turquoise, sometimes com- 
bined with black, but always dignified, classical 
and lovely. 

Since every woman in her heart longs for the 
glamor of the romantic, the return of the romantic 
age will mean a new joy in clothes. 
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The memory of her whtite, 
tired, frightened face when he 
turned and left her stayed with 
him. Against all sense he 
knew he loved her still. 


Tous XE, on her way home to England with some precious 


family papers which will establish a jamily fortune ts attacked 
by a robber and apparently kills him. The Vicomte who ts a 
notorious criminal sees her, and takes her to his house, where 
he threatens her with arrest for murder and the confiscation of 
her papers unless she will help him sell a valuable manuscript 
to Miles Keston, the English collector. If she will pose as a 
niece of Lefarge, and persuade Keston to buy the stolen book, 
the Vicomte promises to return her papers and see her safely 
home. In the first interview Miles Keston ts very much 
attracted to Lalage, and they arrange a second meeting wherein 
she shows him the manuscript and obtains his promise of a 
decision on the morrow. Already shamed by the despicable 
réle she is forced to play with a man who is obviously in love 
with her, Lalage is horrified to learn from the Vicomte that 
night that she is proving too useful a tool for him to release 
ker soon. Later she is the terrified witness of a quarrel between 
the Vicomte and Lefarge, which ends in the arch-criminal 


murdering his accomplice. 
PART THE FOURTH 


HE Vicomte walked over to the piano and with a little 
twist of his hand pulled the knife from between Lefarge’s 
shoulder blades, glanced at it, and dropped it on the floor 
with an exclamation of disgust. Then he smiled to himself, 
a sinister, hateful smile. ‘‘Not too bad a shot,” he said with 
satisfaction, “‘and the light was not good either. I am less 


out of practice than I thought.” 


He walked thoughtfully over to 
Lalage and stood looking down at 
her huddled, shrinking figure. 

“This seems to have disturbed 
you, mademoiselle,’’ he murmured 
blandly. “An unpleasant little 
scene, perhaps, for a lady to witness, 
though inevitable. An 
object lesson too, dear 
lady. That’’—he flicked 
his fingers toward the 
dreadful thing that lay 
slumped across the piano 

“is one of the less un- 
pleasant things that hap- 
pen to people who try to 
play me false.” 

As though he had fin- 
ished witn the whole 
business, he walked 
across to the fireplace 
and rang the bell. Louis 
appeared, and De Chat- 
cauloin pointed casually 
to the piano and its 
burden. 

““M. Lefarge has met 
with an—er—accident, 
Louis. So unfortunate. 
Dispose of him, will 
you?” 

‘*‘Bien, M. le Vi- 
comte.”” The servant was as impassive as though he were 
called on daily to dispose of a corpse. 

“And what does monsieur wish me to do with it?” he 
queried. 

De Chateauloin thought a minute. 
think, Louis.” he murmured. 

Louis went out and the Vicomte turned to Lalage again. 

“I think vou and I might retire, mademoiselle.”’ he sug- 
gested courteously. ‘I fear this little scene has affected 
vour nerves a trifle. Shall 1 assist you to your room?” 

Sooner than let herself be touched by this evil being, 
who, fresh from the murder of his victim, could speak so 
lightly, Lalage forced herself to refuse his aid and walked 
upstairs alone. He followed closely at her heels and at her 
bedroom door wished her a polite and friendly good night. 
She could not reply, but shutting the dcor in haste, flung 
herself face downward on the bed and gave way to a wild 
storm of erving that would not be repressed. 

How long she lay there, trying to control herself, to get 
the mastery over her shattered nerves, she never knew. 
Her thoughts were in a whirl, re-living that awful scene, 
then trying to force themselves away from it. Then sud- 
denly, as for the hundredth time it came unbidden back 
into her mind—she saw the keys as they dangled there from 
the lock of the safe, those keys which were her only means 
of escape. 

In her normal senses she might have lacked the courage 
to do what she did, but exaltation born of desperation came 
to her aid. She wrapped her old, dark coat around her, and 
taking the electric torch from her handbag, slowly, inch 
by inch, opened her door and stole noiselessly downstairs 
into the darkened sleeping house. 

The handle of the salon door turned easily, and confident 
that as yet she had made no sound that could rouse anyone, 
she went forward across the room, finding her way by the 
light of the dying embers of the fire, which every now and 
then gave a flickering spurt of flame as they sank to ex- 
tinction. 

At last she reached the safe and dared to turn the beam 
of her torch on its forbidding door. Hope surged now, for 
from the lock the keys still dangled. She saw them not as 
keys but as a symbol of freedom, and grasped them quickly. 
They gave a little forbidding rattle when she shook them 
on their chain, for her hand was trembling as she shone her 
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The CAT’S PAW 


Discovered as an impostor by the man 
she loses, Lalage faces utter failure 
in hes struggle for freedom 


by M. N. A. MESSER 


torch close to it, and her fingers seemed almost afraid to 
grasp it. Soon her mind forced her hand to do its bidding, 
and firmly she turned the key. There was a little click as 
the tumblers dropped in the lock; she pulled the door but 
it would not move. She tried again and yet again. Now she 
became desperate, forgot all about the need for caution and 
silence, and madly pulled and rattled. The door never 
moved. 

Feverishly she pulled out the key and tried to push into 
the lock any of the others that hung on the chain. Not one 
of them seemed to fit. She tried the first again with the 
same results: the lock clicked, raising hope in her once more, 
but that was all. The door was shut as fast as it had been 

efore, guarding still those papers of hers that lay within 
the safe, and shutting her off from freedom. 

With shaking hands she made one last despairing effort, 
and as she did so, a voice behind her spoke softly. 

“You have forgotten the combination, mademoiselle,” 
it said mockingly. ‘“The keys are of no use without that.” 

She swung round, tears of disappointment streaming 
down her face, her whole body shaken by sobs, the Vicomte 
de Chateauloin standing almost by her side. A faintly 
ironical smile hovered round his thin lips, but even in her 
fear she could feel that he wasn’t angry. 

“A very natural oversight,”” he commented ironically, 
‘but unfortunate for you. You have not had, one supposes, 
much experience in burgling safes. You should have watched 
me more closely earlier in the evening, dear lady, and you 
would have been saved a disappointment. It is so easy when 
one knows the way. Permit me.” 

She moved instinctively aside as he stepped past her to 
the safe. With some dexterous movements which she 
couldn’t follow clearly, he manipulated the keys. There was 
a little series of clicks and the door swung open, letting her 
anguished eyes rest on what lay on a shelf inside, the dis- 
patch box in which were her papers. Forgetful of everything 
else, she dashed with outstretched hands toward it, but 
before she could get even within touch, an arm, iron muscled, 
barred her way. With his free hand he shut the door again. 

“Believe me, I sympathize,”’ he said suavely; “but now 
you have seen that your case is still safe, you will sleep more 
soundly, I hope. <A curious coincidence that both of us 
should have remembered at the same moment that I had 
left the keys in the lock. Mademoiselle, you appear ex- 
hausted. I am desolated that you should suffer so. Is there 
nothing I can do? Sit down while I fetch you a glass of 
water.” 

Now he seemed to be all solicitous care for her welfare 
this man who had murdered his friend before her eyes. He 
was almost fatherly in his manner. 

“Ah! that is better,” he exclaimed at last. “My poor 
child, you have indeed suffered this evening. I regret it 
truly, but what would you?”’ he shrugged. ‘‘It is the fortune 
of war. Now I will assist you upstairs and in the morning 
you will feel so very different. Come, I insist. You cannot 
walk alone, and it is more than time that you were upstairs 
again and asleep.” 

He half carried her up the stairs and almost tenderly laid 
her on her bed, carefully pulling up the cover over her, and 
tucking it about her. 

‘““Now you will sleep,” he said in a firm, even voice. ‘You 
will sleep sweetly and dreamlessly till morning and you will 
wake refreshed. Sleep, sleep.” 

Almost before the door was shut, she had obeyed the 
message that had been given to her subconsciousness. Her 
will drifted away in nothingness and she was asleep. 

She slept till the coming of Madame Mirabeau with her 
déjeuner wakened her in the morning. 

That shook her to full consciousness. She realized she was 
fully dressed still. She looked at the witchlike old woman 
and remembered. The shudder remembrance brought was 
gone almost before it had come, for somehow her mind 
seemed to have been made up for her while,she slept. She 
was not going to be afraid any more, or to be forced longer, 
through fear, to do what she knew to be wrong. Somehow 
the shock of what she had gone through last night, the 
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An Adventu cs in 


Friendship ane P atriotism 





Mrs. Edith Boulton Nordheimer, First 
National President, 1901-1910, 


by MARY AGNES PEASE 


lL, THESE days of effort toward the intensification 
of organized endeavor, it is interesting and inspiring to 
find that one of the best organized and most useful 
patriotic movements was begun in Canada and was 
founded by a woman. 

The Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire was 
organized in 1900, during the South African War, by the 
late Margaret Polson Murray (Mrs. Clark Murray) of 
Montreal. Mrs. Murray was so impressed by the kindness 
that she had received from some Canadians when she 
came to make her home in Canada that she conceived 
the idea of extending such friendship by uniting the 
women of the Empire together for a better understanding 
of the British people and for service to king and country. 

That Mrs. Murray had a genius for organizing is 
shown by the fact that the system which she devised as a 
basis for the Order is practically the same as that under 
which it functions at the present time. 

Her plan was to have aseries of primary chapters located 
in the various cities and towns of the Empire these to be 
federated into municipal, provincial and national chapters. 
She lived to see the fulfillment of this dream in the 
organization of over 600 chapters with a membership of 
some 25,000, extending through all the provinces of 
Canada and as far north as the Yukon. Chapters have 
been established also in India, in Bermuda, in the 
Bahamas, in Newfoundland, in New Zealand and in 
fifteen of the United States of America, in which latter 
place the Order is known as the National Society 
Daughters of the British Empire in the United States. 

After a year of strenuous work of organization, the head- 
quarters of the Order, by the wish of the founder, passed 
from Montreal to Toronto, where it has since remained. 
It was formally incorporated in 1901 as The Imperial Order 
Daughters of the Empire and the Children of the Empire 
(junior branch) under the presidency of the late Mrs. 
Edith Boulton Nordheimer, an ardent imperialist and a 
descendant of United Empire Loyalists. 

As may be imagined, the first activities of the Order were 
concerned with the South African War, and in 1901 a fund 
was opened for the care in perpetuity of the graves of 
Canadian soldiers in South Africa, and plans made for the 
erection of a monument to their memory which was unveiled 
some years ago in Bloemfontein. 


The Educational War Memorial 
PROM the early days of its organization, the Order has 
had as one of its dearest projects the well-being of 
children, realizing that “the world marches forward on the 
feet of the young.”” One of the most important efforts in 


this respect, The Educational War Memorial came into 
being after the Great War, and possesses a quality of 
permanence that is somewhat unique in character. 








The story of the 1.0O.D. E. 


founded in Canada by a 
woman, is an absorbing epic 
of what women can dina 


when properly organized 


Mrs. C. E. Burden, elected National President 1930. 


HIS memorial benefits educationally the children of 
deceased or permanently disabled soldiers, sailors and 
airmen, and combines in its effect an appealing triumvirate 
reverence for the dead, gratitude toward those, who for a 
lifetime, will carry the scars of war, and a sense of respon- 
sibility in regard to the dependents of the heroic defenders 
of freedom. 

The decision to raise the amount required for this 
Memorial was made immediately after the Great War. It 
was therefore a rather adventurous undertaking, following 
as it did upon the anxiety, colossal effort, and financial 
strain of the four-year conflict, during which period the 
Order had collected and disbursed nearly six million dollars 
for the benefit of Canadian soldiers. But the desire of the 
Daughters of the Empire to hold in lasting remembrance 
the sacrifices of the gallant Canadians spurred them on to 
fresh effort, and, as a consequence, the sum of over half a 
million dollars required for this project has been entirely 
subscribed by the chapters. 

A sufficient part of this fund has been set aside to provide 
for bursaries in Canadian universities, one for each province 
for every year until 1938 after which time it is estimated 
that all the children eligible under the terms of the Memorial 
will be past college age. Each of these bursaries has a value 
of $300 annually for the four college years. Since 1620, by 





A portrait of the late Mrs. Clark Murray, Founder of 
the Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire, painted 
by the Canadian artist, Kenneth Forbes. 


virtue of the Memorial, nearly one hundred sons and 
daughters of men who saw service at the Front have 
had the privilege of participating in Canadian uni- 
versity life. This year fifteen bursaries have been 
awarded as a result of the action of the national chapter 
at the annual meeting in Montreal in May last, which 
re-allocated the money in the War Memorial Fund. 
The really permanent feature of the War Memorial, 
however, is the overseas post-graduate scholarships, for 
which a requisite income is provided from a definite 
portion of the fund raised. This income makes possible 
the boon of advanced study in some British University 
for one college graduate in each province of the 
Dominion for at least one year. The value of each ot 
these scholarships has been $1,400, but this has now 
been increased to$1,600. Since 1921, some fifty Canadian 
men and women have enjoyed its advantages. Some of 
these overseas scholars have been returned men to whom 
this privilege of advanced study and intellectual association 
has been a rare and highly appreciated opportunity. The 
desire of the Order to make these scholarships of advantage 
to Canada as well as to the recipients, is shown in a para- 
graph of the memoranda sent to each of the fortunate 
scholars, which reads: ‘‘All Imperial Order Daughters of the 
Empire scholars shall return, if possible, to Canada to live 
and work there after the completion of their course in 
British universities.’’ For the most part, the former overseas 
scholars are now taking part in the professional and busines; 
life of Canada. Several are teaching in universities, some 
are lawyers, others are clergymen, others are in journalistic 
work or in business. The value of their participation in 
university life overseas, on their life-work can hardly be 
estimated both for themselves and for the Empire. 

Another feature of the War Memorial is the distribution 
among public schools of fine colored prints of historical 
paintings which represent Canada’s part in the Great War. 
Over a thousand of these sets have been placed in schools 
throughout the Dominion. 

It is hoped that should finances permit in the future, 
other parts of the Memorial scheme as outlined at its 
inception may be undertaken. These include travelling 
fellowships, lecture foundation, [Continued on page 46} 
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THE CHILDREN’S FAIRY BOOK 


Here it is at last! a fairy book for the children which can be cut out of the 
magazine, without spoiling it for adult readers! “‘How the Turtle Got a Round 
an keep in 


Back,” is the first of a group of these little books which the children c 
their own cupboard. 


The taller of the two men put his hand on her head. 


“Where she is, there she will remain,” he said. 
“But you will come with us. We wil! take you away 
to a new home, where you will not be beaten any 
more. You will be happy there.” 


And the two men took the little girl by her two 
hands, and led her away to a home where she could be 
happy all the time. 


But in Baba Outza’s house nobody ate the fine 
white bread at all. For what do you think had hap- 
pened? Why, Baba Outza had changed into a tortoise. 
That is why tortoises are so old and ugly and wrinkled 
looking, and why they stick their heads and thin 
arms and legs out from under their round, trough-like 

3 shells, and try to get out, but never can. Always and 

: always old Baba Outza has to wear the thin paste- 
board on her stomach, and wherever she goes she 
carries with her the round wooden trough she hid 
under. And she never has any bread, but has to live 
on leaves and grass. 
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Cut this page out of The Chatelaine. Fold along the dotted lines first from top 
to bottom, then from left to right. The old woman should be on top, and when 
you have slit the bottom, the pages should follow in order. Pin or stitch the book 
in the center. 5 
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knowledge that she was in the power of a murderer, seemed 
to have steeled her, to have merged fear in horror and 
repulsion, in determination to free herself at any cost from 
the power of this monster. 

At any cost. There was the rub. The cost was going to 
be heavier than she dared think. She was only going to 
exchange this servitude for another, but at least, even in a 
French prison, her spirit would be free, while here . 

And perhaps, she comforted herself, if Miles Keston 
would help her as he had promised, she could persuade the 
authorities themselves to rob De Chateauloin of her papers 
ahd send them home to those who were waiting for them. 
It would be dreadfully difficult to give herself up to the 
French police, to tell them that she was the person respon- 
sible for that dead man they had 
found by the roadside. It would be 
even more difficult to face Miles 
Keston to tell him how she had 
duped and cheated him, played on 
his feelings, planned to rob him. 
But if he loved her as he said he 
did, he would forgive her. Real love 
could forgive everything, she was 
sure of that; and if, although he 
forgave, he despised her, she must 
bear that, too, as yet another part 
of the price that was to be paid for 
spiritual freedom. 

One thought came to her insudden 
comfort; she need not fear for her 
life any more at the hands of De 
Ghateauloin. For the present she 
was safe from him in that way. As 
long as he needed her help in selling 
the manuscript, he could not do 
without her. Whatever else he did 
he wouldn’t kill her yet. 

She wondered at what time Miles 
would be coming to see her, and 
if she could get him away alone 
sOmewhere to talk to him. She 
daren’t, she could see, risk saying 
anything in that awful room. Last 
night had shown her that. 

The glimmerings of a plan came 
into her mind as she walked re- 
luctantly downstairs. She found 
the Vicomte in the hall, just taking 
off hat and coat. 

“A wonderful morning, made- 
moiselle,”” he greeted her cheerfully. 
“J have just returned from taking 
my daily exercise and I found it most 
exhilarating. You look better, I 
think, but pale still. Let me recom- 
mend a walk when your friend M. 
Keston has departed. I myself will 
escort you when you are ready. 
Now that L’Oncle Georges is no 
more, I shall have to deputize for 
him in those little ways. You are 
very precious, mademoiselle. I 
cannot allow you to go about un- 
guarded.” 

So he was going to watch her 
now, she thought. After what she 
had seen last night, he dared not 
risk her being at large to give infor- 
mation. 

“Shall we go into the salon?” he 
asked. ‘The sunshine penetrates 
there most pleasantly, and we can 
wait in comfort till our friend 
arrives.” 

He threw open the door as he 
spoke, and Lalage with a shudder 
drew back. 

- “TI can’t go in there,” she said, 
and she didn’t need to act, though 
this was part of the plan she had 
made. 

“Still afflicted with nerves?”’ De 
Ch&teauloin queried airily. ‘‘That will never do, made- 
moiselle. You must make an effort to overcome them. 
Enter, do, I pray you.” 

“It’s no use, Vicomte,” she reiterated. “I simply can’t. 
If you make me I shall faint. Do you think I could sit there 
quietly and talk to you or M. Keston, while all the time I 
could think I saw that poor man you killed, lying there 
across the piano? I can’t do it; nothing could make me.” 

“This is a trifle—er—unfortunate, is it not?” he com- 
mented thoughtfully. ‘I suppose I might have expected 
something of the kind. It seems to be always the way when 
one is dealing with your charming sex, mademoiselle. Always 
their nerves or their feelings or their instincts become active 
at awkward moments, and one’s plans are interfered with. 
What shall we do, I wonder? It is not convenable that you 
should receive M. Keston in the salle @ manger, our only 
other reception room in this poor house of mine, besides— 


Ah! I have it. Did I not remark that you were in need of 
fresh air? You shall take a little walk in the garden, made- 
moiselle. Put on your hat and coat and promenade yourself 
outside, and when the good M. Keston arrives you will meet 
him and suggest that as you have not enjoyed too good a 
night, you would prefer to remain in the open air. An Eng- 
lishman will quite understand that. It will also do away 
with any awkwardness that might arise, were your uncle 
not in the house to greet the gentleman—as he will not be.” 

Lalage rejoiced as he played into her hands like this. 
The very best she could have hoped for, short of getting 
away from the place altogether, was to be allowed to talk to 
Keston outside the house. 

She tried not to seem eager as she agreed to the suggestion. 





He was suddenly seized and flung roughly aside. A shot went whistling through the open window. 


“Eh bien! that is settled then,” the Vicomte remarked. 
“Go and attire yourself for the out-of-doors, and I will give 
you the little book to put in your pocket when you are 
ready. And you will remember, dear lady, will you not, 
that it is forbidden for you to go out of sight of the house? 
I shall, of course, be instantly aware should you do so. You 
will find that the sun is most delightfully warm everywhere, 
but of course it is best on the south side of the house;’”’ and 
he waved a hand southward. ‘Go then, my child. Our 
friend should be here quite soon, I think.” 

When she was outside in the crisp, frosty air of the garden, 
she could breathe freely again. Away from the brooding, 
sinister atmosphere that hung about the house, her drooping 
spirits began to revive. She walked almost briskly up and 
down the snowy drive, letting the clear sunshine warm her 
through and through. 

Presently she saw the coupé coming up the drive, and 
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forgetting everything in her eagerness, ran toward it as it 
stopped near the house. 


ILES KESTON got out, but it was a different Miles 
this morning. He seemed sterner, colder, more pre- 
occupied, hardly seemed to notice her greeting. 

“Lalage, I want to go somewhere where I can talk to you 
quietly,”’ he began at once; ‘‘somewhere where we shan’t be 
overheard or interrupted even by your—by M. Lefarge.” 
She noticed a tone of contempt in his voice as he said the 
name. 

“We'll stav in the garden,” she agreed. wondering a little 
“It’s beautifully quiet here and I slept badly. I want to be 
outside. And I want to talk to you, Miles. I’ve got some- 
thing to tell you, something very 
urgent 

He cut across her words, “‘I’ll 
speak first,” he said abruptly, al- 
most rudely. “I’ve got to get this 
off my chest at once. You can say 
what you want to, afterward. Let’s 
sit down on that seat over there.”’ 

They went and sat down, full in 
the blaze of sunshine, on a white- 
painted seat. 

“Now,” he began. “I want you 
to answer some questions for me 
Answer them straight out—yes or 
no.” 

“Miles,” she pleaded, ‘‘whatever 
is the matter with you, this morn- 
ing? You seem so different—and 
won’t you let me tell you-—”’ 

Again he _ interrupted. “I’m 
sorry,” he said, “but I’ve got to do 
this my own way. Now, tell me 
truthfully, is that fellow Lefarge 
really your uncle or not?” 

“‘No,”” she answered slowly, and 
then with a rush, “but oh, if you’d 
only let me explain 

“No,” he said definitely. “You 
can do that afterward if you want 
to. I suppose you know that his 
name isn’t really Lefarge at all?” 
She shook her head. ‘Well it isn’t. 
I’ve been hearing some queer things 
about him lately and last night | 
heard a few more. It seems that 
once before, a good while ago, in 
Italy, he produced a niece who 
wasn’t a niece at all. I wondered if 
it were you? That made me sus- 
picious. Then when I got to work to 
try to identify that Book of Hours 
you’ve been trying to sell me, | 
knew that my suspicions were right. 
Lalage, did you know that manu- 
script was stolen?” 

Again she assented, again she 
tried to make him hear her, but he 
refused. This new Miles frightened 
her; he was so stern and implacable. 

“I knew it! As soon as I got to 
work, the memory that had eluded 
me came back. That book was 
stolen from a private collection in 
France, this spring. You took a 
chance, you see, and failed. It’s 
quite likely that there mightn’t 
have been another English collector 
who'd have recognized it, but M. de 
Souris from whom it was stolen 
happens to be a friend of mine, and 
he let me examine his collection a 
year ago, a privilege he seldom 
allows. Then I remembered, of 
course, that I’d heard he’d been 
robbed of some manuscripts this 
year, and I knew this was one of 
them, the pick of the bunch as it 
happens. 

“So you're a thief, Lalage Hayle, as well as an impostor— 
is that your real name, by the way?” 

She nodded. She was too shaken now to speak. 

“Then I suppose Lefarge stole it, and you trumped up 
your pretty tale together to work it off on me, thinking I'd 
fall for your sweet, innocent face and ask no questions and 
swallow your story and the manuscript together—and pay 
up. Then I’d go back to England. You two would disappear 
for a time, turn up somewhere else under another name, 
and try the same game on some other poor fish. That the 
idea?”’ 

She shook her head emphatically in denial, but he went 
on inexorably. 

“Well, you made a mistake this time, you see. I fell 
quite neatly into your little trap, but surprisingly I got out 
just in time. There was something about that first miniature 
in the book that set me wondering. {Continued on page 28} 
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The Pp revention of CU atices 


by JOHN W. S. McCULLOUGH, M_D., D.P.H. 


* People have a fear of cancer, The more people are able 


to learn about a disease, its causes, its means of prevention 


and its lines of treatment the less fear they have of it. 


—_ Dr. McCullough 


O., bodies are made up of various kinds of tissues. 


For example—the skin is one of these and the skin, like the 
others, is made up of millions of cells. These cells might be 
compared with the bricks of a building which, if placed in a 
certain way, as in walls, form a buttress to support the 
entire building, and if put in another way would form a 
chimney. In the human body these cells are being constantly 
worn away and others take their place. This is particularly 
true of the skin, the new cells being formed by the sub- 
division of single cells into two. This is the normal process 
but occasionally for reasons, not so far understood, the cell, 
instead of stopping after it has divided into two, goes on 
dividing rapidly, each half into two or more, and so on 
indefinitely. This “Bolshevik” tendency is characteristic 
of cancer, in which the cells refuse to obey the normal laws 
of growth. The problem which thousands of men are trying 
to solve is what makes the cells proceed in this erratic 
fashion? If this tendency in cells to go wrong were solved a 
great step would have been reached in the etiology of cancer. 
Considerable headway has been made in the solution of the 
problem. It is like an enormous jigsaw puzzle, the secret 
of the puzzle being to fit the pieces, corresponding to present 
knowledge of cancer, together. There is little reason to 
doubt that, sooner or later the missing link will be found 
and that the puzzle will be solved. 


Irritation Causes Cancer 

It is well known that certain chemical substances will 
stimulate cells to grow in an abnormal way; for example, 
tar applied to the skin of an animal will provoke the growth 
of cancer. People working in spinning mills where the leg is 
constantly bathed in oil and in addition continually rubbed 
by some part of the machinery may, as a result, develop 
cancer. A jagged tooth may cause cancer of the tongue, 
constant use of a rough pipe stem may cause cancer of the 
lip. So far we do not know just how these chemicals and 
irritants cause cancer but the fact remains that continual 
irritation of certain parts of the body by either chemical or 
mechanical means causes the disease. 


Fear of Cancer 

People have a great fear of cancer, just as they used to 
have a fear of tuberculosis. The latter fear has largely 
disappeared, though it is doubtful if the annual crop of 
tuberculosis is any smaller than it was a generation ago. 
The reason the fear of tuberculosis has departed is due to 
public health education. The more people are able to learn 
about a disease, its causes, its means of prevention and its 
lines of treatment, the less fear they have of it. So it is in 
respect to cancer. The public have buried their heads in 
the sand long enough; it is time they faced the facts. It is 
time the health service of the country initiated an educa- 
tional campaign in health for the benefit of the public, it is 
time that the medical profession shared with the public 
its knowledge of the early signs of malignant disease. 


T IS remarkable how little the average man or woman 

knows about cancer. That cancer and operation are 
linked together is about the extent of their knowledge. 
Some five years ago while visiting a western town I called 
“> see the editor of the local paper, an old friend, a man of 
more than usual education and intelligence. He was smoking 
and I noticed that he had a sore on his lip. I asked what he 
was doing for the sore. ‘“Oh!’’ he replied, “that’s nothing. 
I got a salve from the drug store. It will soon be all right.” 
I did not agree with him and told him of the danger of 
neglecting a sore of the kind. “You don’t think it’s cancer, 
do you?” he enquired with some anxiety. ‘‘No,” I answered, 
“but if you do not give it better treatment it will become 
cancerous and we shall have the melancholy duty of attend- 
ing your funeral one of these days.” I came home but 
anxiety for my friend continued to occupy my mind. I 
wrote urging him to have radium treatment. In a few days 
he came to see me. His wife, he said, had given him no 
peace until he came to see about the sore lip. I sent him to 
the Radium Institute where a few treatments served com- 
pletely to heal the sore and it has remained well ever since. 
Last fall he came again, this time with a rodent ulcer on his 


face. His first lesson had served him well. He was on his 
way to the Institute and once more his visit produced the 
most happy results. This is a small example of practical 
education in respect to cancer, the reading of which may 
well save some lives. 

There are well grounded hopes for the prevention and 
control of cancer. The feeling that this disease is incurable 
is happily passing away. We know that certain of the major 
forms of cancer are distinctly preventable, and, owing to 
improvements in the treatment and diagnosis, the pro- 
portion of cures grows much higher year by year. It will be 
of the highest value in the removal of the fear of cancer 
and in its prevention to have reliable facts about the disease 
published in papers and magazines rather than scare head- 
lines to the effect that “Diet and Starvation” are reliable 


preventives. 
F ora 


Healthy Canada 


“The health of a nation is in its 
women’s keeping.”” That is why 
The Chatelaine is featuring a series 
of health articles by one of the 
best-known Canadian medical 
authorities. For it is only through 
knowledge that anything can be 
accomplished. 


Dr. McCullough has already dis- 
cussed tuberculosis and maternal 
mortality. Copies of the issues 
containing these articles can be 
supplied to those who missed them. 


A number of further health articles 
are scheduled for coming issues. 


Such erroneous statements as the following which ap- 
peared in a prominent newspaper is an example of the sort 
of advice that is so dangerous. It is from the pen of a so- 
called ‘‘doctor” who in this country has no claim to such 
title. ‘‘Cancer of the lip is very common and is called epith- 
elioma. The usual treatment is to use the X-ray or to remove 
the entire lip by surgery. In the ordinary case, however, 
the cure is very simple. In most cases if the patient will go 
without food of any kind for ten days or two weeks, the 
cancer will separate from the lip and come completely 
away.” 

The person who tries this treatment is certain to be dis- 
illusioned in short order. He will, at the end of the ten days 
or two weeks still have his cancer, and if the fasting treat- 
ment is persisted in for long enough he will eventually find 
himself in the position of the poor woman in a Canadian 
city, who, inspired by such statements as the one just 
quoted, after a sixty days fast, died of hunger according to 
the evidence produced before a coroner’s jury who inves- 
tigated the death. 


The Common Sites of Cancer 


In women the commonest sites of cancer are the breast 
and the womb. The earliest sign of breast cancer is a lump. 
Every woman should know that absence of a lump in the 
breast means freedom from cancer of that organ. The lump 
can best be felt by handling the breast as one plays on the 
piano,—with the tips of the fingers. The absence of irregular 
bleeding from the womb implies the absence of cancer of 


the womb. If women would remember these facts much 
ungrounded fear would be prevented. 

Similarly if men knew that sores on the lip or tongue 
following the constant use of a pipe or the presence of a 
jagged tooth, the appearance of white patches on the tongue 
or ‘“‘milky-way” areas on the lip, are not cancer, but only 
danger signals of this affection, much fear would be elim- 
inated and untoward results prevented. 


Better Treatment Needed 


Better facilities for treatment of cancer should be avail- 
able. Fifteen years ago the government of Sweden, learning 
through the advice of far-sighted physicians that ragliation 
therapy had an important future, purchased a large amount 
of radium which was made available at the government 
Institute in Stockholm. This is the leading cancer insti- 
tution in the world. People with cancer or apparent cancer 
are practically compelled to go to the Institute for treat- 
ment, their railway fares being paid. An efficient follow-up 
system is provided. Norway has a similar institution and 
Denmark is rapidly following in the footsteps of the other 
Scandinavian countries. A survey of the field of cancer 
made by the British Ministry of Health, has resulted in a 
public appeal for two and one-half million pounds for the 
purchase of thirty grams of radium. The government will 
contribute one-half of this amount and it is proposed to 
utilize the acquired radium in ten convenient centres which 
will have, in addition, X-ray and other means of treatment. 
At an early date sixty grams of radium will be on hand for 
the treatment of cancer in the British Isles. 

In America, the State of Massachusetts, always pro- 
gressive in the field of public health, has established at the 
General Hospital in Boston, a cancer service similar to that 
found in Sweden. This service is not mandatory but its 
value is so well-known that it attracts people from all over 
the state. A similar effort is being made by the cities of 
Buffalo and Philadelphia. So far nothing of the kind has 
been established in Canada, but only last month the Premier 
of Ontario announced that his government had decided to 
devote half a million dollars to the purchase of radium 
and, with the co-operation of the medical profession, to 
establish one or more Radium Centres for treatment in 
Ontario. This, when accomplished, will prove of inestimable 
value in the prevention and cure of cancer. A similar plan 
is being developed in the Provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. Another factor, if extensively employed, would 
render good service in cancer prevention. Most people 
follow the custom of seeing a dentist at regular intervals 
so that decay of the teeth is checked in its early stages. It is 
of far greater importance that persons should periodically 
see their doctor in order to be sure that the delicate mach- 
inery of the body is kept in repair, and that disease, in- 
cluding cancer, is discovered in the earliest stages when it is 
still possible to prevent disastrous consequences. The health 
insurance scheme of Great Britain and of European coun- 
tries is valuable in that it affords early opportunity to a 
large proportion of the population of prevention and treat- 
ment of disease in the stage where such measures are of the 
highest value. The large life insurance companies, alive to 
their financial interests, have grasped the value of regular 
periodical health examination and are offering facilities 
for this purpose to their respective policy-holders. 


Radium 


Radium, familiar to the public in illuminated watch- 
dials, and which is of so high value in the treatment of cancer 
and of pre-cancerous conditions, is a metal. It is a highly 
radio-active substance, that is to say, it possesses the prop- 
erty of emitting, spontaneously, characteristic rays, in- 
visible to the eye and capable of penetrating substances 
impenetrable by ordinary light. 

Radium was discovered in 1898 by Monsieur and Madame 
Curie the French chemists. At first, its principal source was 
the pitch-blende found in North Bohemia. At the present 
time the chief world’s supply comes from the carnotite 
sands of Colorado, which contain about two per cent of 
uranium nitrate (the amount of [Continued on page 8«} 
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THE CHILDREN’S FAIRY BOOK 


and pin the pages in the center---and you will have a pretty fairy book for the children. 
This is the first of a group of similar stories to alternate with The Chatelaine’s cut-outs. 
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Y 
Y (Ox upon a time what happened did happen, 


and if it had not happened this story would 
never have been told. 


Long ago, an old woman who had one little daughter 
lived in a tiny house in the heart of a great forest. 
The thatched roof of her house was high and peaked, 
so that the snow would slide off in the winter time. 
The old woman was not kind to her daughter, for 
she beat her for singing in the summer, and made her 
shovel snow all day long in the winter. 


One day, when the old woman was making bread, 
two strangers came by. 


, Baba Outza,” they said (for that was her name), 
will you make us some bread, and give us something 
to eat? We have come a long! way, and we are very 


hungry.” 
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The little girl did as she was told. Then she stood 
in the doorway, waiting for the strangers to come. 
They soon came. 


“Little girl,” they said, “where is Baba Outza? 





She promised us some bread.” 


The little girl raised her eyes to the strangers. 
They saw that her eyes were full of tears. 


“She has gone away on a trip, and will not be back 
for a long time,” she said, weeping. Her poor little 
heart hurt her, for she knew that what she said was 
not true. 
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= DITORIAL> 


N OVEM- 
BER has 
always glowed 
for me in the 
calendar of the 
months. 1 
wonder if you 
feel the same 
way about it? 
Perhaps it is 
the age-old 
associations of 
Thanksgiving; 
the sense of home-coming throughout the land; 
of bright kitchens, warm and fragrant with 
the spiciness of fresh-made pickles. Perhaps 
it is the new realization of the beauty of home 
lights gleaming in the early dusk; of the first 
snow-flakes filtering through the deep blue of a 
November twilight. It may be the sense of 
closing one’s home against the storm and 
tempest of the winter; storm windows fastened 
firmly into place, rows of apples in the cellar 
carefully wrapped in paper. Shelves upon 
shelves of the purple of beetroot and grapes— 
the gold of peaches and corn—the scarlet of 
tomatoes and red peppers bottled for the long, 
dark days ahead. 

The smoke of burning leaves curls up from 
the streets—if you are lucky enough to live 
in a town where leaves can be burned! Bulb 
noses are pushing through the moist brown 
fibre in the window pots. A last Michaelmas 
daisy blooming in the garden is reverently 
picked and guarded on the mantelpiece. Far 
through the country the great yellow pump- 
kins are lying on the black bare earth. Bare 
woods are etched darkly against blazing 
sunsets. 

Perhaps it is the realization of the urge for 
giving thanks—for a holiday homecoming- 
for doors that can be shut against the winter; 
for fires to gleam through windowpanes; for 
garnered harvest of the past and hope 
for years to come—a beautiful month, 


November! 


NE day recently I was lunching with a 

mother who has devoted her intelligence 
as well as her time to the upbringing of her 
two boys. The conversation turned on 
modern young people, and obedience. 

“I don’t believe in blind obedience,” said 
the mother—firmly and forcibly, as if the 
subject had been the cause of much thought 
and discussion. 

“Oh, but you must!” I protested. “‘Obedi- 
ence is one of the most important things in a 
hild.” 

“Why,” said the lady, ‘“‘when you expect 


children to develop into human beings capable 
of judging their own lives, or deciding their own 
values, should you train them to do what you 
say without thinking?”’ 


—but they always understand why. 


“IT have brought up my children to obey me 
I do not 


see why I should be vexed with them, if, when I 


tell them to do a thing, they ask why. 


I like 


them to feel that I am a reasonable being and 
that I don’t demand that they should do things 
without a reason. So when I tell Jack to doa 
certain thing, and he asks why, I explain to him; 


I don’t believe in making him do it first and 


understanding why afterwards.” 


“But I have one rule. If they can show a real 


reason why they should not do what I have told 
them, I consider it, and if it is absolutely legiti- 
mate—then I take back my order.” 


“‘But how I hate a child that is always making 


excuses!’’ I protested. 


“‘Never any fear of that. They know excuses 


won't do. They found that out long ago. They 
both realize that they have the opportunity of 
presenting a legitimate reason for not doing 
what I tell them—but they can’t get away 
with a thing. 


selves. 


“I’d rather begin with my children, the way 
I want them to continue. To think for them- 
To reason. To understand that their 


parents will always give them a square deal. 
No I don’t believe in blind obedience.” 
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Do you agree with her? 
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Homesick 


by N. de Bertrand Lugrin 


The crush, the rush, the tumult of the street, 
The pushing, pulsing crowds, the thrust and jam 
Of traffic; all the tapping, hurrying feet 

That beat an endless tattoo. Oh, I am 
Bewildered by the noise of horn and shout, 
And crossing bell, and voices close about 

My ear, high jarring voices, and the chase 

Of wind that sweeps the dust into my face. 


There is no salt, poor wind, upon its lip, 

Nor any scent of pine. It does not know 
Aught of a forest. Never saw the dip 

Of golden sun behind a mountain’s snow; 
Nor drowsing foothills, drawing close at night 
Beneath a coverlet of chrysolite. 
Born in a city of a city’s sod, 
It does not know the sweeping seas of God. 


But I, when dark comes, and the city lights 
Blaze out a carnival, will close my eyes 

And ears, and think of lovely western nights 
Where over the Sooke Hills the sunset dies, 
And, for a moment, all the fir trees stay 

In silence, tribute to a dying day, 

And then the breeze awakes and brings to me 
The hymn of forest and the hush of sea. 
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HILE we are on children, I wonder how 

many of you agree with Mrs. O. C. 
Edwards, of Claresholme, Alberta, that gallant 
lady who has led so many battles for her sex. 

“It is a crime the way some children are 
treated,” she said recently, during the conven- 
tion of the National Council of Women in 
Niagara Falls, Ontario. ‘‘I shudder to see a 
man whip a horse, but I feel worse when I see a 
mother drag her child along the street jerking 
him and saying ‘See here, I'll tend to you when 
I get home.’ 

“That isn’t the way a sculptor does his work. 
He doesn’t knock off pieces of marble. It is 
touch, touch, touch with the finished product 
in view. The trouble is that so many mothers 
do not see the soul of the child and the necessity 
for a continuous, gentle touch, touch, touch.” 
Mrs. Edwards’ gesture was more eloquent than 
any words. 

Mrs. Edwards also has some intensely inter- 
esting ideas about punishing a child in school. 
“At the next meeting of the provincial executive 
of Alberta,” she said, “I will ecommend that 
the councils consider some regulation as to the 
methods, ways and means of school punishment, 
and who should administer it in the public 
schools. 

“IT do not believe in long detentions, or writ- 
ing monotonous lines like ‘I must not talk in 
school.’ You would not agree that a child 
should go hungry; why then prevent a child 
having his normal recreation by retaining him 

in school after hours? Punishment should not 

destroy the machinery of the child.” 


SHALL be so grateful if you will write and 

let me know how your children like their 
own little fairy book as presented in this 
issue. For this is one of those instances in 
which the readers can help so much with the 
development of a magazine. We are running 
this fairy book in place of the cut-outs this 
month in some fear and trembling—for there 
are so many thousands of children who watch 
eagerly, month by month for their cut-outs. 
Will they be terribly disappointed? Or will 
a little book of their very own, which can 
be cut out of the magazine the moment it 
arrives, be as pleasant for them? 

One day we hope to run this fairy book 
as well as the cut-outs. But just at present 
they must be alternated. But do drop a 
line to let us know how your children liked 


their feature this month, as I am very 
anxious to know. 


Byins Hn Sond 
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along the Mall. 
Few of us can remember connectedly before the age of 


four years old, and it is curious to reflect that the memory 
of this small child, already such an important personage 
in the eyes of England, is still only nebulous and vague, and 
that but a few incidents of this part of her life will survive 
in after years clear and defined from out of a misty haze. 
Surely this day in July on the balcony at Buckingham 
Palace, will be one of Princess Elizabeth’s very early 
memories. 


YRTUNATELY Princess Elizabeth has a serene outlook 
re life, changes and packings and departures worry her 
not at all. One day she may be taking her afternoon drive 
in familiar midsummer London. She may be looking out 
on houses and squares that she knows, on hurrying people 
and elegant cars and smart friendly policemen and hot 
sunshiny streets, and the next, she may suddenly find herself 
transplanted to the amazing silence and stillness of Glamis, 
where there are no noises of motors and no smells of petrol; 
where out for your afternoon walk you hardly meet anyone 
at all, and where every one you meet is a friend. 

There are many times in London, when on account of her 
parents’ constant engagements, Princess Elizabeth rushing 








week of October 1929, it was to travel south alone 
with her nurse, for she was due to fulfill a social engagement 
of her own. She was going to stay with the King and Queen 


at Sandringham. After just two nights therefore in her 
nursery in Piccadilly, she started off in high spitits with her 
grandparents from King’s Cross, and although intensely 
interested in the furnishings of the King’s compartment and 
of the one which had been fitted up for her like a nursery, 
she was also very anxious to have a really good game on the 
platform before it was actually time for everyone to take 
their seats in the train. The crowds who happened to be 
in the station could judge at a glance of the very healthful 
effect that her holiday in Scotland had had on Princess 
Elizabeth. 

Once at Sandringham Princess Elizabeth set herself 
eamestly to continue the good work which she had so 
willingly undertaken at Craigwell House and at Windsor 
—that of cheering the King’s, almost completed convales- 
cence, by her breezy and bracing companionship. Princess 
Elizabeth’s youthful and extremely vital personality is at 
times so intensely tonic, that the thoughts of a convalescent 
to whom she is devoting herself turn a trifle wistfully 
toward a short period of rest. It is related that on such an 


The concluding installment of the story of little Pri ncess Elizabeth 
told by a former member of the Royal Household 
7 This month Anne Ring tells how the little 
by AN N E RING Princess is dressed, and how the Duchess feels 
about pets for her daughter. 
Bos. ESS ELIZABETH’S third birthday party was occasion, the King, evidently desirous of keeping his 
celebrated with the help of three candles and a very beau- thought to himself, refrained from ringing the bell which 
a cake. It had to be an extra large cake because the should summon the Princess’s nurse, but opening the 
rincess shared it with the delighted village children, door of his room, went into the corridor in search of her 
and certainly, as long as cake crumbs endure, portions himself. Instantly a clear and guileless voice pursued 
of it will be preserved as precious relics in the cottage him—‘‘Grandpapa, Grandpapa! you’ve forgotten to 
parlors of Naseby. shut the door!” Princess Elizabeth, having by 
= Princess Elizabeth received a number of delightful perseverance attained to the poise and polish of the 
presents, some of which were catalogued at the time agreeably mannered, is a believer in passing it on. 
in the press—‘‘a pony from her parents, and a cairn It was on November 4th, that Princess Elizabeth 
terrier from her uncle the Prince of Wales.” Unfor- returned to London with the King and Queen. 
tunately, though the reporters considered that these Sitting between them in the car from King’s Cross in 
presents were just the very thing for the Princess, her cosy autumn coat and her becoming autumn 
their views were not shared by the Duke and bonnet, she leaned far forward to gaze at the vast 
Duchess, who think that Princess Elizabeth is still crowd gathered outside Buckingham Palace to 
too young for such exacting possessions as pets—to welcome the King home. But for once Princess 
be strictly truthful therefore, she was not given Elizabeth was very still and serious, awed a little 
either a pony or a dog! as children are by an undercurrent of emotion too 
A great deal has already appeared in the press deep for them to understand. She sat very solemnly, 
about Princess Elizabeth’s ear for music, and many forgetting as she so often does, when looking out on 
letters have been received by the Duchess soliciting people from the car window, to laugh and kiss her 
the honor of teaching the Princess her first notes, but hand. 
doubtless when the time comes the Duchess will wish With the exception of a few visits to London, the early 
herself, to give her little daughter lessons, just as she spring of 1930 was spent at Naseby in Northampton- 
herself learnt music for years in childhood from her shire, a quiet time for the Princess marked only by 
own mother. those red-letter days, when having patted with the flat of 
At present Princess Elizabeth is far too young for lessons her small palm the smooth sleek shoulder of her father’s 
of any kind, though with her bright, open intelligence, she horse and seen him mount, she would drive with her mother 
must be learning every day. She always shows the most to a meet. 
eager and intense interest in anything that is explained to And every day, down in the gardens of Naseby the gay 
her, and as the Duchess says of her little daughter, “Eliza- spring days were getting gayer and brighter and more 
we beth is such a good companion.” springlike, until quite suddenly so it seemed to Princess 
Princess Elizabeth with hundreds and thousands of the Elizabeth, it was actually time to pack up again and move 
King’s thankful subjects, welcomed her grandfather home away to Windsor. For it was April, and April meant Easter, 
last year. As the royal carriage moving through cheering and Princess Elizabeth’s birthday. 
multitudes passed beneath the windows of the house in It must be a pleasant thing when one is four years old 
Piccadilly, the King and Queen looked up, and there on the downstairs from her nursery, or flying upstairs from her and a Princess to spend one’s birthday in such a splendid 
balcony stood a radiantly happy party—the Duke and drive or her walk to demand her father or mother, finds place as Royal Windsor. Princess Elizabeth’s fourth birth- 
Duchess of York with Princess Mary and Lord Lascelles that they are away from home. But at Glamis this never day was on bank holiday, and though she had but the 
and their two little sons, and in the midst, Princess Eliza- happens. From the moment when, sometimes uncomfort- haziest idea as to why all those hundreds of laughing and 
beth, all curls and smiles, blowing kisses to her grandfather ably bright and early, trailing her favorite toy, she invades cheering people were thronging the Norman gate and the 
fervently with her left hand, while with her right she waved her mother’s room, until that pleasantly tired moment, St. George’s gate, and trying to burst into the quadrangle 
her Union Jack as vigorously as any loyal Londoner. Nor called “‘tucking-up time,”’ Princess Elizabeth revels in the to see her, she knew quite well that they had come with the 
was this the last excitement of that exciting day, for Princess companionship of the best playmates in the world. very friendly intention of wishing her many happy returns 
Elizabeth hurried with her mother to Buckingham Palace to It is true that when the Duke is not having games with of the day. 
be there when the King arrived. When at last the King and her, or taking her by the hand under the stone archway and 
Queen came out on to the scarlet and gold draped balcony, across the cobbled court to the stables, or making pictures AYY attempt to chronicle the early life of a princess 
the delighted crowds could see that King George was leading of her among the lilies or the friendly tumbling dogs, that would probably be looked upon as hopelessly inade- 
his granddaughter by the hand, and as the mighty choir of he disappears fishing, or playing golf, or snipe shooting. quate without some reference to her clothes. c then 
“God save the King” changed to a thunder of cheering, But Princess Elizabeth's mother is nearly always with her. Princess Elizabeth is such a very little princess, th. ‘othes 
Princess Elizabeth bareheaded in her pink frock, was lifted Together they wander in search of a peach to the glass at the moment mean only to her, a frock and shoes, her at 
on to a chair between her grandparents, and after gravely houses, learning on the way the name of some plant or and her bonnet. At present she leaves the choice of * 
‘ saluting in response to the excited applause that greeted her flower freshly aflame in the border. Or with a passionate clothes entirely with her mother, and who could be be‘ >» 
appearance, she watched with intense interest the really interest they look for that one white sprig in the heather qualified than the Duchess, who in these days of samen_s: 
wonderful spectacle of the enthusiastic crowd filling the that brings joy and the heart’s desire. in women’s dress, always achieves individuality without 
~ square and overflowing in all directions into the park and ever a touch of the extravagant. 
HEN Princess Elizabeth left Scotland in the first The Duchess of York has very definite ideas about dress- 


ing a little child, and they can be summed up in the single 
word, simplicity. 

Princess Elizabeth when tiny wore only white, with no 
touch of color but her coral beads—in crawling days a pink 
sprigged crawler used to be pulled over her dainty skirts. 
Then, after a time her white cambric morning frocks would 
be smocked across the yoke with some pale color, and on her 
feet would be turquoise shoes or gay little scarlet shoes, 
bright and arresting as holly berries. 

Today Princess Elizabeth still has her white frocks for 
the morning, loose and simple, and made with a yoke— 
and most people, having seen them so often in the photo- 
graphs, could describe her afternoon dresses. To begin with, 
the waistline of these frocks is always normal, for the 
Duchess of York does not like the long-waisted style for 
children. There is a plain small bodice often with short 
sleeves, while the little skirt is all tiny flouncy frills. Quite 
often now the Princess appears in colors—primrose yellow 
or flower-like pink. 

Wild rose pink is a color that suits Princess Elizabeth 
perfectly, and Londoners, during blazing July days, were 
charmed to catch glimpses of her {Continued on page 65} 
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Vacation Days 


by Frederick §. Challener, R.C.A. 
DT 


This is one of Frederick Challener’s most recent paintings, and 
illustrates the vitality and exquisite sense of color harmony that 
distinguish all his canvases. 


Mr. Challener was born in England, but came to Canada as a 
child, where he studied at the Ontario School of Art, Toronto, 
and under G. A. Reid, RC.A. In 1900 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Royal Canadian Academy, and since that time his 
work has won increasing popularity both at home and abroad. 
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Hh many of our readcrs, 


I wonder, divide their year by 
its holidays? The New Year, 
Easter, Midsummer Vacation, 
Thanksgiving, all lead up to 
the grand climax ‘‘Christmas,”’ 
which is preceded by such a 
pleasant flurry of preparations 
And the last minute flurry is 
more pleasant and exhilarating 
for the home maker, who mingles 
with the crowds of busy shop- 
pers, secure in the knowledge 
that her larder is well stocked 
with those viands peculiar to the 
holiday season. So, if you 
haven’t already prepared the 
Christmas cake and pudding, 
mixed the mince meat, and packed away the smaller cakes, 
do so now, and leave December free for the other interesting 
seasonal duties. 

Not only does this forethought lighten the December rush, 
but many of the essential ingredients of the Christmas 
delicacies can be purchased now at a lower cost than in 
another month. And certainly the products for which we 
are giving directions here will be improved in flavor when 
they are brought out after ripening for six weeks or so, and 
take their important places in the many holiday menus 
which are planned for the season’s gatherings. 

The recipes suggested here are old favorites, and can be 
followed closely by the inexperienced Christmas hostess, or 
varied with other combinations of fruits, and nuts or a 
choice of flavorings to suit the taste of the experienced cook 
who delights in trying a new recipe, but invariably adds her 
own individual touch 


Christmas Recipes 
Christmas Cake 


1, Pound of mixed peel 


15 Pound of butter 
14 Pound of chopped al- 


1, Pound of brown sugar 
11, Pounds of pastry flour monds 
5 Large eggs 14 Ounce of ground ginger 
1 Pound of currants 14 Ounce of pastry 
1, Pound of Valencia spice 
raisins 1, Cupful of molasses 
Cream the butter and sugar together 
thoroughly. Drop the eggs in one at a time 
and beat well after the addition of each egg, 
keeping the mixture very smooth. Add the 
flour and mix very slightly, then mix in the 
fruit, nuts and spices and molasses and con- 
tinue mixing until the whole is thoroughly 
blended. Put in tins lined with greased paper 
and bake in a slow oven (300 degrees F.). 
For a two-pound cake about two hours is the 
time required for baking. If the mixture begins 
to curdle during the addition of the eggs, add 
a little of the flour and then the remaining 
eggs. 
Cherry Cake 
1 Pound of butter 
1 Pound of fruit sugar 
114 Pounds of pastry flour 
8 Large or 10 small ezgs 








Helping mother to miake the Christmas goodies is all part of the fun of the holiday preparations. 


114 to 2 Pounds of fruit (candied cherries, candied pine- 
apple, citron peel, white raisins. ) 


Almond Flavoring 


Cream the butter and sugar together thoroughly. Drop 
the eggs in one at a time, and beat well after the addition 
of each egg, keeping the mixture very smooth. Add the 
flour and mix very slightly, then add the fruit and flavoring 
and combine the ingredients well. Put in tins lined with 
greased paper, and sprinkle sugar lightly over the top. 
Bake in a moderate oven for about two hours. 


Christmas Pudding 


14 Teaspoonful of nutmeg 
4 Cupful of milk 
4 Cupful of corn syrup 
1 Pound of grated bread 
crumbs 


1 Pound of beef suet 

1 Pound of brown sugar 
6 Eggs, well beaten 

1 Pound of flour 

2 Teaspoonfuls of baking 


powder 1 Pound of raisins 
1 Teaspoonful of ground 1 Pound of currants 
cloves 1 Pound of mixed peel 


1 Teaspoonful of cinnamon 14 Pound of chopped 
1 Teaspoonful of allspice almonds 





This Christmas cake is an old favorite and is a happy thought for gift boxes as 
well as for the home festivities. 


The puddings and cakes 
that taste best at Christ- 
mas should be made in 


early days of November 


Mix together the suet and sugar, add 
the beaten eggs. Sift together the flour, 
baking powder and spices, and add al- 
ternately with the milk. Add the corn 
syrup and stir in the breadcrumbs, fruits 
and nuts. Allow to stand for a few min- 
utes and then cook by boiling or steaming 
one hour for every pound of pudding. 


Shortbread 


1 Pound of flour 

14 Pound of butter 

ly Pound of fruit sugar 
1 Small egg 


Rub the butter into the flour until a 
fine granular mixture is obtained. Beat 
the egg slightly and add the sugar to it. 
Make a well in the centre of the flour and 
butter mixture and into it pour the egg and 
sugar. Turn the flour mixture into centre 
and thorougnly mix aii tne ingredients. 
The resulting product should be quite 
clear and waxy. Roll on a slightly floured 
board to about one-quarter inch thickness and cut in any 
desired shapes. Bake on a perfectly smooth baking sheet 
(ungreased ), in a slow oven (275 degrees F.) for about one- 
half hour. 


English Mince Meat (without meat ) 


11% Pounds of currants 
1 Pound of mixed peel 
4 Pounds of chopped 
apples 
1 Pound of chopped suet 


114 Pounds of brown sugar 
1 Pound of raisins 
Grated rind and juice of 
3 lemons 
Spice to taste 


Mix all the ingredients and set away to ripen. 
Christmas Confection 


1 Cupful of figs 1 Cupful of stoned prunes 
1 Cupful of seeded raisins 2 Cupfuls of shelled nuts 
1 Cupful of stoned dates 


Wash the fruit and put fruit and nuts through a food 
chopper. The resulting mass may be easily formed into a 
loaf and used for a variety of sweets. 

To part, add melted chocolate, work it in well, form into 
balls and roll in powdered sugar. 

Form individual pieces and dip in melted 
fondant. Roll in powdered sugar and decorate 
with candied cherries, or pineapple or whole 
nuts. 

Make into a roll as thick as the wrist and 
cut in thin slices. Decorate with bits of peel. 

Soften the mixture with a little cream and 
use for sandwiches. 

Chinese Chews 
1 Cupful of dates cut up 
1 Cupful of walnuts chopped 
1 Cupful of granulated sugar 
34 Cupful of fiour 
1 Teaspoonful of baking powder 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
2 Eggs 

Mix dry ingredients, then put in nuts and 
dates. Add beaten eggs. Spread in a thin 
sheet one-half inch deep on a buttered pan. 
Bake for thirty minutes in a moderate oven. 
Cut in squares. Then roll in powdered sugar. 
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Thanksgiving Day P lans 


by HELEN G. CAMPBELL 
Director, The Chatelaine Institute 





ol 
HE voice of a nation is raised in gratitude. For menus suggested are planned according to the 





summer sun, for cooling rain, for the fullness of the harvest, old traditions with distinctive touches in keeping 

we give thanks. with modern times. They are appropriate for this -~ 
The celebration of Thanksgiving Day is a precedent set autumn feast-day when the nation unites in gratitude 

by our forefathers—a custom revered and observed by each for the earth’s abundance. 

succeeding generation. Hospitality is the expression of our 

gratitude—fitting acknowledgment of our thanks. So we “ : 

plan our Thanksgiving feast to compliment our guests and Koo yrs ee g 

to do honor to this annual holiday in the season of plenty. ? Baked Apples with Pork ' 
The menu may be simple, with delicious, old-fashioned a . Wash and core small apples and fill the centres with red ‘ 

dishes to delight the hearts and palates of guests at the Thanksgiving Menus jelly. Place in a baking pan and pour a little water into the i 


family reunion. It may be an elaborate meal with expensive 
delicacies supplementing familiar favorites. Its charm will 


Family Dinners 


pan to keep the apples from sticking. Bake until soft. 
basting frequently. These may be served hot or cold. 


depend on its appropriateness, its careful preparation and Half Grapefruit 
its tranquil service. Roast Pork Baked Tomatoes 

Nowadays, even holiday repasts are simpler than the Small Baked or Spiced Apples 6 Tomatoes (medium, round) 
old-time feasts with their appalling superabundance. But Celery l4 Tablespoonful of chopped onion 
there is no lack of variety of foods from which the house- Scalloped Potatoes Baked Tomatoes 2 Tablespoonfuls of butter ; 
keeper may make her choice, and prepare a successful dinner Pineapple and Orange Salad 14 Cupful of bread crumbs i 
to suit her purse and please her taste. Cranberry Tart Pie 14 Teaspoonful of salt 

Turkey is the traditional fowl for Thanksgiving, but Coffee Pepper 

1 Egg 


chicken, duck or goose may be used in its place. Roast 
pork or a baked ham would also be appropriate and accept- 
able. Game is delicious, and suggestive of earlier Thanks- 
giving feasts. 

One has a choice, too, in accompaniments—a variety of 
vegetables, relishes and fruits. Cranberries seem to “go 
with” this holiday dinner, and there are many ways in 
which they may be served—in a sauce, jellied, in pies or 
as anice. Or the juice may form the main ingredient of an 


Fruit Cup in Cranberry Juice 
Roast Stuffed Chicken 
Mashed Potatoes Baked Squash 
Tomato Jelly Salad 
Pumpkin Pie with Whipped Cream 
Nuts Coffee Fruit 


“Company” Dinners 


14 Cupful of buttered crumbs 


Wash medium sized round tomatoes and cut a thin slice 
from the stem end. Scoop out the inside, with a teaspoon. 
Sprinkle the inside of the shell with salt and let stand while 
preparing the stuffing. Brown the onion in the butter, add 
the bread crumbs, seasonings and tomato pulp, then the 
beaten egg. Cook for one minute, then refill the shells, 
cover with the buttered crumbs and bake for 20 minutes 


appetizer served as the first course. Pickled peaches, or __ Oyster Cocktail in a hot oven. 

plums and many spiced fruits are suitable. Sliced oranges, Celery Stuffed Olives Pineapple and Orange Salad 

sprinkled with paprika make an attractive garnish for roast a a Arrange alternate thin slices of orange and pineapple on a 
fowl. berry y bed of lettuce. Sprinkle with powdered sugar, garnish with 


Something of the technique of menu-making is essential 
to success in planning the Thanksgiving dinner. The budget 
must be considered, and thought given to the amount of 
work necessary for preparation and service. Decide upon a 
menu which can be accomplished without undue tax on the 
purse, and upon your strength and time; the simple home 
dinner may be equally as successful as the most elaborate 
banquet, if it is wisely planned, well cooked and gracefully 
served. 

For the first course, a tomato cocktail or fruit cup is 
excellent. Soup may appear as the first course, or it may be 
served immediately after the appetizer. In either case, with 
a heavy dinner, a clear soup is preferable to the richer, 
thickened variety. The vegetables served with the meat or 
fowl should be suitable in flavor and tex- 
ture and provide pleasing color harmony. 
For instance, with pork, duck or goose, a 
leafy, succulent vegetable is particularly 
appropriate; with chicken or turkey there 
is a long list from which to choose. Potatoes 
in some form are usually served and they 
may be attractively garnished to add an 
additional holiday touch. 

The modern hostess will add a salad to 
her menu, thereby increasing the dietetic 
value and colorful attractiveness of the 
meal. Vegetables or fruit on a bed of crisp 
green may be used. The former is a better 
choice if fruit has been served as the first 
course; if the meal has begun with soup, 
a plain or molded fruit salad will be 
relished. Typical desserts for the gala 
occasion are pumpkin or mince pies, 
cranberry tartlets or plum pudding. Ice 
cream is a more modern dish, which will 
fittingly grace the Thanksgiving meal. 

Each course of the neal should be care- 
fully considered and selected to develop an 
attractive and appetizing ensemble. The 


Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Creamed Cauliflower 
Lettuce with Russian Dressing 
Maraschino Frozen Dessert 
Nuts Coffee Raisins 


Melon Balls and Grapes 
Clear Tomato Soup 
Roast Duck with Dressing 
Orange Slices with Paprika 
Duchess Potatoes Baked Onions 
Cranberry Salad 
Fruit and Nuts Mince Pie Coffee 
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chopped mint and serve with French dressing. 


Cranberry Tart Pie 
1!4 Cupfuls of cranberries 
14 Cupful of water 
34 Cupful of sugar 
1g Teaspoonful of salt 


Wash and pick over the cranberries. Cook with the water 
in a covered pan until the skins burst. Stir in the sugar and 
salt. Allow to cool, then place in a pie tin lined with plain 
pastry. Arrange a lattice of strips of pastry over the top 
and bake in a hot oven (400 degrees) for 30 minutes or 
until brown. 


Fruit Cup in Cranberry Juice 
1 Grapefruit 
2 Oranges 
1 Cupful of diced pineapple 
1 Cupful of diced banana 
1 Cupful of halved grapes 


{Continued on page 62} 
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urnishing the Lnstitute 
The Dining Room of The Chatelaine Institute 


Is furnished to meet the modern demand 





Rush-boltomed seats may be 
refinished with shellac when- 
ever necessary. 


by HELEN CAMPBELL. 


Director, The Chatelaine Institute 


(2 scacian women are interested in smart and 
appropriate furniture. This fact is evidenced from the 
many requests for a detailed description of the various 
pieces referred to in our artiele ““The Dining Room of The 
Chatelaine Institute,” which appeared in the September 
issue of The Chatelaine. For 
years, more or less firmly 
established styles of furniture 
which met the requirements of 
the conventional dining room 
have been in vogue. Nowadays, 

he popular small house and 
apartment makes economy of 
space important and the com- 
bination dining and living room 
is a practical feature in many 
modern homes. There is a 
demand for furniture suitable to 
furnish a room of this type 
attractively and economically. 

The Chatelaine Institute 
dining room is furnished to 
demonstrate the interesting pos- 
sibilities of this arrangement. 
It is a room of restful simplicity 
and graceful charm; it represents 
Canadian workmanship and de- 
sign, Canadian materials and 
products, and is an appropriate 
and efficient room for conducting 
the various activities of the 
Canadian home. 

Furnished in the French Pro- 
vincial manner, this room recalls 
the historic homes of dauntless 
French explorers, who brought 
to the New World their effects 
and many refinements of the 
Old. These dwellings were, in 
many instances, modelled on the 
delightful houses in the provinces of France, from 
which came many of these intrepid nation builders. 
Early Canadian homes, were therefore, French Pro- 
vincial in character, and the furniture of that period, 
strong and sturdy and free of excess ornamentation, 
is used in the Institute dining room. 

The present day vogue for this type of furniture, is 
one of the distinct trends in interior decoration, and 
no style more markedly combines utility and grace. 
Rooms of this type have hospitable beauty especially suit- 
able to the country home and informal apartment. 

A successful room is not the result of a mere collection of 
necessary pieces. It is achieved by the wise use of color, a 
sense of good proportion, and a choice of well designed and 
well constructed furniture, fitted for its purpose and suitable 
to the room in which it is placed. Added to this, there must 
be careful grouping for convenience and comfort, and the 
use of hangings and small decorative objects in keeping with 
the general theme. 1k 

The first essential in developing a good interior is a study 
of the architecture of the room, its size, height, the number 


The dining room has achieved an air of 
welcoming charm and hospitality. The 
furniture is of Canadian workmanship and 
design---maple in French Provincial style. 
The shelves of the open dresser shown at right 
hold colorful pottery, old pewter and copper. 


for practical comfort 





A long, narrow table, in the draw-top style, 
is splendid for space-saving. 


and location of the windows, doors and other openings. 
The Institute dining room presented some problems; it is 
irregular in shape and of moderate size. To give an effect of 
spaciousness, the walls are papered with a soft, light paper 
of indistinct and inconspicuous pattern, enlivened by flecks 
of clear yellow and small broken lines of gold. Against this 
background, maple furniture of warm amber tone shows to 
excellent advantage. 

The dining room of the Institute must be furnished to 
meet the modern demand for practical comfort; it must be 
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Canadian in workmanship and design; it 
must have a dignified spick-and-spanness 
and a welcoming charm and hospitality. 
Clearly, then, an adaptation of the 
French Provincial note was just the thing. One could see, 
in imagination, the open dresser fitted into that particular 
corner, the ladder-backed, rush-bottomed chairs, the table 
of the draw-top, refectory style, the convenient server. 
Canadian made furniture in the style desired was not 
available in local shops, but a design embodying the graceful 
line and sturdy simplicity of the French Provincial was 
made to meet the requirements, and the various pieces were 












The curve in the back splats 
gives an interesting line to 
the ladder-back chatrs. 


constructed by a Canadian manufacturer. There is evidence 
of interest on the part of the furniture trade, and it is 
probable that similar pieces will be on the market in the 
near future. 

Maple was the wood chosen, for, besides being typically 
Canadian, it has other advantages which recommend it. 
It is closely grained and hard, and as it is light in color, 
can be finished in any shade. Moreover, it will not easily 
dent or mar; does not warp if properly cured and takes a 
beautiful gloss. Lacquer can be applied as a protection, and 
when rubbed down, a mellow, satiny tone is produced. 

The idea of the open dresser of this type originated in 
England, and was afterwards adopted in the French 
provinces. It is both useful and decorative—a thing of 
beauty when its shelves hold color- 
ful china or pottery, old pewter or 
burnished copper. Fwo small cup- 
boards and several drawers are 
convenient for linen, flatware and 
other table appointments. 

Rush-bottomed seats on the 
ladder-backed chairs are remin- 
iscent of the days when the peasants 
gathered the rush and used it for 
this purpose. They are durable and 
can be refinished with shellac, when- 
ever necessary. The back posts of 
the chairs have a gracefully turned 
knob or finial, and the curve in the 
back splats gives an interesting line. 
While the chairs have great rigidity 
of construction, they are light in 
weight, a feature which the house- 
keeper appreciates. 

A long, narrow 
table, in the draw-top 
style is splendid for 
space-saving. Its sta- 
bility and ease of oper- 
ation are also 
utilitarian character- 


‘we aue) BY, 
istics which make this 
type of table increas- 


| rrr r : ingly popular. Three 


Aa eae - sizes are possible; one 
end or both ends may 
be extended. Closed, 
the table measures 
fifty-four by thirty-six 
inches, but it can be 
lengthened by twenty 
inches on each end, 
and is then of ample 
size to accommodate 
ten people for a meal. 
The server has a deep, 
roomy drawer for table 
linen and conforms in 
architectural design to 
the other pieces. 
Linoleum, which 
only a few years ago, 
would have been considered unsuitable and out of place 
as a floor covering for other rooms than hall or kitchen, is 
now found in many of the smartest homes. Black and 
white block pattern is used in the Institute dining room, 
and richness of texture and good design lend dignity and a 
touch of pleasing formality. It creates, too, a good back- 
ground for a rug. 
The radiators are decorative, with [Continued on page 63} 
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Doilies, Ticbacks and Edgings 


New designs in crochet that su ‘gest dainty Christmas gifts 





The edging shown above is excellent for a bath towel tf it is worked in very 
coarse thread. A finer thread makes tt suitable for hand towels. 


N OW that November days have come, our thoughts 
begin to turn toward the Christmas season which will be 
here almost before we are aware of it. The woman who 
begins early to prepare her gifts can really enjoy Christmas 
when it comes, because she has all in readiness, leaving 
plenty of time to enjoy putting the work which represents 
so many loving thoughts into dainty wrappings and sending 
it off to her friends. 

Last month we learned how to work simple edgings, some 
of which may now be utilized as dainty trims for hand- 
kerchiefs of fine lawn, linen, or pongee. 

Made of No. 80 or 100 thread using a No. 13 or 14 hook, 
the two narrow shell edgings and the narrow Cluny edging 
would be very attractive either in white or colors. 

What would please a busy housewife more than a gift of 
one or more prettily trimmed towels? The trims may be 
very quickly worked, especially the edge designed for the 
bath towel, which is worked on a simple foundation of 
shells. 

Use No. 5 Pearl Cotton and a No. 4 or 6 hook. 

1st row—Ch 9, shell of 3 tr, ch 3, 3 tr in first two 
stitches of chain. Turn. 

2nd row—Ch 5, shell (sh) in sh, ch 2, tr in 
3rd st of ch at end of row. Turn. 

8rd row—Ch 5, sh in sh. Turn and repeat 
2nd and 3rd rows till there are four loops 
of 5 ch on outer edge. Repeat 3rd row and 
work scallop as follows:—Ch 5, 3 groups 
(gr) of 2 d tr with 3 ch between groups in 
first loop of edge. By groups we mean d tr 
made by working off 2 loops twice, and 
retaining 2 loops on hook, work another d tr 
working off 2 loops twice leaving 3 loops on 
hook which are worked off all together. 

Group stitches are always worked in this 
way retaining last loop of each treble till 
required number are made then all these 
loops are worked off together as one stitch. 


Under next loop work 1 gr of 2 d tr— 
ch 3—2 gr of 2 tr tr with 5 ch between, ch 3, 
1 gr of 2 d tr, then 3 gr of 2 d tr separated 
by 3 ch in next loop, ch 2, d c in last loop 
of edge. Turn. 

(2 d, 4 ch, 2 d) under 2 ch, (3 d, 4 ch, 3d) 
under each ch of 3 sts, and (1 d, 4 ch, 3 d, 
4 ch, 3d, 4 ch, 1 d) under 5 ch at point and 
(2 d, 4 ch, 2 d) under 2 sts of 5 ch at end of 
scallop. Sl st into 3rd st of ch, ch 2, sh in 
sh, ch 2, tr in 3rd st of ch at end of row. 
Turn and repeat from 3rd row. 

This edging might be used on one end of 
the towel and the other end finished simply 
with a row of d, c, and a picot of 4 sts after 
every 9th d. It will also be effective worked 
in No. 30 or 40 mercerized hard twist 
crochet thread for trimming linen towels. 


Tieback in Cluny Crochet 


A dainty gift that can be made in a short time and will 
be sure to please the woman who delights in letting the 
sunshine into her home is a pair of tiebacks for curtains. 
Although it may appear rather complicated it is really 
quite easy to make and very pretty indeed. No. 30 
mercerized hard twist crochet cotton is a good thread 


Two curtain tiebacksin 
Cluny crochet and 
crocheted Cluny braid. 


to use, though if one wished 
to make it a colored thread 
that would be finer, but 
quite suitable if the work 
was done firmly and evenly. 
One entire strip of braid is 
made first and then the 
work finished while making 
the second strip. 

1st row—Ch 11, tr in the 
8th st from hook, ch 2, miss 
2 sts, tr in last st. 

2nd row—(Ch 3, d in Ist 
sp) twice, ch3, din next sp, 
(ch 3, d in same sp) twice. 

8rd row—Ch4, din Ist loop 
(ch 3, din next loop) 4 times. 

4th row—Ch 4, d in 1st loop, (ch, 3 d in next loop) 3 times, 
ch 3, d in same loop. 

Repeat 4th row 6 times and there will be 4 loops on each 
side, but in 10th row omit last loop and turn. Make 5 ch, 





An exquisite design for a doily in Reticella crochet. 


tr in 2nd loop, ch 2, tr in next loop. Repeat from 2nd row 
till you have 17 sections of braid, ending with the 2 sps. 
Break thread. 

Begin another strip of braid and *make section as before 
and after making two sps, turn and work 1 d over side of 
last tr, ch 8, catch back in 4th st for picot (p) ch. 4. This 


by ELSIE GALLOWAY 







chain with picot in the centre is known as a picot loop 


(p 1). Tr tr in loop between 2nd and 3rd loops of edge, 
* another p 1, fastened with 1 din sp atother end of same 


section of >raid, ch 17, sl st in tr, tr then make leaf as follows: 


work back on first 10 sts of ch, making 1 d, 
1 half treble (h tr) made thus— thread over 
as for tr, insert hook in work and draw 
thread through, and there will be 3 loops 
on hook; pick thread up and draw it through 
all 3 loops at once, 5 tr, 1h tr, 1d 1s (single 
crochet same as s! st), ch 7, d in lst sp of 
first strip of braid, p 1, tr tr between 2nd 
and 3rd loops of edge, ch 10, s in Ist st of 
ch from end of leaf, and work leaf on 10 ch 
as before 1d, lh tr, 5 tr, 1 htr, 1d, 1s, 
sl st to tr tr, p 1, d in sp between Ist and 
2nd sections of braid, turn, ch 14, d tr in 
tr tr, 1 tr, (long tr made by throwing thread 
over hook 4 times, insert hook in st between 
leaves, draw thread through making 6 loops 
on hook, work off 2 loops five times) d tr 
in tr tr on opposite side ** ch 11, miss 1 st 
and work leaf on 10 ch, s in 1 tr, work leaf 
on Ist 10 sts of 14 ch, ch 4, 1 tr in s between 
leaves, ch 4, sl st to end of loose leaf, ch 4, 
s] st to d at end of p 1, d in sp and repeat 
from * to *. Then another p 1. fasten to d 
in sp between sections, and sl st along ch 
to 1 tr in centre, ch 10, s in tr tr, work leaf 
on 10 ch. Then sl st across ch to braid, d 
in sp p.l, tr tr between 2nd and 3rd loops 
of edge, ch 10, s in st next 1 tr, work leaf on 
ch,sin tr tr, p 1, d in sp between sections, 
turn. Ch 14, d tr in tr tr, 1 tr in st above 1 
tr, d tr in tr tr on opposite side, and continue 
from **. When length is finished do not 
break thread but turn and sl st back to 
second leaf and make loop on end thus: 

Ch 20, fasten to end of first leaf, and 
work 35 d over ch—sl st to 2nd st beyond 
end of leaf, turn and work d in each d of 
last row, sl st to ch, turn and work 2 more 
rows of d fastening last row to d in sp at end of braid. After 
6th d of last row ch 7 and catch to tr between 2 sps, turn and 
work 10 d over ch. Finish row of d and sl st across to tr 
between sps, ch 7, fasten to 7th d from end of row, and work 
10 d over ch as before. Break thread and work loop on the 
other end in same way fastening {Continued on page 22} 
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on nald Vanderbilt 


Wy ws acclatws her beaut: yy ano her chic 


Née Gloria Morgan and 
married at only eighteen 
to the third son of the 
late Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
M:s. ReGiNALD VANDERBILT 
lived as a girl in Spain, 
Holland, England and 
France and since her hus- 
band’s death has returned 


to make her home in Paris. 


EAUTY ... with all 

the poise of a grande 

dame of the old régime . . . slim youth in 
subtly simple Paris frocks .. . a flower 
face with the serene young brow and 
burning dark eyes of a Spanish Madonna 








.+. Inevitably Mrs. Reginald Vanderbilt 
has captivated French society! 

Pearls are her chosen jewels and the 
gardenia her favorite flower . . . and these 
accent the incredible whiteness of her 
skin, smooth as gardenia petals, lustrous 


Exquisite women at 
home and abroad 
entrust their skin to 
Pond’s four delight- 
| ful preparations... 
famous Two Creams 
for cleansing and 
protection, super- 
absorbent Cleansing 
Tissues to remove 
cream, Skin Fresh- 
enertobraceand tone. 


as pearls... its beauty due to daily care 

“Even in Paris,” she says, “I still use 
Pond’s .. . for not even the beauty-wise 
French make anything to compare with 
the famous Two Creams! 

“And the new Cleansing Tissues and 
Skin Freshener are in line with the most 
advanced French ideas. 

“All my congratulations to Pond’s!” 

Follow the four steps of Pond’s Method 
to keep your own skin smooth and clear: 

During the day—first, for thorough 
cleansing, amply apply Pond’s Cold 
Cream, several times, always after ex- 
posure. Pat in with upward, outward 
strokes, waiting to let the fine oils sink 
into the pores and float dirt to the surface. 

Second—remove with Pond’s Cleansing 





Tissues, soft, super-absorbent. (Tissues 
in exquisite peach-color and pure white.) 
Third—pat cleansed skin briskly with 
Pond’s Freshener to banish oiliness, close 
and reduce pores, tone and firm. 
Last—smooth on Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream for powder base, protection and 
exquisite finish. Use, too, for your hands. 
At bedtime—cleanse immaculately with 
Cold Cream and wipe away with Tissues. 


Send lof for Pond’s Four Preparations 


Pond’s Extract Co. of Ca: ada, Ltd., Dept. L 
167 Brock Avenue...... Toronto, Ont. 


Name 


I nN te eS 





City ____ Province 


All rights reserved by Pond’ s Extract Company of Canada, Ltd. 
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worn en and their Work 





Mrs. J. K. Kerster 


oo particular corner of the world 
which is Ogema, Saskatchewan, boasts 
one of the most flourishing branches of the 
Canadian Girls in Training in existence. 
The reason for this is to be found in the 
keen interest Mrs. J. K. Kerster takes in 
the organization and its members. 

As the wife of a doctor, Mrs. Kerster 
leads a busy life, for she is very much 
interested in a number of religious and 
social activities in the community. But she 
is never too busy to give of her time to help 
in any of the problems in the lives of her 
girls, or to arrange social gatherings for their 
entertainment. Because of her intense 
interest and love for girls, she has drawn to 
her organization girls of all the religious 
denominations. Mrs. Kerster is always 
ready and willing to assist in any effort that 
is being made for the uplift of the com- 
munity, but especially does she plan and 
work for the individual and group advance- 
ment of her Girls in Training. 





La 


Mrs. Mary Dipsam 





S PRINCIPAL of the high school at 
Bruce Mines, Ontario, Mrs. Mary 
Dipsam has made the youth of the surround- 
ing district her particular interest and care. 
For those pupils who are within walking 
distance, means are provided to serve hot 
soup, tea or cocoa, on a purely se!f-working 
and self-supporting basis. It is her dream to 
establish a school residence where pupils 
from the country might reside, bringing 
their own provisions and sharing the work 
of housekeeping, thus making the cost 
nominal and opening the way for many 
country pupils to attend high school whose 
parents would otherwise be financially 
unable to give their children this advantage. 
To Mrs. Dipsam, Bruce Mines owes the 
establishment of its public library. School 
concerts and grants raised the funds, an 
unused room in the school was set apart, 
and students were trained to act as librar- 
ians. Mrs. Dipsam is a woman of broad 
vision and rare understanding. 





Mrs. P. J. McManus 


IGNAL recognition was made this year 

of the splendid work being done by Mrs. 
P. J. McManus. Mrs. McManus, who for 
several years has been convener of the 
Halifax Seaport Nursery Committee of the 
Canadian Red Cross, received from the 
hands of Her Excellency Lady Willingdon a 
life membership in the association. She is 
the first woman in fhe Dominion to be so 
honored. 

Mrs. McManus was born and spent her 
life in Halifax, Nova Scotia, and in addition 
to her work at the Seaport Nursery is active 
in the life of the Halifax Local Council of 
Women. Throughout the northwest of 
Canada, the Seaport Nursery is known by 
the wives and children of settlers who. on 
arriving at Halifax, are speeded on their 
way by the ministrations of Mrs. McManus 
and her associates. A welcome warm and 
sincere awaits each ship that arrives. Her 
efforts and her genuine love of the human 
work she is doing has made the port dear to 
the immigrant mothers and children. 





Mrs. Thomas Greenway 


“TEACHER. stepmother of seven children 
and mother of seven more, pioneer, 
ardent church worker, wife of a premier 
there is little of herself that Mrs. Thomas 
Greenway has not given to Canada. In 
1879 Mr. and Mrs. Greenway were among 
the first courageous people to settle in that 
part of Manitoba which is now the Crystal 
City district. Here she assisted in the task 
of organizing the Methodist Church, and a 
few years later found her life work in the 
organization of a branch of the Women’s 
Missionary Society, of which she was first 
vice-president and then president. 

Mrs. Greenway has always remained at 
Crystal City. Even during the years when 
her husband occupied the premiership of 
Manitoba, she stayed in the community 
which claimed her service and her interest. 
Today, thirty years after the formation of 
the local branch of the Women’s Missionary 
Society, Mrs. Greenway is still a vital force 
in its well-doing. 





Louise C. Me Kinney 


YR over quarter of a century, Mrs 

McKinney has been an ardent worker in 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
and has been president of the Claresholme 
Alberta. branch, provincial president, and 
Dominion vice-president for many years. 

Mrs. McKinney was the first woman in 
the British Empire to be in the legislature 
She was accorded that honor in 1917 when 
she was elected to the Alberta Legislature. 

She was one of the five Canadian women 
to do battle in the famous ‘Persons’’ case 
which enabled women to be admitted to 
the senate. 

Mrs. McKinney was born in Ontario 
where she taught school for seven years. 
Her first public office was her appointment 
as State Evangelist-Lecturer in Dakota 
under the W.C. T. U. Shortly after her 
marriage to James McKinney, she returned 
to Canada, and has lived for the past 
twenty-seven years in Claresholme, Alberta, 
although her influence has reached across 
the Dominion. 





om 


Mrs. G. J. Lackner 


In the dark days of the war the Windsor 
Patriotic Aid Society was organized for the 
purpose of furnishing aid to ten different 
societies engaged in war work. This energetic 
band of women was headed by Mrs. G. J 
Lackner, of Windsor, Ontario, who when the 
war was over, was responsible for establish- 
ing the present Mary Grant Society, named 
for Mrs. Grant who was for several years 
vice-president of the Patriotic Society. 

Mrs. Lackner is today still the president 
and guiding genius of this society which 
started with a membership of twenty-four 
and today, with the Junior Mary Grant 
Society, numbers three hundred. The Mary 
Grant Society has been very active in mak- 
ing grants to worthy causes and various 
community enterprises, the most conspicu- 
ous being the furnishing of the Mary Grant 
Maternity Wing of the new Metropolitan 
General Hospital in Walkerville, and the 
establishing of a library for the patients. 


A. In every Canadian community women are working in a myriad ways for the further aw. 
vagy? : ‘ 2 a ear 
I development of community and national life. In this page, month by month, The | 


Chatelaine will mirror some of these activities from coast to coast. 
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“Ordinary soaps may cause serious irritation: 
if you have the mistaken notion that soap 
may harm your skin, it is because you are 
not using the right soap. Next time try 
Palmolive. I heartily advise it...to keep skin 
smooth and lovely.” 


PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR~—Broadcast every Wednesday night—from 9:30 to 10:30 p. m., Eastern time; 8:30 to 9:30 p. m., Central time; 7:30 to 8:30 
p. m., Mountain time; 6:30 to 7:30 p.m., Pacific Coast time—over station WEAF and 39 stations associated with The National Broadcasting Company. 













































“I always recommend Palmolive Soap 
...for a very good reason” 


says LINA CAVALIERI 


former opera star, now a celebrated 


Parisian beauty specialist 


Unless the pores are freed of 
impurities, dirt, oil, make-up, 
serious blemishes appear. Olive 
oil, in soap, removes these ac- 
cumulations gently and safely. 


INA CAVALIERI! Romantic figure in the world of opera; 
important figure, today, in the world of beauty culture. 


Today, she has smart beauty salons not only in Paris but in the 
smartest hotels of Europe’s most fashionable resorts: The Hotel 
Carlton, Cannes ; the Hotel Roseraie, Biarritz ; Hotel de Paris, Monte 
Carlo, and another shop—opened last summer—at Le Touquet. 


Therefore, when she finds Palmolive ‘safe, soothing, healthy 
for the skin” every woman must naturally listen with interest. 


Madame Lina Cavalieri’s treatment 


“Before retiring, of course, use Palmolive. Massage its lather 
gently into the skin of face and throat. Rinse with warm water, 
gradually changing to cold. Then, I advise the application of my 
Camphorated Jelly No. 5. 


“In the morning, cleanse the skin thoroughly with this same 
soap. Then use my ‘Lotion Onctueuse” No. 7 before applying my 
cream No. 2 for neutral skins. 


“By following this simple treatment, you will keep that school- 
girl complexion.” 


Go to the outstanding beauty specialists in any of Europe's 
leading cities—in any American city—and you will find every one 
of them recommends Palmolive Soap. A total of more than 23,720 
professional beauty specialists advise their patrons to use this soap 
in preference to any other. Why? 


Palmolive is made of the oils of palm and olives, famous for gen- 
erations as the greatest natural cosmetic oils. Its color is the natural 
color of those same oils. It requires no heavy perfumes to mask 
rancid fat odors. Vegetable oil soaps are safest, most soothing, 
gentlest on the skin. Follow Lina Cavalicri’s advice—use Palmolive. 
What a difference you will find in just a short time! Use it for bath 
as well as face, for it costs not even as much as ordinary soaps. 


» Here is the exterior of 
~ Madame Cavalieri’s 

famous salon at 61 
Avenue Victor Em- 
> manuel Ill, It will 
| be recognized by trav- 
elers to Paris... for it 
| #5 one of the most pre- 
tentious salons in a 
_ city famed for its 
beauty shops. 
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The demure little Dutch doll is in reality a bag 
for mending or laundry. Number 516 at 37 
cents. 





MONG all the handicrafts that The 
Chatelaine Handicraft Service has 
offered as suggestions for gifts or 
bazaar wares, some have proved more than 
usually popular because of their quaintness, 
‘their beauty, or their originality. The 
handicrafts shown on this page have been 


especially selected 
because they are the 
proved favorites of 
past Christmasses 
and are still being 
ordered in large 
quantities. They are 
easily made yet most 
effective in their re- 
sults—and from the 
gaily colored lamp- 
shade at the top of 
the page to the dash- 
ing little “Measuring 
Molly,” they all hide 
a useful purpose be- 
hind a decorative ex- 
terior. 

The plaited parch- 
ment shade comes to 
you as order number 578 and consists of one 
sheet of parchment, eight inches wide by 
thirty-two inches long, flat, with the design 
stamped on it, as shown in the sketch back 
of the lamp. It is scored for plaiting and 
has holes for the cord. Bubbles for painting 
a sheer color, yellow, orange red, turquoise, 
and jade, overlaid with serpentine lines of 
jet black, form a striking design. No shading 
or technical handling are required. The 
paint is simply laid on flatly and evenly. 
This order also includes a specially designed 
wire frame upon which the parchment pulls 
up tightly together at the top, giving that 
new conical shape so clever with bases 
varying from squat bowls to slender candle- 
stick types. Order number 578 includes 
parchment, cord and frame, price, $1.27. 

Parchments may be painted in oil paints, 
but the clear lacquers are much more 
luminous. Lacquer assortment number 538 
at $1.68 postpaid, contains yellow, rose, 
blue and opaque black in one-ounce bottles, 
and a brush and a bottle thinning liquid. 

The Chatelaine Handicraft Service also 
offers a parchment lampshade of slightly 
larger dimensions. The parchment is twelve 
inches wide by about thirty-four inches long, 
and there is a ten-inch wire frame. A 
definite color chart is included with this 
order. The design on the parchment is an 


Black oilcloth and gay chintz 

make this decorative pair of 

cushions. They are 609 at 94 
cents and 610 at 80 cents. 


A litistenas 


effective one of discs and jagged points of 
color, and it lends itself most admirably to a 
lavish use of brilliant hues. The same 
lacquer assortment number 538, is suitable. 
This larger shade is $2.09, and is ordered as 
number 537. 

The demure little Dutch doll is in reality a 
bag for mending or dainty laundry. She 
would be loved by the youngest miss who 
has a room of her own, as well as by her 
college sister. Definite instructions and 








complete pattern for all stamping and 
cutting parts are included in number 516 at 
37 cents postpaid. She is easy to make and 
the materials needed may be salvaged from 
the scrap bag or remnant counter. 

Because cushions are always acceptable, 
especially if they are “‘different,’’ we are 
showing two entirely different types as gift 
suggestions. Number 609 is a large pillow 
of unusual shape, of black oilcloth, trimmed 
with chintz, felt and oilcloth posies and 
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Plasdicralts 


The Chatelaine Handicraft Service offers 


suggestions for gilts that are easily made 


leaves. The posies come from a basket of 
ivory laced through black.. The stems are 
green wool, chain stitch, and the ball centres 
of the flowers are of wool yarn. All materials, 
including orange felt binding, are included 
in order number 609 at 94 cents. 

The oblong pillow number 610 at 80 
cents, is a companion to the one just 
described. It also includes front, back, felt 
binding, all color swatches and instructions. 
Everything but the stuffing is included with 
these pillows. That should be of excelsior, 
although even paper torn and wadded 
makes suitable filling for such pillows as 
these whose sole purpose in life is to orna- 
ment. A group of two oblong pillows and a 
basket makes a most effect- 
ive corner in a room. 

Grouped at the bottom 
of the page you will see our 
-econd type of pillow. 
These, too, are bright with 
color. Stars of gold and 
silver or taffeta are used in 
appliqué on black, green, 
or any other vividly con- 
trasting color, with alter- 
nating shades for backs and 
quilting. Pattern number 
520 is in wax transfer form 
and gives the designs for 
three pillows, all in star 
designs, the appliqué and the quilting. The 
cost is 49 cents postpaid for a complete set. 


INALLY, we have the “Measuring 

Molly” and the twine pocket, both of 
which are as simple to make and as charm- 
ing to look at as it is possible for anything 
harboring a yardstick and a ball of string, 
to be. Number 612 “Measuring Molly” 
makes decorative the family yardstick, 
while a foot rule may slip into her skirt band 
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This dainty, vividly colored little lampshade 

comes complete with frame and parchment 

ready stamped for coloring, number 578 at 

$1.27. A set of lacquers for coloring is number 
538 at $1.68. 


by 
Ruby Short McKim 


and a folded tape measure into her blouse. 
Instructions and all materials for making 
her may be ordered as number 612 at 52 
cents. Materials include the new soft oil- 
cloth in harmonizing shades. 

The twine pocket is even simpler to make 
A child could place the gay patches on the 
marked pattern and secure them either with 
glue or long, running stitches. It’s a cozy 
little red-roofed ivory house against an 
orange sky with green for grass and trees 
The hospitable latchstring when pulled 
gives forth a welcome length of twine. It is 
order number 613 at 25 cents for instructions 
and all materials. 

Handicrafts may be ordered from The 
Chatelaine Handicraft Service, MacLean 
Publishing Company, 153 University 
Avenue, Toronto. 






**Measuring Molly” 
ts made of oilcloth. 
Instructions and 
materials are 
number 612 at 52 
cents. Materials for 
the twine pocket are 
number 613 at 25 
cents. 


Stars of gold and silver metal- 
sheen are suggested for the 
audacious cushions shown at 
right. The wax transfer is 
number 520 at 49 cents. 
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Dreams and the Prodigy 


Continued from page 9 


Looking up, he saw the cooling porridge 
and said, ‘‘Eat your breakfast!’ 

The spoonful was gulped down. Perhaps 
to soften his father’s frown, Bobby divulged 
his secret in a conversational tone. 

“IT saw God in the sky last night. At 
first I thought it was Jesus an’ then I knew 
it was God.” 

Howard thought, ‘‘What next?’ but said 
aloud politely, “Indeed? And why?” 

“Because He was taking care of the little 
stars,” said the young poet promptly. “He 
sounded just like an airplane on’y it 
wasn’t.”” He downed another spoonful. “I 
guess He was just out in His car,”’ he added 
pensively. 

“What should I do in a case like this?” 
Howard asked himself; and being only a 
father, said, ‘““Eat your breakfast,’ again, 
and hid behind the newspaper. 

“Can mamma see me eat my breakfast?” 
asked the little violin voice. 

The newspaper was set down. How large 
and black his father’s eyes had become! 
Bobby stuttered in his haste to explain. 

“Jiggs and Maddy said I haven’t any 
mamma, an’ I have, haven’t I? On’y I 
can’t see her. But she’s here, isn’t she? 
I—I want my mamma to be here.” 

He left his chair precipitately to fly into 
Howard’s arms and sob into his shoulder. 
So the little fellow had not forgotten her, 
though he had not mentioned her for 

nonths. 

“She’s here,” Howard told him. ‘Your 
mother could never be happy without you 
and me. She’s always here. Always.” 

How empty was the room! The whole 
ghastly blue of the sky seemed to stretch 
between her and them. But Bobby returned 
with sudden appetite to his porridge. He 
was not yet so far removed from that world 
whence his mother had fetched him, to have 
lost touch with its mysteries. 

Entering the living-room, Howard plunged 
into the final movement of what Bobby 
called the Moonlight Sonawto. His arm felt 
stiff. He spoilt the opening onslaught of 
broken chords and began again, more 
cautiously. Presently he heard at his elbow 
the reproach, “Look at that fifth finger!’ 
He looked, and felt absurdly apologetic. 
Certainly, it had not that desirable crook 
he had striven so hard to impart to the 
future Paderewski. ‘‘How’s this?” he asked, 
twisting the offending digit into a pig’s tail. 
Bobby remarked that that was better, in the 
voice of Howard reproving one of his duller 
pupils. 

With a grin the father rose and placed 
the son upon the stool, spinning him about 
merrily until the small feet were some 
dozen inches from the rug. 

“The Sonatina, dad?” enquired the 
infant. 

“No. We'd better not practise that 
today,” said Howard nervously. “You did 
it pretty well yesterday. We'll just go over 
it slowly before we start for the contest.”’ 

“I'd like to win the prize if it was a little 
blue car.”’ 

“If you win I'll buy you a whole rainbow 
of cars. It’ll mean a bit of fame for us, you 
know, bantam.”’ 

“What is fame?” enquired the bantam. 

“That’s a question. I'll ask you one of 
these days. Come now, scale of B flat. 
Left hand.” 

“Ah, no!” 

“Ah, yes! Quickly!” 

“Maddy will be lonesome, all aloue in my 
sandpile,” said the mite wistfully, but he 
obediently dropped his third finger upon 
the key. 

Howard thought exultantly, “He never 
forgets anything.” 

He practised up and down, up and down. 
They seemed such tiny hands to climb so 
bravely upon the black keys, such an atom 
of a thumb to pop so nimbly under the 
dimpled knuckles. The big eyes wandered 
about, watching the metronome, tracing the 
name painted in gilt letters on the front of 


the old grand, following a fly about the | 
room. 

‘Flies are just like airplanes, daddy, 
on’y they buzz different.” 

“Concentrate,’’ Howard said. 

“G” said the child after a weighty pause. | 
He transposed the half-page with grunts. 
So high was the music-rest above his eyes | 
that his lashes were almost entangled in his | 
hair. 

“Good boy!” 

Bobby laughed gleefully. ‘“‘We’re having 
a peachy lesson today!” 

Howard glanced at the clock. They had ! 
been at it an hour. ‘Tired, duck?” 

“I would like to play in the sandpile.’ 

“Run along, then. Wait! Get Gloria to 
clean your teeth first. And wear your hat. | 
It’s hot.” | 

Bobby slid from the stool and hugged his | 
father’s knees. ‘‘Nice daddy,’’ he crooned 
and trotted out, leaving the room quite 
bare. 

Howard tackled the Moonlight again. | 
But his mind was elsewhere. If he had had | 
someone to work with him from the time he | 
was three years old, he might have cas‘ 
some shadow upon the world by now, instead 
of being only a fifty-dollar teacher. But } 
there had been no musical background in his | 
home. He was ten years old before an | 
uncle discovered that he had talent, and | 
by then it was too late—the once elastic 
hand had taken on the stiffness that had | 
kept him back ever since. For that matter, | 
it would have been too late at seven. An 
artist, like a wild hare, must be tamed very 
young. 

Once all this had rankled; but it was 
nearly two years since he had shifted his 
ambitions from himself to his young son. 
Bombastic as was his dream of the early 
morning, it was upon such dreams as this 
that he now. existed. Exciting years 
stretched on ahead. He awaited them 
eagerly, playing with careful fingers the | 
third movement of the Moonlight Sonata. | 
And then the doorbell rang, and he was 
confronted by the first of that type of 
pupil a man has to accept at fifty dollars a 
term. He put his dreams away and began 
patiently to teach. 





OHN QUAILE—whose name, as the 
f poe goes, belied his nature—ate his 
calories that morning with abstracted dis- 
taste. A month ago, in a mistaken burst of | 
generosity, he had promised to act as judge | 
in the piano contest that was a feature of | 
the day set aside for music in the city’s 
great annual fair. Behold him, then, | 
doomed to spend this glorious August day 
in a stuffy hall listening to the same com- 
position played over and over, larded with | 
the same careful crescendos and dimuendos 
and rallentandos, the pedal flopping the | 
while like a fish upon the platform! And 
everyone calmly expected him to do this. 
Him—John Quaile! Would they expect 
Paderewski to judge a contest? The trouble 
with him was, he was too good-natured. 

Scowling over his sweetness of temper, 
he extinguished himself under a terrific | 
panama and drove to the exhibition grounds. 
Behind a hall vibrant with gramophones and | 
loud speakers, he found a small, rather 
charming horse-shoe shaped arena. It was | 
packed to the roof with waiting faces, 
whose mouths opened in a welcoming hiss 
as his large, lordly grey-clad figure filled the | 
doorway. He strode into a roped-off enclo- 
sure and lowered himself with a grunt into a | 
most uncomfortable chair. Before him nt 
an office desk piled with antiseptic looking 
reports. Eager eyes saw his lips move but 
fortunately missed his comment. ‘‘As if I 
was judging cattle!’’ he muttered. His back 
felt acutely the intent gaze of parents and 
teachers. 

He faced a small platform backed by a 
bright blue curtain and almost concealed 
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Do you give them 


the three R’s.. and 
They read a little piece at sight and began 9 

to transpose it up a tone. vie éj t T i ee by 
“Now, now, now! What key is it in?” | e 





HIS isn’t fair to children. 

Healthy teeth are closely allied 
to healthy bodies. And the way to 
keep teeth in good trim is to stick 
to rigid rules about the three big D's 
... Dentist, Diet and Dentifrice. 


At least twice a year to the den- 
tist. Plenty of raw fruits, green vege- 
tables and milk and . . . a thorough 
brushing after every meal with Col- 


gate’s Dental Cream. 


Colgate’s is safest for children’s 
teeth because it contains 
only those ingredients 
which clean. It isn’t in- 
tended to cure or prevent 
diseases of mouth or gums. 


Thebest dental authorities 
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of Coigate’s. 


agree that no dentifrice can do this 
... and that medicaments intended 
for any purpose other than cleans- 
ing, may be harmful . . . they may 
upset the bowels or the digestion. 


Dentists, physicians and men of 
science approve Colgate’s. Their 
opinions are based on tests. You 
can well abide by their findings. 
Trust your children’s teeth to Col- 
gate’s... and always watch the 
three big D's. | 





First Aid for Mothers! 


| “The Way to Happytown”’ is a delightful little child’s book about the adventures 
of Bob and Betty on the way to Happytown. In it is a tooth-brushing chare which 
appeals to the child's play instinct . . 
regularly. It is approved by educators and helps you to teach your children the 
clean teeth habit. Mail the coupon and get this book—free—with a free trial cube 


. and offers a reward for brushing teeth 
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Colgate, Dept. T-2101, 64 Natalie St., Toronto 8 


Gentlemen: Please send me “The Way to Happytown” and free trial supply of Ribbon Dental 
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I thought it was a chance resemblance at 
first—that does happen sometimes—but 
what I had heard about Lefarge raised my 
suspicions. If it hadn’t been for that, you 
might have got away with it. I’d advise 
you next time to choose a partner for your 
operations who isn’t so well known—I’d 
never have suspected you. Well, that’s an 
end of that—and of all my pretty little 
dreams, too. The only question is, what I’m 
going to do about you now? I'd like to 
bring your precious uncle to book, all right, 
but I’d rather not involve you. I can’t 
forget I thought I loved you. Sentimental 
isn’t it, and I expect you’re despising me for 
it, but there it is, and I can’t help it. I’d 
hate to think of you inside a French prison, 
though you deserve it, and more, for break- 
ing my trust in you. You’ve robbed me of 
a treasure far dearer than any manuscript.” 
He was just going to get up, but she pulled 
him down on to the seat again. 

“Oh, Miles, you must listen to me,’”’ she 
begged desperately. ‘It sounds awful the 
way you’ve been saying it, but truly, truly, 
it’s not so bad as it sounds. Please be fair, 
please listen to what I tell you before you 
condemn me utterly. Don’t forget that I 
wanted to tell you this first, but you wouldn’t 
hear me. You must let me explain.” 

“Go on, then,” he said grimly. “I don’t 
promise to believe you, though. I will if I 
can—you don’t imagine that I enjoy what 
I’m thinking, do you?” 

She rushed desperately into words, ter- 
rified he would go before she had finished, 
without giving her the chance of explaining 
or begging him to help her. 

“‘A very pretty tale, indeed,’”’ said Keston 
slowly when she had told her story. “You 
have quite a talent.” 

“Don’t you believe me?” she cried in- 
credulously. Never for one moment had 
she imagined he would doubt her story. 

“Of course not,” he answered. “Why 
should I? As an invention it does you 
credit, but it’s not credible; it won’t hold 
water. What about this dead man by the 
roadside, for instance? We'll start off with 
that. Well, if you killed him, why hasn’t 
anyone heard anything about him? French 
and Swiss papers aren’t usually noted for 
their reticence about such matters. I read 
them every day, and there certainly hasn’t 
been a mysterious murder for a week. 
Things have been quite dull.” 

“But the Vicomte told me there was still 
a hue and cry out after the person who did 
it,” she protested. “Only yesterday he 
told me that.” 

“Well, it’s not true, anyway. Then, 
accepting your story for the moment as 
worth investigating, what were these papers 
that were so precious that you would agree 
to do anything to get them back?” 

She told him all the story of the two elder 
Hayles and their chance of fortune. 

“Where is this precious safe?” he asked at 
last. 

“In the salon,” she told him; “that room 
over there.” She pointed to its windows, 
behind one of which she almost fancied she 
could see the immobile, watchful figure of 
De Chateauloin. The thought brought fresh 
fear. Even now she was being spied on. 

Keston thought a moment. ““Why didn’t 
you go tothe police?” he asked, “and explain 
about this man who attacked you? You 
would have learned at once that you had 
not killed anyone.” 

“I hope that’s true,” she said slowly. 
“IT haven’t been able to let myself think 
much about it, but—it’s an awful thought 
that you may have killed someone. I daren’t 
go because the Vicomte said they would 
arrest me at once. Anyway, I don’t think 
I'd thought of it as possible. Then, too, my 
passport was locked up with my papers, 
and you know they treat you practically as 
a criminal if you haven’t got one.” 

Keston nodded. ‘There are a lot more 
questions,”’ he said at length, “‘but I don’t 
really know if it’s worth my while asking 
them, or yours making up replies.” 

“Don’t be so cruel,”’ she burst out. “I 
swear that everything I’ve been telling 
you is true. Ask me anything you like and 

I'll answer it.” 

He put her through a gruelling cross- 


The Cat’s Paw 


Continued from page 12 


examination on the last few days, watching 
her, she felt, like a prosecuting counsel, to 
see if she made the least slip. 

At last he looked her straight in the face. 
“It’s a most plausible story,”’ he said at 
length, “‘and yet it’s almost too fantastic 
to be true. I want to believe you. I will if I 
can. I’!l give you one chance. Hand that 
manuscript over to me and let me send it 
back to M. de Souris from whom it was 
stolen. He’ll take it back and be thankful, 
without asking any questions if it comes 
from me. That way you'll be making the 
only reparation it is in your power to make, 
undoing at least some of the mischief you 
have done. As I say, I’ll believe you, then.” 

A light of hope came into her face and 
her hand moved involuntarily to the big 
pocket of her coat where the Virgin’s Book 
of Hours lay snug and safe in all its beauty. 
Then she paused: “‘And you’ll take me away 
from here . . at once . . now?” she 
queried anxiously. 

Miles shook his head. ‘Your precious 
papers,”’ he asked sarcastically, “‘your pass- 
port?” 

“T’d have to leave all that,” she said. “‘I 
only mind about getting away. Take me 
now, this minute, and I'll give you the 
book.” 

He got up abruptly. ‘I thought as much,” 
he said and turned his back on her. 

“But Miles,” she cried. jumping to her 
feet and clinging to his arm to keep him. 
“Do think; do be patient! Don’t you see I 
can’t go back into that house without the 
book? The Vicomte would kill me as he did 
Lefarge last night. I daren’t go back with- 
out it—” 

He shook off her detaining hand. ‘You 
must settle up with your confederates as 
best you can,” he said curtly. “I can’t do 
any more than I’ve offered.” 

Without another word he was gone. He 
was off down the drive, into his car, and 
Lalage, too stunned even to make another 
effort, stood watching hopelessly as he 
drove away. 

That was the end, then, she thought des- 
pairingly. Then one last glimmer of hope 
came into her mind. She’d go back to the 
Vicomte as though none of this had hap- 
pened. She would tell him that Keston 
had agreed definitely to buy the manuscript 
but had to wait for more money to arrive 
from England before he could pay for it and 
take it away. That would satisfy De Chat- 
eauloin for the time being, and also give her 
another day at least to carry out a plan 
which had just formed in her head. She 
had resolved this minute to escape some- 
how, if only from this awful house. The 
money she. still possessed could take her by 
slow stages homeward through France with- 
out ever touching Switzerland. That way 
she might avoid being asked to show her 
passport till she reached the coast; and once 
there, far away from De Ch&ateauloin and 
whatever he could do to her, within reach 
of home and near English boats and English 
people, perhaps she would find help. Not 
later than tonight she would make her 
attempt, she determined, and made bolder 
by the very thought of escape, she went into 
the house to face the Vicomte with her 
story. 


Mis KESTON got outside the gates 
in a kind of cold fury. Up to the 
moment of her admission that she knew the 
Book of Hours had been stolen, he had hoped 
against hope that Lalage would be able to 
clear herself of the charges that had all 
night been piling themselves up in his mind 
against her. The very swiftness with which 
he’d come to love her made nim the quicker 
to doubt her now when these suspicions 
arose against her, for he realized that his 
love had been impulsive, founded on nothing 
more solid than an instant attraction, and 
that he really knew nothing whatever about 
her, except that she’d been hand in glove 
with this supposed uncle of hers, to whose 
discredit he knew a great deal. 

But although his mind was convinced 


that she was an unscrupulous adventuress, 
his heart wouldn’t agree, and in spite of al! 
the arguments of his reason, he knew that 
against all sense and argument, he loved 
her still. 

The memory of her white, tired, frightened 
face when he turned away from her and 
left her, stayed with him despite himself 
and half reluctantly he brought the car to 
a standstill just outside the gates and sat a 
moment in thought. 

No, he couldn’t leave her like this without 
a word of friendliness and hope. 

Suppose that the whole of her story, 
fantastic as it seemed, were true? Suppose 
this Vicomte person had murdered Lefarge 
last night. What then? What might be 
happening to Lalage at this moment? To 
what fate might he, Miles, not be leaving 
her by his desertion? 

That thought was too much for him. 
Impulsive as ever, he leaped out of the car— 
he couldn’t be bothered in his haste to turn 
it—and ran noiselessly back up the drive, 
The sound of his footfalls was deadened 
by the snow. He didn’t know how long 
he’d sat in his car arguing with himself, so 
he wasn’t sure if Lalage might still be sit- 
ting where he left her. As he reached the 
front of the house, he stood a moment 
looking round him, to see if he could catch 
sight of her, and as he stood there, voices 
came to his ear. As one of them was Lalage’s 
he listened instinctively. As he did so, her 
voice ceased and another took up the tale. 
It was a man’s, and he hazarded a guess 
that it must belong to this precious Vicomte 
she’d told him of. 

“Then I must wait, mademoiselle, it 
seems,”’ the voice was saying. “I hate 
rushing things, believe me, and I had thought 
we had unlimited time at our disposal for 
this affair, but things have not marched 
quite as I had hoped. The unfortunate—er 
—decease of Lefarge has complicated mat- 
ters a trifle; it almost seems advisable for 
me to choose another mise en scéne for mv 
next operations. Therefore I must insist 
that you obtain this money from our friend 
Keston without delay. I give you twenty- 
four hours to get that money, otherwise 
well, your papers will be destroyed and 
either I shall have handed you over to the 
police for that little affair the other night, 
or perhaps you will wish that I had.” 

Keston longed to stay and hear more, 
but he daren’t go on risking discovery. 
Besides he’d heard enough. His heart sang 
for joy as he raced cautiously over the 
snowy path to his car. Lalage’s story had, 
in this little speech he had overheard, been 
confirmed in every detail; all doubts had 
been set at rest, and with his whole soul he 
rejoiced. It now remained to free her from 
this tangle she’d got herself into, and that 
as quickly as possible. He had at any rate 
till tomorrow to do it in, for the Vicomte 
would scarcely harm her while he thought 
she was useful to him. 

A deep wave of compassion for her came 
over him, of remorse for having doubted 
her, for having sent her back in despair to 
face that man. Somehow he must get a 
word of comfort to her. 

He drove on to the next village, bought 
paper and an envelope, and wrote her a 
little note which could be read, if needs be, 
by the Vicomte, and which would yet mean 
what he wanted it to convey to her alone. 


“Dear Miss Hayle,” he wrote. 
“Further to our conversation. I find 
that the treasure we spoke of is even 
more precious than I had thought. I 
was wrong to think I could do without 
it even for another day, if it can be 
helped. I am now on my way to Geneva 
to raise as quickly as I can, the means 
to ransom it at the earliest possible 
moment. I trust you to keep it safely 
for me until I can come and fetch it, 
which will be at the first moment I can 
manage. 
“I am, always your devoted 
“Miles Keston.” 
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Surely that would tell her what he wanted 
her to knew, he thought, as he bribed a 
small boy to deliver it instantly at the 
Villa Les Fougéres. Then, his mind relieved, 
because the possibility of action was in 
sight, he drove off to Geneva with a lighter 
heart and utter disregard of speed limits. 

As soon as he got back to his hotel he 
rang up Bobby Haves and asked him to 
come round as soon as possible. He had 
come now, he felt, to a point where he could 
no longer act alone; he needed help and 
advice, and of all the people whom he 
knew in Geneva, Bobby was surely the 
best qualified to give both. 

“Well, let’s hear the whole sad storv,”” he 
demanded when he turned up in Keston’s 
rooms. Out with it. Tell your uncle Robert 
all about it.” 

Keston laughed with an effort. “It’s a 
good deal more serious than that, Bobby 
old thing, I’m afraid. There’s murder in it 
among other things and abduction and 
various difficulties of that kind. It’ll take 
all your ingenuity to find a way out. It’s 
a longish story, so you'd better get yourself 
a drink and sit down and listen to it.” 

Not sparing himself in any way, Miles 
got ahead and told the whole story, begin- 
ning with what Lalage had told him of that 
night on the road to Gex, and missing out 
no detail that he could remember, carrving 
it on up to the moment when he'd heard 
the Vicomte unknowingly proving to him 
the truth of Lalage’s story. 

“So,”” he finished up, ‘just to make sure, 
I called in at the Gendarmerie at Gex and 
asked a few tactful questions. The only 
thing that had happened out of the ordinary 
on the night I mentioned, was that a man 
had been picked up unconscious by the 
roadside sometime, by the night patrol, 
a couple of miles that side of Ferney. They 
supposed he'd slipped on the train lines 
and fallen and hurt his head, for he had a 
great bruise on it. He soon recovered, how- 
ever, and they let him go. That was all. 
So you see it’s obvious what happened. 
Lalage evidently stunned him, and then 
in a panic took it for granted she had killed 
him. That clears things up a bit, because it 
means, of course, that the French police 
have nothing on her, and there’s no earthly 
reason for her avoiding them. My idea is 
that we get her clear of the Villa, and go 
straight off to the police to give information 
about this Vicomte and the murder 
of Lefarge.” 

“Oh, my dear old lad, you’re going much 
too fast,” Bobby protested. “It’s not ne%rly 
as simple as that. To begin with, the first 
thing the police will say will be, “Who are 
you and where’s your passport?’ or words 
to that effect. Well, obviously the answer’s 
a lemon and then the trouble begins. Haven't 
you realized, my good chap, that once you 
get out of your native land nowadays, you 
cease to exist apart from your passport? 
Either that, or you're looked on as a crim- 
inal. No, it’s no earthly use Miss Hayle 
going to the police about anything till she’s 
got her passport. Moreover, even if she 
were to risk it, they'd certainly be suspicious 
about her: they might even detain her; and 
it’s positive they wouldn’t take the least 
notice of anything she had to say. Besides, 
do you imagine that this Vicomte person 
would sit down quietly in his house to be 
arrested, once Miss Hayle had gone? No 
fear! He’d realize that his little game was 
up, guess what she might be doing and clear 
off double quick time. That is, assuming 
he’s got any brains, and from what you tell 
me I should think he’s got a bit over his fair 
share.”” 

“Well then, honestly,” said Miles, “I 
don’t see quite what we're to do. From my 
own personal point of view, all that I care 
about is getting Lalage out of that hous: 
that’s all I feel really matters. I'll admit 
that it would give me the greatest possible 
satisfaction to lay the Vicomte by the heels, 
not only because it’s a sort of public duty 
and one isn’t anxious to leave people of his 
calibre loose about the earth—but still more 
because of the way he’s terrorized that poor 
child. A man who'd treat a girl like that, 


Continued on page 34 
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Howard rose. He felt weak and sick. 
“You have a very low opinion of me, Mr. 
Quaile,”” he stammered. 

“How could I have a low opinion of a 
man with a child like that?” asked Quaile 
harshly. “You’ve done well by him. You 
have brains, exceptional brains. But you 
are not me. Come, I understand how you 
feel, I think. But you would not be losing 
him. You would still practise with him 
every day. We could get nowhere without 
you—”’ 

“We're wasting your time, Mr. Quaile. 
Good-by.” 

“I won’t accept that as final!” raged John 
Quaile. “You don’t look to me like a man 
who would let his vanity ruin his son’s life. 
I’m at the Lakeside Apartments, if you 
should happen to come to your senses.” 

They were halfway through the door. 
“And by the way,” he bawled, ‘Since he 
won the contest, you might as well go into 
the arena and get the prize.” 

Clapping, speeches, reporters, photo- 
graphers—the triumph that had lost its savor 
had been tasted, and they went out into a 
world that was singularly dark, though a 
brilliant sunset stained the more brilliant 
lake beyond the esplanade. After a supper 
in the grounds, which Bobby, at least, 
richly enjoyed, they rode home and bought a 
little blue car at the corner of their own 
street. And at last they were back home. 


Howard sat in an armchair, looking with 
dark eyes at nothing. Bobby, tired out, but 
delighted that his father made no movement 
to put him to bed, played with his new toy. 
He had almost forgotten the meaning of the 
contest, although now and then he remem- 
bered John Quaile with pleasure. One does 
not every day see a fat man who can roar 
like a car with the hood up and still not 
frighten a little boy. ‘Jenna—burr—rr,” 
Bobby murmured, his cheek on the floor. 
“Bump!” The little blue car had gone from 
low to high and was whirring over imagi- 
nary pavements. By-and-by he parked the 
toy under the music cabinet and drifted to 
the piano. He had been having trouble with 
his latest composition, an opus that bore the 
formidable title, “All the Nice Things: Nice 
Lamps, Nice Pitchers, Nice Gardings, Nice 
Flowers In the Gardings, Nice Roses, Nice 
Tomatoes, Nice Lilies.”” It was not easy to 
do justice to such an anthology, although it 
progressed by but two notes at a time. He 
played what he had composed before, and 
began to improvise, and being still some- 
what preoccupied, lost the key in which he 
had started. Down the piano wandered All 
the Nice Things, like a pair of harmonious 
horses looking for their stall. 

“This is an awful long piece,’’ he said at 
last. “It doesn’t seem to know how to end.” 

Howard rose suddenly and strode to the 
piano. His hand closed on the strong little 
arm. It was certainly stiff. He had known 
all along that it was, of course. “Relax, 
relax!’’ he cried, and tried to loosen it by 
shaking it. It was a process that he used on 
all his pupils. They were all of them stiff. 
He could not understand it. His own arm 
was never entirely relaxed, but this he had 
always blamed on his late start at the piano. 
Could it be that his method of plaving was, 
as Quaile had so brutally told him, all 
wrong? “That wretched trick of jerking out 
tone with the muscles of the upper arm!” 
But it was the method he had acquired so 
painstakingly from Gerald Marsh: and 
Gerald Marsh was still spoken of with 
respect, though he had been dead ten years. 
With a feeling of panic Howard recalled the 
thunderous chords, the magnificent finger- 
work, the filigree-like staccato of Quaile’s 
last recital. 

“What is this weight thing?” he muttered, 
and tried to strike a chord as Quaile had 
done upon the table. 

“You spoilt my piece.” 
plained. 

“I’m sorry. 
anyway.” 

“Mad at me?” 

“A good little boy like you? Run along 
and get your clothes off.”” 

Howard played a half-page of the sona- 
tina, trying to discover what was wrong 
with the boy’s phrasing. But he was not 


Bobby com- 


Never mind. It’s bedtime, 


deeply concerned about this. There was a 
weight like a coffin on his heart as he sat | 
staring at the keyboard. For a man can| 
more easily become a great swimmer with 
no arms than a great pianist with stiff ones. | 
He faced the truth, with reluctance but | 
with valor. His method was out of date. 
Well, it could be changed. He could go to 
New York—study with Grainger or 
Hutchinson. . . 

On what? He had a very small savings 
account. Most of his spare dollars went into | 
life insurance to safe-guard Bobby. He| 
had a fair class, a passable income here. | 
He would have to start all over again there. 
And New York was so large, so teeming | 
with eager talents. It was said that its 
cabarets were crammed with good musicians 
who had been forced to choose between | 
Starvation and—jazz.  Starvation—with | 
Bobby? 

He said aloud, “I’ll take the summer 
courses.” 

Excellent! He could have two months 
with Hutchinson each year while his class 
holidayed. The only disadvantages were— 
that two months were not enough, and that | 
this summer’s courses were over. Ten| 
months to mark time in; ten months for | 
Bobby to grow more rigid in. You fool! 
To have let the years slip by like this. 
Plenty of time? Yes, plenty of time between 
now and next July to cripple the boy for 
life! 

He walked up and down, talking to 
himself. It was all very well for Quaile to 
paint a pretty picture of father, son and 
teacher working all together. He saw the 
pitiless truth. True, they would work 
together for a few more years, while Bobby 
was too young to practise alone. After that, 
it would be Quaile and Bobby, and his life 
would be over. 

Under a lamp was an emptier chair than 
the others, for there Dorothy used to sit 
sewing and listening to him play a year ago. 
Kneeling before it, he laid his cheek against 
the cold cushion. Her lips were colder when 
he last kissed her. Oh, better to have lived a 
life without love than to be bereft like this! 

Bobby was calling him. “Daddy! I’m 
ready!” 

“He was all I had,” he muttered, getting 
heavily to his feet. 

A little naked faun was capering about 
the bedroom. He captured it, washed its 
hands and face and dusty little knees and 
put on its nightgown. Kneeling on the bed, 
Bobby dashed through his prayers. 

“Go’ bless mamma an’ daddy an’—did | 
you got a cold?” 

“‘No. Go on.” 

“Go’ bless—-it sounds like a cold—Jiggs | 
an’ Maddy an’ me an’ make me a good boy. 
A-men! Is Bower’s Star out yet?” 

It was behind the garage, shining frostily 
on Bower’s roof. He stared at it, still on 
his knees, sighed a happy, “‘Oh, yes!”” and 
wriggled under the covers. 

“Goo’ night, daddy. Kiss you.” 

Howard bent down and kissed his lips. 

“Good-by, son.” 

Quick! The telephone. Down the hall to 
the living-room—stumbling over a rug, 
fumbling with the directory. Bother this 
small print! Quaile . Quaile 
Lakeside Apartments. . . 

He raised the receiver and said in a loud | 
voice, “Parkside 7642.” 

He stood in the dim, hot room, emptied of 
all feeling, waiting. A hush lay over the 
street, as if it, too, awaited his sacrifice. | 
And suddenly, as a lamp fills with light, the | 
room filled with her presence. She was there 
at last, warming him, comforting him a 

| 
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her unchanging love. It was to happen to 
him often in the years to come, and always 
in this way; in moments of complete dis- | 
couragement, of utter weariness, she would 
be with him, unseen, unheard, but known 
oh, known more keenly than when two} 
walls of flesh separated her from him. For 
the dead do not come back. It is we, 
having purged our souls with sorrow, who 
go to them. 

He did not move or speak; but stood with 
white, rapt face, the receiver still at his ear. 
John Quaile’s telephone was ringing tri- 
umphantly. 
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isfound by dental research 
to discolor teeth and foster 
serious tooth di 


Eat the Right Foods 
See Your Dentist 
Use Pepsodent twicea day 


These are the three rules to follow if you seek lovely, healthy teeth 


ACH day new discoveries are made 

in dentistry. Now it’s found that 

the proper diet aids greatly in building 
natural resistance to decay and gum 
disorders. On this page is shown a list 
of foods to be included in the daily diet. 


Remove film from teeth 


There is another highly important 
thing that you yourself can do to keep 
teeth strong and healthy. On your teeth 
there is a stubborn, clinging film. That 
film absorbs the stains from food and 
smoking—teeth become unsightly. 


Film harbors the germs that cause 
decay and other troubles and glues 
them to the teeth. To protect teeth and 
keep them lovely, film must be removed 
each day. 

To do that more effectively than by 
any other method except your dentist’s 
cleaning, Pepsodent was developed. 
That’s why it is called the special film- 
removing tooth paste. 

Pepsodent contains no pumice, no 
harmful grit or crude abrasives. It has 
a gentle action that protects the deli- 
cate enamel. It is completely SAFE... 
Yet it removes dingy film where ordi- 
nary methods fail. 

Try Pepsodent today—it is an impor- 
tant adjunct in possessing lovelier, 
healthier teeth through life. 

* * * 
Amos °n’ Andy?" most popular radio 
eature. On the air 
every night except Sunday over N. B. C. net- 
work. 7:00 p.m, on stations operating on 
Eastern time. 10:00 p.m. on stations operatin:: 


on Central time. 9:00 p.m., Mountain time. 
8:30 p.m., Pacific time. 


Pepsodent 


the tooth paste which presents you with the Amos’n’ Andyradio program 


DO THESE THREE THINGS 
to have strong, healthy teeth 


| Follow this diet daily: one to three 
eggs, raw fruit, fresh vegetables, 
headlettuce, cabbage or celery. Yolemon 
with orange juice. One quart of milk, 
and other food to suit the appetite. 


ee 


3 See your dentist at least twice ayear. 
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any way you serve them 
and so many in to serve 


them, too/ lien 


In Salads ~ 


For example, the one 
shown here—easily made 
with Det Monte Sliced 
Peaches, prunes stuffed 
with cottage cheese and 
a dash of mayonnaise — 
served on lettuce. 

Or simply add Dew 
MonTE Sliced Peaches to 
almost any of your favor- 
ite fruit or cheese salads 
—and see how much fresh- 
er and better they taste! 


DEL MONTE 
liced Peaches 





“and over 40 other tempting 
sliced peach recipes in these 
Del Monte books ~ SENT FREE 


The Det Monte Fruit Book and “Peaches 
—1li Food Experts Tell Us How to Serve 
Them”, together contain dozens of simple rec- 
ipes and suggestions for serving Det MonTE 
Sliced Peaches — with cereals, rice, meat and 
other main course dishes— for salads— in gel- 
atines, puddings, pies, cobblers and sherbets. 
You'll find these books a mighty useful addi- 
tion to your recipe file. May we send them to 
you—free—together with 5 other Det MonTE 
recipe books and folders? Just write, today, 
to Department 36-M, California Packing Cor- 
poration, San Francisco, California. 
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_ or Shortcakes ~ 


quick, easy dessert — 
ae rh splitting baking- 
powder Lisraiea, fresh from 
the oven, buttering them, 
adding Det Monte Sliced 
Peaches and topping with 
whipped cream. 

Or use sponge cake in 
place of biscuits, ‘garnishing 
with marshmallow cream 
and adding peach syrup 
ee the Det Monte can. 
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under a baby grand of a brand unpopular 
with John Quaile. And presently a very 
thin man, who seemed to be all Adam’s 
apple, sidled through a slit in the curtain 
and tenderly raised the lid of the piano. He 
retired amid loud applause. The contest 
had begun. Whereupon John Quaile had to 
stand up and say something hopeful about 
it to the audience, and he would rather have 
played ten concertos. For now a succession 
of young creatures, varying in years from 
seven to eleven, stumped or tripped in 
according to sex and temperament, and 
clambering upon the stool played with 
grins or the twisted lip of nervous infancy 
Beethoven’s Sonatina in G. 

As each c one entered, Quaile took, with a 
sigh, a fresh report from the piles, and 
listed in a column, like a recipe for a cake, 
the aspirant’s virtues in the matters of time, 
tone, expression, and the like. Being a 
magnificent pedagogue, he did this sans 
reproche, but there were times when the 
Gre boiled over upon a scrap of paper. 

‘Great Heaven!” he would scrawl with 
| palsied hand as some complacent youngster 
| galloped through the Sonatina; or perhaps, 
|merely this—‘‘Lucky, lucky Beethoven 
to be dead!” 

A lanky boy of eleven entered and settled 
| himself with condescension upon the stool. 
| Addressing him upon his scrap of paper as 

“String Bean,” Quaile awaited the worst. 
It was really not bad. ‘He could play,” he 
scrawled, “if only he were musical.’’ The 
afternoon wore on. They had passed down 
the alphabet to the W’s. 

A young slim man with dark eyes came 
upon the platform and laid over the pedals a 
footstool-like contrivance that was designed 
to bring control of the dampers within the 
reach of a very short leg. Apparently 
Something Small was expected. Jumping 
off the platform, he sat down apprehensively 

|in the nearest seat. The blue curtain was 
| bunted here and there with increasing 
|urgency from within, then parted as the 
| Something Small found the opening. He 
came in with his hair greatly disarranged 
and stood before them in his little white 
Oliver Twist suit with one sock held decor- 
ously by a garter and the other tumbling 
down his round brown leg. Even to John 
Quaile’s unpractised eye he looked like a 
litt‘e boy whose wardrobe was in the well- 
| meaning hands of his father. And John 
Quaile was profoundly saddened, not by his 
dishevelled state but by his youth. 

“You might have spared me the Infant 
| Prodigy,” he reproached his gods. 

The Prodigy climbed upon the stool and 
| twirled himself gravely about until his feet 
| found the superimposed pedals. The air 
| behind Quaile dripped with saccharine 
|adjectives. With but one roll of his eyes at 
ithe delighted crowd, the baby looked over 
(his shoulder at the dark young man. 
| Receiving a nod, he turned to the piano 
and poised his absurd hands above the keys. 
His pursed lips moved. He was counting a 
preliminary measure. One—two—three 
four—down came the hands and the 
Sonatina in G began. 

John Quaile shut his eyes. Could such a 
tone come from anything so small? Not a 
large tone—String Bean could drown him 
out with half a hand—but it was what his 
was not, as sweet and clear as the piping 
of a robin. Why, he did not play like a 
child at all! The rhythm, the crisp runs, the 
calm sharp little chords—their authority 
was uncanny! And his pedalling! Little 
though there was of it, it showed that he 
really understood that his foot was con- 
| tributing to the musical effect; which was, 
above all else, a marvel. 

Quaile opened his eyes and watched him 
closely. He did things that offended him. 
The phrasings were stilted, the arm, in 
spite of the easy tone, was stiff. But these 
faults could be remedied; the child was 
amazing. 

The sonatina did what it had failed to do 
all day—it mounted to a climax and stopped 
at its peak. Terrified by the wild applause, 
the little fellow tumbled off the stool and 
with the cry, “Daddy!” jumped into the 
young man’s arms, who carried him away, 
his once pale face a triumphant scarlet. 
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The judge’s florid features wore a dazed 
expression as he watched them disappear. 
He could hardly wait until the two remain- 
ing W’s and the one solitary Y had taken 
the sonatina upon its last perambulations. 
The piano had not ceased to vibrate when 
he was up and out of the arena. 


HE two in the ante-room were startled 

by the violent entrance of the judge. 
He was scowling; it was evident that they 
had not pleased him. 

“Come in here,” he said brusquely. 

He led them into a tiny room like an 
oven and flung open the window. 

Bobby drifted to the window and 
absently watched back-door activities of 
the fair. That part of him which was always 
stimulated by sound was absorbed by 
hilarious dissonances from the far-off mid- 
way. Quaile eyed him hungrily, then sat 
down beside him and stared at his father. 

‘What else can he do beside play sona- 
tinas?”’ he demanded. 

Howard looked into his compelling yellow 
eyes and thought, ‘So that’s it!’” His heart 
began to thump, but he answered coolly, 
**‘Well, he has absolute pitch, for one thing.” 

*H’m. I have that, myself. What note 
is this, boy?”” Humming like a bumble-bee. 
Bobby said ‘“‘F’’, indifferently, and added 
with more interest, “But it sounded a little 
like ‘E’.”’ 

Quaile was somewhat taken aback by this 
candid opinion of his voice. 

“Perhaps it did—perhaps it did,”’ he 
admitted. “I’m a pianist, not a singer. 
Suppose we try this one.”’ His hand linger- 
ing on the sunny head, he hummed other 
notes, and Bobby named them almost 
before they were out, his attention on the 
distant merry-go-round. 

Quaile rose and paced the tiny room like a 
plump, perturbed lion 

“I never saw anything like him, never! 
He has everything—ear—rhythm—imag- 
ination—boy, let me see your hand. Lord, 
what a hand! How old is he? Five? Oh, 
youth, youth! I’ll tell you this, though you 
needn’t repeat it outside; when he is 
seventeen, I will have made him far greater 
than myself!’ 

It was time to check this arrogant man 
Howard shook his head. 

“You’re very kind, but I am going to 
train him.” 

Quaile stood still and stared. ‘What! 
But I’m offering him a scholarship, of 
course. You know what that means, don’t 
you?” 

Did he take him for a fool? An hour of 
John Quaile’s time was worth more than a 
term of his own. And in the face of John 
Quaile’s fame and his own obscurity it 
seemed idiotic to remark, very hot within, 
very cold without, “Thank you, Mr. Quaile, 
but I am teaching him, myself.” 

“Thank me?” roared Quaile. ‘‘What d’ye 
mean? The boy’s a genius! He deserves 
the best there is!” 

He was startled by the misery in the dark 
eyes that defied his own. ‘‘What’s wrong 
with the fellow?” he thought, ‘“‘You’d think 
I was going to kidnap the child!” He 
endeavored to stare Howard down, and, 
failing, asked in a gentler voice, ‘May I 
ask where you have studied, Mr. Wallace?” 

“Here, mostly,’”” Howard said sullenly. 
“I’ve made plans for my son, you know. 
I’ve considerable talent of my own. | 
intend to go on studying, too.” 

“Well, I hope so,” was the grim reply. 
“Come to me and I'll teach you both.” 

“No! My whole life is bound about this 
boy. [ii teach him or nobody!” 

Quaile tore open Bobby’s book of sona- 
tinas and threw it upon the table. 

“Look here! See how he played this,” 
drumming in a passion upon the desk, 
“Phrasing wrong, arm stiff as a poker! 
And you say you will teach him? I'll tell 
you what you're teaching him—that 
wretched trick of jerking out tone with the 
muscles of the upper arm! Why, man, that 
went out with the ark!’”’ He let his hands 
fall with a crash upon the table. ‘“That’s 
weight!”’ he bellowed. ‘‘That’s relaxation! 
That’s tone! What do you know about it? 
Come to me and I’ll make you master of it.” 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN QUILT 


25 Patterns to be shown through the year 








a Ofuby Shot MK 


The large flower may be in crimson, or 
flame red with the two back petals which 
show the inside of the bloom in turkey red. 
The bud is copper orange and leaves green, 
all in outline except the two red petal tops 
which may be done with a long buttonhole 
stitch. 

For those who prefer to paint the quilt 
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THE TULIP 


blocks, a white silk broadcloth would be 
ideal material for the series done in fabric 
paints which hold their color and even 
launder splendidly. 

An ivory tone material, slightly darker 
than unbleached muslin, is even more 
effective than white for background as some 
of the flowers are to be embroidered in white. 


THE IRIS 


This is an exceptionally handsome block 
when embroidered with the top petals in 
lavender, the lower ones in deeper violet 
with a coppery orange strip buttonholed 
thereon. The bud is lavender, leaves and 
stems green outline with a lighter green on 
stems and underneath leaves. Applique may 
be combined most effectively with em- 
broidered stems and smaller sections in 
doing this series. The patterns are, of course, 
not designed for this, but by tracing the 


flower units on to plain colored cloth of the 
tints to be used, and allowing a seam to turn 
back all around, the process is not so 
complex. 

These are exact size to transfer through 
carbon paper to nine inch squares of ma- 
terial and then embroider in the naturalistic 
colors of the flowers, using the simple, well- 
known stitches such as outline, lazy-daisy, 
buttonhole and French knot. 
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Your Health 


deserves this safer 
sanitary protection 


Unless precautions are taken 
in youth, women suffer need- 
lessly, doctors say. 


OU can't be too careful 
View the kind of sanitary 

care you give yourself, from 
earliest youth on, according to 
medical opinion. And — once 
you've tried Kotex — you are 
never satisfied with ordinary sani- 
tary protection. 


Because Kotex, besides being a 
great comfort, is designed to fit 
inconspicuously—so that there 
are no awkward lines, no matter 
how close-fitting your dress may 
be. 





And it is so easily disposed of. 
That's the first thing in its favor, 
most women feel. You have no 
unpleasant laundering, no incon- 
venience. 


Many of our great hospitals pre- 
fer Kotex for their patients. The 
material of which it is made— 
Cellucotton (not cotton) absor- 
bent wadding—is used in Canada's 
leading hospitals. It is actually 
five times as absorbent as cotton. 


The comfort and health protec- 
tion of Kotex are luxuries every 
woman can afford nowadays. 
Send for a trial package. Kotex 
Company of Canada, Limited. 


KOTEX IS SOFT... 


Not a deceptive softness, that soon 
packs into chafing hardness. But a 
delicate, fleecy softness that lasts 
for hours. 


Rounded and tapered corners 
—for inconspicuous protection. 


Safe, secure... keeps your mind 
at ease. 


Deodorizes, safely, thoroughly, by 
a special process. 
Disposable completely, instantly. 


Regular Kotex—60c for 12 
Kotex Super-Size—75c for 12 


At all drug, dry goods and depart- 
ment stores. Just say “‘a 
package of Kotex.” 





MADE IN CANADA 


KOTEX 


The New Sanitary pad which deodorizes 


TRY KOTEX—FREE .. .2 Kotex pads will be 
maiiea to you in a plain wrapper, as soon as this 
coupon is received. Also, a very interesting and 
valuable booklet on Personal Hygiene. It 
answers many questions that are in every 
gvoman’s mind. The sample and the booklet are 
yours, at no cost. 
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' For 3 FREE KOTEX Samples | 
| Send this coupon to:— ‘ 
! Ellen J. Buckland, R.N., : 
\ 330 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario ; 
; You may send 3 samples of Kotex and 1 
1 book, ‘‘Personal Hygiene”, in plain ; 
; envelope. ' 
' 

‘ 
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' 
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1 City hie teaceenneeets Prev,.........13828 ' 
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FACE TIRED? 
Let these 


Evening! . . . feeling old 
looking old! . . . Eight o'clock 
. .. two hours, the Carlton's 


Phantom Fingers 
help you! Se Aes 2 


A miracle!...in the Phantom Fingers of Pompeian Night Cream! 
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Pompeian Night 
Cream to cleanse, 
nourish and youth- 
if! Pompeian Day 
ream—a smooth 
vanishing cream 
and 4 superlative 
powder base. 





Facial fatigue that 
drags down the 
muscles . . . that brings lines about the eyes 
and mouth .. . that drains the face of youth 
and color—let the invisible fingers of Pom- 
peian Night Cream banish it. 


This cleansing, nourishing cream holds the 
magic power to lift those drooping lines . . . 
to smooth away the sagging furrows of worry 
and fatigue. It will not overload the skin— 
filling the pores, gradually enlarging them 
and causing ugly whiteheads—because Pom- 
ene Night Cream is absorbed by the skin, 
ae a flush of youthful radiance on the 
ace. 


If you live in an area of hard water, Pompeian 
Night Cream is doubly necessary—for this 
essential basic cream softens and refreshes 
the skin, banishes the lines that are em- 
phasized by hard water. 


For the Perfect Finish —Pompeian 


Day Cream 


When your skin has been cleansed, softened 
and facial fatigue wiped away—call upon 
Pompeian’s phantom fingers once again—this 
time with Pompeian Day Cream. This fra- 
gtant vanishing cream gently tightens the 
pores and makes a perfect base for your face 
pores and rouge. Pompeian Day Cream— 
ike the Night Crom ts priced at 60c. 


Send for new 
Art Panel 


The new Pom- 
pn Art Panel is 
y Clement Don- 
shea, master 
painter ot beau- 
tiful women. Gor- 
geously colored, 
excellent for 
framing. 


PRINT Name 
and Address 





} Madame Jeanette de Cordet, 
; The Pompeian Co., Limited, 
| 10 McCaul Street, 

Toronto 2, Canada. 





I enclose 10c. for a copy of your 
booklet “Your Type of Beauty.” 
together with the new 1930 Art 
! Panel. Include samples of Pom- 
peian Day Creamand Night Cream, 


POMPEIAN: 


NIGHT CREAM AND DAY CREAM! Town cx City ce cee 


THE POMPEIAN CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada, New York, N.Y., Elmira, [ 
N.Y. . . . (Sales Offices: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., 10 McCaul Street, | 
Toronto, Canada, and Madison Ave. at 34th Street, New York, N.Y.) 
er 
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The Prevention of 
Cancer 


Continued from page 16 


| 


radium in uranium is about one part in | 


three and one-half millions. ) 

The emanations given off from radium 
and not the metal itself are the curative 
agents. These emanations cause the ele- 
ment to suffer a loss of about one per cent 
of its activity in twenty-five years, and it 
requires 1700 years for one-half of it to 
disappear. 

The metal radium was isolated by Ma- 


| dame Curie, of Polish origin, in 1911. As 


already pointed out, the metal is never 
brought into contact with the body in 
treatment of cancer. It is the so-called 
emanations which are used. These are 


| contained in sealed tubes which are applied 


to the site of disease. There is no immediate 


| evidence of treatment such as pain or heat, 





following their use. Silently the invisible 
force produces its astonishing effects, and 
outside surgery and the X-ray, radium 
emanations are the most reliable present 
day treatment of cancer. 


Research 
Research, both laboratory and clinical, 


care of cancer should have facilities for the 
laboratory and clinical study of cases, where 
these two types of study may be pursued 
side by side. It is team work rather than 
work single-handed that will gain the best 
results. 


RECAPITULATE—First and _ fore- 

most the public must be educated, made 

to discuss cancer openly to know something 
about the symptoms, to go frequently for 
examination and frankly to admit that they 
come to learn if malignant disease can be 


| excluded. 


Secondly, diagnostic centres should be 


| established, preferably in existing hospitals 
all over the country, and people should seek | 
| advice at the first hint of the occurrence of 


cancer. 

Thirdly, special treatment centres, also 
in hospitals, should be created at convenient 
centres which will be staffed by the most 


} competent specialists whose work will be 


supplemented by research and complete 
follow up of cases. 

Fourthly, research must be stimulated in 
order that the hidden cause of cancer may 


| be uncovered. 





| times. 


Free discussion of the subject of cancer 
will the sooner clear the Highway of Health 
of this affliction. 


Doilies, Tiebacks 
and Edgings 
Continued from page 22 


thread in centre of Ist ch and slip stitching 
to centre of next ch. Ch 20, fasten to st 


needs stimulation. Every institution for the | 


where thread was fastened and work loop | 
same as first one. 


Tieback of Crocheted Cluny Braid 


Another design that would be simpler and | 


yet quite effective is a wide strip of the 
cluny braid similar to that used on the edge 
of the more elaborate design. 

1st row—Make a ch of 23 sts, tr in &th st 
from hook, (ch 2, miss 2 sts, tr in next st) 5 
times. 

2nd row—Ch 4, (d in Ist sp, ch 2) twice, 


(d in next sp, ch 2 d, in same sp, ch 2) 4 | 


times, d in next sp, (ch 2, d in same sp) 


| twice. 


38rd row—Ch 4, d in 1st loop, (ch 3, d in 


| next loop ) 12 times. 


4th row—Ch 4, d in 1st loop, (ch 3, d in 
next loop) 11 times, ch 3, d in same loop. 

Repeat 4th row 18 times, making 21 rows 
of ch loops. There will be 10 loops on each 
side. 

23rd row—Ch 5, miss Ist loop, tr in next 
loop, (ch 3, miss 1 loop, tr in next loop) 5 
Repeat from 2nd row making 9 
sections or 18 inches. It may be better to 

Continued on page 42 
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110 Move 
BAD COLDS! 





drink water and 
rub chest with 


MENTHOLATUM 


XPERIENCED mothers know 
E that drinking lots of water 
will flush out body poisons. 
Those same mothers know that 
nothing equals Mentholatum as 
a chest-rub and throat-rub for 
quick, direct action on the cold 
cemers. After rubbing thoroughly 
with lots of Mentholatum, the 
chest is covered with warm flan- 
nel. Clean Mentholatum will not 
stain clothing or bed linen. 

Also apply Mentholatum in- 
side the nose, where it soothes 
irritation and clears up stuffiness. 









Your druggist has 
jars and tubes, 
30¢ and 60¢ 


TRIAL OFFER 
Mail Coupon Today! 


Send your name and address with 10 cents to 

Dept. C-1, Mentholatum Company, Bridgeburg, 

Ontario. You will receive a sample of Cough 

Drops and a trial box of Mentholatum free.— 
“Feel it Heal.” 


Name 
Address 


City ___ Prov. 
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Home MJiscoveries 


Believing that every woman has found some 


simple help for her daily tasks, The Chatelaine 
1s publishing “Home Discoveries’ 


One dollar will be paid for each 


discovery pu blished 


¥e 


readers. 


For Standing Pots 


Keep different sizes of embroidery hoops 
in the kitchen. They are good for putting 
hot pies and kettles on as they do not slide 
as plates do.—Mrs. Haley, Sydney Mines, 


NS. 
€ 


A Hint For Every Day in the Week 


Monday— Wash Day. 

When ironing on a table place a sheet or 
two of paper between the ironing blanket 
and the ironing sheet, and the sheet will not 
rub up. 


Tuesday—Sewing. 

Bind the corners of sheets with bias 
binding a few inches each way to prevent 
frayed corners. 

Wednesday— Nursing. 

Lay cloths in a steamer placed on a sauce- 
pan of boiling water. They will keep hot, 
ready for application and require no wring- 
ing. 


Thursday—Cooking. 

When hot water is not available to pour 
over the tomatoes you wish to peel, hold 
the tomato in your hand and with the back 
of a knife blade rub it all around from 
blossom to stem end, thus bruising it. Then 


peel. 
Friday—Cleaning. 

A dish mop cannot be beaten for dusting 
coil bed springs. 


Saturday—Children. 

Paste white oilcloth inside on the sole of 
children’s slippers to prevent light stock- 
ings from becoming stained.—‘‘Lucile 


Guelph, Ont. 
e 
To Keep Pillows Feather-Proof 
To keep pillows feather-proof, I iron the 
wrong side of the ticking with a hot iron 
after shaving paraffin on to the material be- 


fore stitching up my pillows. This gives the 
interior a waxed finish feather-proof from 


? 


sent in by 





the inside, and dust from the outside cannot 
penetrate to the feathers, eliminating a lot 
of feather cleaning —Mrs. McLaren, Win- 


nipeg. | 


e 
A Handy Kitchen Tool 





One of the most convenient kitchen helps, 
I find, is a steel nut pick, kept on the kitchen 
cabinet. It lifts the caps from the milk 
bottles, turns the caps of spice shakers, 
punches holes in the scouring powder can, | 
and performs many other kitchen tasks.— | 


Mrs. C. T., Minitonas, Man. 


e 
For A Cold Wash Day 





To prevent clothes from freezing to the | 
clothes lines, wipe well with a cloth dipped | 
in a strong solution of salt and water.— | 


A. Robson, Guelph, Ont. 
=e 
When The Soap Gets Small 


When the bathroom soap gets too small 
to use, press it hard against your new cake, 
being careful for the first few times in using, | 
so as not to rub it off. You will be surprised | 
how much soap you will save by using small 
pieces.—Mrs. R. J. P., Georgetown, Ont. 


e 
For Parawax | 


Before pouring parawax on bottles of 
preserves, lay a piece of clean wrapping 
string across the top of the bottle so that it 
extends a couple of inches on eaci side. 
Then pour on the hot wax, being sure the 
cord is well embedded. When you wish to 
remove the wax, it is quickly lifted out by 
these “handles.” 

Instead of tying wax paper over the jar 
with string, try using rubber bands. They 
are more quickly and firmly adjusted, cost 
almost nothing, and may be used over and | 
over again.—Mrs. Beaton, Ottawa, Ont. ' 


oe 


TROUBLED 
THROATS 


Storm comes zipping down out of the Arctic—rain, snow, 
sleet—it stings your face, blows down your neck—soaks 
your legs—no wonder it makes trouble for tender throats. 


But the instant you reach home — get dry and warm 





| —and take a Luden’s—wonderful what quick relief 


Luden’s Menthol Action brings to troubled throats. 


As it melts on your tongue — ever so gently 
Luden’s Menthol Action spreads and spreads 
through mouth and throat and nose; cooling, 
soothing, refreshing — 


And only Luden’s will do this for only Luden’s 
can be made according to the secret for- 
mula that induces Luden’s Menthol Action. 


You need not hesitate to take Luden’s 
Menthol Cough Drops freely —for they 
contain nothing harmful — nothing to 


upset the stomach. 


LUDEN’S 


MENTHOL 
COUGH DROPS 


Canadian Representatives & Distributors 
WALTER M. LOWNEY COMPANY, Limited, 350 Inspector Street, Montreal 







In the 





yellow package 
everywhere 
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HE beauty and convenience 

of the fittings (maise or green 
mottled pearl) and the capacity 
and durability make this 


NEW FITTED 
VOGUEROBE 


The choice of the 
travel-wise. 


MAKERS OF QUALITY BAGGAGE 
FOR MORE THAN 60 YEARS 


DON’T LET THEIR 
LITTLE HANDS GET RAW 
FROM CHAPPING 


fully raw and sore unless you watch 
them. Think of this 4¢fore your chil- 
dren go out to play. It takes but a 
minute to rub on Hinds Honey & 
Almond Cream. When they come 
back in the house, give their hands 
another good rubbing with Hinds 
Cream. Do this regularly, and they’ ]] 
keep soft and free from chapping all 
winter. It’s a good idea to keep an 


closet right with the coats and caps. 
Then you can’t forget. Drug counters 


we'll be glad to mai] you a generous 

sample. 

A. S. Hinds Co. (Canada) Limited 
9 Davies Avenue, Toronto 8, Canada 


Distributed by 
Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited, Toronto 


bi 


Fe 


HINDS 





Honey & 
Almond 


CREAM 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED IN CANS DA 





ABBLING in water, making 
mud pies, playing snowball— | 


little hands are bound to be pain- | 


extra bottle of Hinds Cream in the | 


everywhere carry Hinds Cream, or | 


The Cat’s Paw 


Continued from page 28 


isn’t fit to be alive; that’s my feeling any- | 
way; possibly I’m prejudiced.” | 

“Pathetic, that’s what it is; pathetic,” 
quoted Bobby. “That you should come to 
this, old bird! However, we’ve just got to 
|accept the bitter fact that you’re in love, 
|and that you can’t see more than one side 
lof the question. Don’t you see, you be 
nighted idiot, there’s one little thing you've 
completely overlooked? That footling old 
| book or whatever it is that’s at the root of 
| all this trouble?” 

“I’ve not forgotten it,” said Keston, 
“but I don’t quite see what its particular | 
| significance is at the moment.” 

“You wouldn’t,” Bobby moaned. “Your | 
mind is in a complete haze, you know, my 
poor friend. Listen while I speak words of 
|'wisdom. Your precious Vicomte wants 
£10,000 out of you, you say, for this old | 
| book you’re so enthusiastic about. To get 
‘it, he has been willing to go to any sort of 

lengths, as witness your exciting narrative 
|to be concluded shortly—we hope. Well 
| now, supposing you get the girl minus pass- 





| port, papers and book, and the Vicomte is | | 


minus his £10,000 into the bargain, what 

| does he do next? Providing he’s got a great 

| brain like mine, which seems probable, he 

| looks round him to see how he can get a bit 

|of his own back. We'll assume for purposes 

|of this discussion only, that all his papers | 
| are in order, that he’s a respectable house- 
| holder and so on. Well, what does he do? 
| Either he goes to the police and says Miss 
Hayle has been trying to dispose of stolen 
| goods, or, far more likely, he comes to you 
and says pay up or I will go to the police. | 
Either way it’s hard for the lady. She has | 
absolutely no witnesses for her story, and 

I'll bet what you like that a man that’s had 

the nerve to get up this pretty little scheme | 
| has provided for most contingencies. That’s | 
| how I see it. Ergo, we must undoubtedly 

rescue Miss Hayle, but also and more over, 

| we must at the same time remove passport, 

| papers and book, and then, and not until 

|then, you'll be in a position to call in the 

| police and at any rate try to scotch the | 
gentleman’s future activities. Have I reason, | 
| my lad?” 
“You have; but I don’t at the moment 
see— 

“Ah! but I do. My great brain has | 
| already evolved a modus operandi. We will | 
'take the matter into our own hands. At | 
| dead of night, two strong determined men, | 
| viz. you and I, will sally forth to this de- 
| sirable villa, complete with the usual appur- 
tenances of the respectable burglar. You | 
say you know which room this safe is in 
| well, we get in there by the French windows 
| you’ve described, and we see what can be 
| done to aforementioned safe with the help | 
| of a skeleton key or so. If so, well and good, 
las one might say. We remove all that we 
want, including the lady. If not, well we| 
| make a noise like a burglar, down comes the 
Vicomte in his nightie, probably, being a 
| resourceful man, complete with firearms.” 
“But we also being resourceful men, are | 
|expecting him. We have, in fact, invited | 
'him so instead of waiting for him to move | 
| first and say ‘up with your hands,’ we are | 
| hiding behind the door. We catch him as| 
| he comes in, truss him up and proceed at | 
jour leisure and in our own sweet way to| 
extract the keys from him and open the | 
| Safe. How’s that?” 
| Miles thought for a while. ‘Well frankly,” | 
‘he said at last, “I don’t like it, not in the | 
least. But on the other hand I confess I | 
can’t think of anything better.” | 

“Once we're in the house there seems | 
| quite a chance at any rate that we might 
|carry the thing through,” he continued, 
“it’s getting there that’s the difficulty. 1 
believe we can manage that. Suppose that 
tonight, not too late to be reasonable, but | 
late enough for there not to be many people | 
about, we drive openly up to the Villa, to 
the front door. You stay in the car, but I 
get out and ring the bell. I'll ask to see 
Lefarge when the servant comes, and as 

Continued on page 44 
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TREAT that 


corn 


sanely 


End its misery ... and your 

own... simply and safely. 

Avoid cutting and digging or 7 
the savage speed of “minute” 

removers. Let Blue-jay, the 

recognized 3-day treatment for 

banishing corns, ease its tor- 

ments and gently clear it 

away. 


Pangs cease the instant Blue- 
jay takes hold. You shop in 
comfort . .. dance, walk, golf, 
or tend to business without 


Blue- 


jay shields the sore spot, sof- 


pain to distract you. 


tens and destroys the corn’s 
structure, nurses the abused 
tissues back to health. 


On or off in ten seconds, Blue- 

jay is pleasant, handy, bath- -* 
proof, positive in action. Fol- 

low with a Protect-O-Pad, 

Blue-jay’s new comfort-part- 

ner, and the corn will never 

come back. At all druggist’s. 

Blue-jay, 35 cents: Protect- 

O-Pads, 35 cents. 


BLUE-JAY 


CORN PLASTERS 
PROTECT-O-PADS 
LIQUID BLUE-JAY 


| BAUER & BLACK wu) 
TORONTO 





empresa near —_— 
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of the half-opened door. ‘What is it?” he 
asked sharply. “I’m in a great hurry, Miss 
Marlow.” 

She glanced helplessly at the telephone, 
then rose and came toward him, her face 
worried and anxious. ‘There has been an 
accident,”” she told him, ‘a man_ badly 
hurt, and they are bringing him here.’ 
Hemingway made an abrupt gesture of 
impatience. 

“This is 
exploded 
hospital.” 

“I did tell him that—it wasa man tele- 
phoning—and he said that the man who 
was hurt wouldn’t live to reach the city 
hospital.” 

Hemingway strode over to the desk and 
picked up the telephone. ‘‘Hello,” he said. 
*“Hello—hello.” He clicked the instrument 
with his thumb, and then put it down. 
““Dead—they’ve hung up. Well,” he bit the 
words off, “who is there here?”” She shook 
her head. 

“No one.” 

“Jordan?” 

“Dr. Jordan is away. 
morrow morning.” 

He stared at her, then with a rasping 
laugh swung round and paced the short 
length of the corridor. ‘That doesn’t help, 
does it?’’ he remarked, over his shoulder. 
Out there, in the darkness somewhere: that 
bobbing red tail-light; the dark woods 
rushing by on either side; the sudden glimpse 
of a lake with the moon-path on its calm 
surface; the cabin on the shore, dark now, 
but soon the windows would gleam yellow 
in the night. The hot iron was twisting in 
Hemingway’s soul, but when he wheeled 
to face the nurse in her starched white dress 
there was nothing in his expression to 
betray him. ‘‘We have no time to lose,”” he 
said. ‘‘Get another nurse.” 

Overhead lights were blazing against the 
white woodwork of the operating room at 
the top of the building, disinfectants and 
bandages were at hand, and instruments 
were already boiling in the sterilizer, when 
the short, harsh bark of a klaxon sounded 
outside. They had a wheel-stretcher waiting 
at the entrance, and Hemingway went down 
with Miss Marlow to help, if necessary, in 
getting the patient inside. 

On the driveway the black bulk of a big 
sedan loomed behind the glare of its head- 
lights. Two men stood at the door. “Did 
they telephone we were coming?” one of 
them asked. 

“Yes, we’re ready,’ Miss Marlow ans- 
wered. “Bring the man in.” 

Hemingway stepped past her. 
a hand,”’ he offered. 

“You're the doctor?” 

“I’m not the resident doctor; he’s away; 
but I happened to be here when your call 
came in.” 

“Thank God you were,”’ the man said. 
“Bring the stretcher over beside the car.” 

Hemingway pushed the stretcher down 
the gentle cement incline that ran up to the 
low threshold, and across the gravel to the 
car. The two men had got inside, and now 
through the open door there came the body 
of a man, feet first, and slowly, because of 
the cramped space in which they were 
working. With the nurse’s help Hemingway 
slid him gently on to the waiting stretcher. 
The man’s clothes were sodden and sticky; 
the hair was matted against his forehead, 
and a handkerchief, splotched with red, was 
tied diagonally across from jaw to ear. 
Hemingway’s back was to the building, and 
as he stepped to the head of the stretcher 
the shadow which he was casting was re- 
moved, and the dim illumination from the 
light in the open entrance-way fell across 
the man’s face. He glanced casually at the 
bandaged features, and then stiffened, 
caught in a cold paralysis of fear. He closed 
his eyes while he fought for se!f-control, 
then: ‘‘Was—was this man alone when you 
found him?” he asked. 

“No, there was a woman with him,” one 
of the men answered. ‘‘We’ve got her in 
the car here, too. She isn’t so bad. She was 
conscious most of the way in, but I notice 
she’s out again now. Their car went over 
an embankment at a turn in the road about 


no emergency hospital,” he 
Tell them to send him to the city 


He gets back to- 


“T’ll lend 


twenty miles out. I don’t know how lon 

they’d been there when we came along 
Their tail-light was still burning; that’s hov. 
we happened to notice them. We dragged 
them out—they were both dead to tl 

world, —and told a farmer who was jus. 
turning in to his farm as we passed, to 
telephone you we were coming, and then to 
go back and got the things out of the car.” 

“I—see. I'll be back for the woman in a 
minute.”” Rolling the stretcher into the 
building and on to the automatic elevator 
he took Dent to a small room near the 
operating-room, to be prepared by the 
nurses for examination, and leaving him 
there, hurried back with another stretcher 
for his wife. The men were waiting, and 
Sylvia, in her turn, was lifted gently out. 
She seemed to be asleep, and instinctively 
Hemingway’s fingers closed on her wrist to 
catch the fluttering pulse. 

‘“Well—I guess that’s all we can do,” 
remarked one of the men, closing the rear 
door of the sedan. ‘‘We’ll be getting along. 
I’ve written our names and addresses on 


the back of this envelope, and down below | 
is the name of that farmer who called up | 


the hospital. We will stop at some garage 
on the way in, and have them send out for 
the car."”. Hemingway took the envelope, 
and held out his hand. 

“Thank you,” he said, “and good-by 
You have done a fine piece of work. Refer 
the garage people to me; my name is Alfred 
Hemingway; you will find it in the telephone 
book.” 

“We'll do that,” the other agreed, “‘and 
I hope we got the man here in time.”” With 
a smile, and a nod of farewell, he jumped 


into the car, and as Hemingway turned | 


toward the door they backed around and 
disappeared among the trees that lined the 
narrow road. 


N THE urgency of the last few minutes 
there had been little time for thought, 
but when he wheeled his wife inside, and the 
bright light fell suddenly on her white face, 


it was as though a dam had broken, and | 


Hemingway was swept with an anger that 
made him tremble. 
was a red smear,on to which blood was 
slowly oozing from among the roots of her 
hair. 
there was an awkwardness in the contour 
and posture of her left arm that could mean 
but one thing. He wasn’t frightened—a 
gentle probing touch showed the wound on 
the head to be only a slight cut—but that 
this should be Sylvia was almost more than 
he could bear. He stood quietly, just look- 
ing down at her, during the brief moment 
when he had her to himself, but in his eyes 
there was a grim and unrelenting sternness, 
and the semblance of composure which he 
forced as he pushed the stretcher off the 
elevator was like a skim of ice over boiling 
water. 

At the clang of the closing elevator door 
Miss Marlow came hurrying into the hall. 
“The man is ready,” she said, then shook 
her head, and added: “I’m afraid there isn’t 
much to be done for him.” 

Hemingway nodded his understanding. 
“T’ll see him at once,” he told her, then 
motioned with his eyes to the figure on the 
stretcher. ‘Get this woman ready. Be 


careful of her left arm; I think it’s broken. | 


Wentworth, her name is, the men said. 
Put her in one of the rooms on the second 
floor.”’ 

In a small ante-chamber, reserved for 
surgeons and doctors, he washed his hands, 
and changing hastily into one of the clean, 
loose-fitting linen suits kept there against 
such an emergency, hurried into the opera- 
ting room. Dent lay on the table. His 
clothes had been removed, and he had been 
washed, and covered, except for his face, 
with a sheet. The improvised bandage stil! 
ran diagonally across his face, and there 
was another, in which a stick had been 
thrust and twisted and tied in position, on 
his left wrist. 

“We did not dare remove them,” the 
nurse explained, indicating the bandages. 

“T’ll do that presently,” he said, his eyes 
intent on the deadly pale face of the uncon- 
scious man. Under his questing finger-tips 


Over one of her eyes 


Her dress was ripped and torn, and | 


) 


C ose?r 


for lasting 


loveliness 





Radio Broadcast 


Tune in every week on ‘The 
Silk Stocking Serenade“ 
broadcast over eight leading 
Canadian Stations. See 


local newspapers for further 
details. 
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SILK” STOCKINGS 
: i} y 
i 

F ONE could select all wearing apparel 

with the same confidence, satisfaction 
and assurance of value as in selecting 
Orient Silk Stockings, assembling a ward- 
robe would be sans effort —sans worry. 
A shimmering array of styles in exquisite color- 
ings for your every whim—from cobwebby 
chiffons so delightfully sheer and fine—to the 
sturdier service weights that give such splendid 
wear—and at prices running the entire gamut of 
the hosiery scale—from $2.50 as low as $1.15. 


Truly the best stocking values in Canada. 





Winter 
Is Cruel 
to 

BABY 
HANDS 


Rough, chapped hands and painfully 


refunded. 


Toronto, Dept. C-1. 


cracked lips need Campana’s Italian 
Balm. The first application brings relief. 
Soothes the skin. Restores softness and 
fine texture. Greaseless, quick drying, 
easy to apply. Sold by drug and depart- 
mental stores everywhere. Get a bottle 
today. Results guaranteed or money 


Send 2c. for Free Sample to Campana 
Corporation Limited, 468 King St. West, 





~ CAMPANAS 


ITALIAN BALM 


PREVENTS AND HEALS CHAPPED SKIN 
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grope fora 
collar button 


on the 


FLOOR? 


@ Because if you do, here’s the remedy for that 
“dusty” feeling you're sure to have afterwards @ By getting the 
surface of your floor absolutely smooth and dry, you'll be able to 
clean it, dust it as lightly as a table. 


@ Here’s the way: Wash off any oil or stickiness—then with a 
Wax Applier or soft cloth (no need of soiling your hands) spread 
on a thin film of Johnson's Wax. The wax will sink into the cracks 
like mortar and harden there, filling every “pocket” and cranny 
where dirt ordinarily lodges @ For very little your dealer around 
the corner rents the new Johnson Electric Floor Polisher by the day, 


@ Plug this newand faster Polisher into any socket. Snap the switch, 
and in a few minutes have a satin-smooth wax 


finish that ends the problem of DIRT. 


@ A finish so smooth and so dry that dust 
can’t stick to it. . . . And so beautiful your 
whole room looks years younger. 

@ S. C. Johnson & Son Ltd., Brantford, Can. 


S.C. Johnson & Son Ltd., Dept. C11, Brantford, Can, 
Gentlemen: Send 25c¢ can of Johnson's Wax. Enclosed is 
1oc (stamps or coin) to defray part of cost and postage. 


Name 





Address 
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she said. 
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| lransfusion | 
| Continued Jrom page 4 N 
road, close bordered by trees, led in through 
the woods to the shore of a small lake, across 
the calm surface of which the waning moon 
least a wavering, penciled path of silver. | 
Only one or two windows showed bright | 
lin the black bulk of the building, and when | 
| he shut off his motor the hushed silence was | 
threaded by the thin singing of frogs on the 
shore. Miss Marlow herself answered his | 
ring. 

“I heard your car,” she said, as she held 
open the door. f ; 

“How is Esther?” he asked, hurrying in. | ul Ot 
with him. 

“She is beginning to perspire,”’ 
“Poor mite; she was frightened, and kept | 
telling me she was having bad dreams. [| 
couldn’t quiet her. We have moved her | FOR ue. 
| They passed through a ward, the rows of | x 
}small white beds dimly visible in the scant , 
illumination of a night-light burning cal nai 
at one end of the room, and stopped at a 
|closed door near a desk in the hall beyond. 
“She is in here,”” Miss Marlow said, and 
|opening the door she went in and switched oa 
| pillow, and eager eyes blinked in the sudden | 
| brightness. 
“Well, Esther,” said Dr. Hemingway 
|cheerily, sitting down on the edge of the| 
| bed, and putting a cool hand on the little | 
| shenanigan is this you’re cutting up?” 

A smile curled Esther’s lips. ‘“W hat’s | 
| nanigan?” she asked. 

His hand dropped to her slender wrist 
| and he took out his watch. “It’s what gives 

“You probably ate it.’ 
| For a moment or two he was silent, his | 
eyes fixed on his watch, then he patted her | 
hand. “Nothing the matter with your 
pulse, old lady,” he told her. “Now we'll 
lights.” Unbuttoning her night-suit he | 
slipped his clinical thermometer under one | 
arm, and taking his stethoscope began the | 
solemn ceremony of listening to heart and 
chest. Esther wriggled. | 
| Hemingway continued to prod, and then 
straightening up, the stethoscope dangling | 
from his ears: ‘““Where does it hurt?” he 
asked sympathetically. 

Esther pondered the question, and: “I| THE BROCK 

“I think you're a humbug,” he retorted, | ous dial and hands 
putting away his stethoscope and examining | —smart design, 
the thermometer. By neither word nor, 44"d engraved 
gesture did he betray the impatience that| ©#5¢. Modern 
was consuming him. “One hundred and| ‘4 Sracelet to 
“T don’t think there is anything to worry | 
about. She probably won’t have any tem- | 
perature in the morning; but keep her in | 
bed for twenty-four hours.” He leaned over | 
and kissed the little girl’s forehead before he | 
bad dreams,” he said, ‘‘and if you go right | 
off to sleep I'll have a nice surprise the next 
time I come.” 
“What?” she asked promptly. A buzzer | 
whirred in the hall, and Miss Marlow turned | 


|She closed the door, and turning walked 
IS CHOSEN 

| into a private room.” 
/on the light. A tousled head turned on the 
girl’s hot damp forehead, ‘“‘What sort of 
| little girls bad dreams, ” he said rr 
telephone in and see about the liver and | 

“I’m very sick,” she announced firmly. 
had bad dreams,” she told him. $8 Seka 
two,” he remarked, turning to Miss Marlow. | metch—$22.50. 
stood up. “You mustn’t have any more A 
toward the door. 


es 
LREADY famous in 65 countries, the 
Buren watch is now captivating 
Canada with its accurate timekeeping 


—its stylish designs—and its surpris- 
ingly moderate prices. 


“That’s the telephone, Doctor,’ 
and left the room as he nodded. 

“I can’t tell you what,” he laughed, | 
looking down at the little face framed in 
brown curls, some of them sticking damply 
to her forehead, ‘‘but you be a good girl 
and you'll find out. Good-night, sweet- 
heart.” 

“Good-night,”” she echoed, and blew a 
kiss to him as he turned before closing the 
door 


; | f ’ 
M's MARLOW was leaning over the | ul Cll 


telephone as he hurried past her desk th e Pe rhect 


in the hall, but before he could enter the 


she said, | 


Ask your Jeweller to show you the 
attractive Burens for men and women, 
in pocket and wrist models. Priced 
from $15.00 to $250.00. 


Canadian Office— 
307-8 Lumsden Building 
Toronto, Ontario 





ward she called after him: “Dr. Hemingway, 





please, just a moment.’ 
He checked, his hand resting on the knob | 
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agglutination, and that’s all we can be sure him squarely, “sometimes circumstances 
of; we'll have to risk the rest.” beyond a man’s control force him to take a 

L nder the pressure of the bandage the certain course. This would mean something 
veins on his arm stood out in a blue net- to me if I thought you were worth saving; | 
work against the white skin. Hemingway as it is I prefer, if you please, to hear no 
prepared for the transfusion. more about it.” : 

No one spoke. In Hemingway’s eyes, and He dropped Dent, mentally, on the ash- 
in the set of his jaw, there was a grimness heap, as though he were a dead mouse that 
that called for silence, and the room was had been caught in a trap. But against 
absolutely quiet. Every eye was fastened Sylvia he had not the power to steel him- 
on the white face of the unconscious man, self: his love was like a quicksand, in which | 
and Miss Marlow, standing across the table logic and resolution mired and sank from | 
from the doctor, had her fingers on the pulse sight. He dreaded seeing her, and his daily 
of his right wrist. Presently she glanced visits became a question of courage, during | 
across at Hemingway. “Strengthening,” which he hid the raw wound in his heart as | 
she said, in a low voice. He nodded without best he could under a veneer of professional 
replying. Another minute passed, and as_brusqueness. 
they watched the pale face it was as though It was Esther who found unalloyed joy 
magic were being done before their eyes. in Hemingway’s comings and goings. She 
Almost they could see the shadow of the only took one day to stage a complete 
Angel of Death lift and vanish. It was not recovery, and having the run of the hospital, 
a flush that crept across Dent’s features; it was like a small puppy underfoot from the 
was more a lessening of the deadly pallor, moment he drove up to the front entrance 
as though he had passed back across the until he kissed her good-by as he was get- 
border-land that lies between unconscious- ting into his car to leave. Insinuating her 
ness and quiet sleep. His breathing deepened moist, warm, mite of a hand into his, she 
and strengthened. trotted by his side through the wards and 

“He'll do now,” Hemingway said, and down the halls, talking up at him unceas- 
removed the needle. He helped them shift ingly, and only relapsing into attentive 
Dent back to the stretcher, and then sat silence while he was interviewing a patient. 
down again. “Put him to bed and keep him In this way she met Sylvia. It was on a 
warm,” he told them. ‘One of you stay day shortly after the accident, and Heming- 
with him. And if there is any brandy in’ way had gone in to interview his wife. The 
your medicine closet bring me some; I’m a_ color rose in Sylvia’s cheeks as her husband 
bit dizzy.” approached the bed, and she said: ‘You 

When Miss Marlow returned he was shouldn’t waste any more of your time on 
feeling better, and during those few brief me; I’m all right now.” There was some- 
moments he had reached a decision. “I'll thing in the way she said it; in the shy, half- 
see the woman now,” he said, and together fearful smile about her lips, that seemed to 
they went down in the elevator to the next mean more than just the words she spoke. 
floor. Sylvia’s eyes opened as they entered It was as though she half held out her hand, : 
her room, and for a moment there was in wondering whether he would take it. But i 


them a half-drowsy gladness at sight of Hemingway was afraid. 
Hemingway. Her lips parted, as though she “Tt’s merely a matter of routine with me,” 
were about to speak, and then suddenly he said, forcing a perfunctory smile. “I { hi 
realization came to her, and she stared at always call when I have a patient in the 
him, wide-eyed and frightened. Almost hospital.” And then, noticing the little vl red ing 
imperceptibly he shook his head, and as he_ girl, who had taken her place beside him, 

crossed the room he smiled reassuringly. he used her to turn the subject. ‘Esther, 

“Don’t be frightened, Miss Wentworth,’’ this is Miss Wentworth,” he said, with due C O L D & 
he said. stressing the name slightly, “‘every- formality. 

thing is all right. I just want to look you Sylvia smiled. ‘“‘How do you do, Esther,” 


3 
over a bit, and see what has to be done about she said. “It’s very nice of you to come and | e 
that arm of yours.” see me.” 
“What’s that thing on your arm?”’ asked | pro tect Vou Vr Cc 11 SS 
e/ 








As he leaned down she caught her lower 
lip between her teeth, and closed her eyes, Esther. 


while with gentle searching fingers he made “That,” laughed Sylvia, glancing at the 
his examination. ‘‘That’s all,” he said, when cast, “‘is something the doctor put on my 
he had finished. ‘“‘A trifling scalp wound, arm; he’s fixing it. 


and the arm. You were lucky—both of “Does it hurt?” 


you.” Her eyes opened abruptly, and he “Not much—now.” 

saw the startled question in them. ‘Don’t Esther pondered this a moment, her eyes 

worry,” he told her. ‘We put him to bed, wide and serious, then: “Did you cry?” she LL colds have a tendency 

and he’s probably asleep. But about your ond, and nee = tae said: to rob the body of its pre- 

arm—” he glanced at Miss Marlow. “If = “I’m afrai id, a little.” : er pote, Pale 

a will ar bandages and an ether-cone “So did I,’ she confided. ‘‘I had bad a a ane. sv these 

I will reduce the fracture right here. It dreams.” colds with internal medicine often upsets 
I’m so sorry,” Sylvia smiled pen- children’s delicate digestions and further 


isn’t necessary to move her.” “Oh 
When the nurse had left silence fell in the sively. Bad dreams are horrid, | aren’t 
little room, and after a moment Sylvia they? I have them, too, sometimes. 


reduces body strength. This paves the way 
for even more colds and serious com- 


turned her head and looked at him. “Why?” ‘"Es, they are,” agreed Esther, and with plications. 
she asked. that agreement sealed their friendship. 
Hemingway walked over to the window, It was three days after that, when the Treat Externally 
and stood with his back to her, facing the two came in, that Sylvia, with a little catch Wise mothers prefer the modern external 
darkness. He didn’t answer at once; he in her throat, caught her husband’s hand treatment, Vicks VapoRub, herentn it 


checks colds 2 ways at once without “‘dos- 
ing.” Just rubbed on throat and chest, 
Vicks acts through the skin like a plaster 
and, at the same time, gives off medicated 
vapors which are inhaled direct to the air- 
passages. 


seemed to be asking himself the same ques- as he stood by the bed, and with a brief 
tion; then he said: ‘I’m sure I don’t know. flutter of her eyes toward Esther, said, 
Perhaps the idea was to make it easier for under her breath: “Can't you send her on an 
both of us. It’s instinct, I suppose—the errand?” For one long steadying second 
desire to protect one’s own name. I am Hemingway searched her face, then he 
not going to fight a separation; it wasn’t turned and smiled down at the little girl. 
that, only I want the thing done regularly.” “‘ ‘I have a little shadow,’ ”’ he said, “‘ ‘that 


“Oh—” she said slowly, and there was goes in and out with me. and what can be Follow Medical Practice 


silence agai il Miss Mz re ad. » use of her is more than I can see.’ I like 
silence again until Miss Marlow returned ” ee sll pasty ol Ag For Adults, Too This better method of treating colds ex- 
ITH three patients at the hospital, just a few minutes while I talk with Miss Used at first largely for ternally is in keeping with modern med- 
Dr. Hemingway became a daily Wentworth. So you run along, Esther, and children’s colds, ical practice, which is steadily away from 
see if you can’t find Miss Marlow. I'll adults have found by Se “dosing.” As there is nothing to 


visitor. He saw Dent on the afternoon - a! 
following the accident, and any blood-lust follow presently, ; sak ot Cas 

which he may have felt the day before died Adorable child,’’ exclaimed Sylvia, when 
after one glance at the other’s face. In the door had closed reluctantly behind the 


actual use that Vicks 


is just as effective for 
their colds, too. Now a often as needed, even on the youngest child. 


: : family standby for 
Dent’s eves was a look that reminded him little figure. And then she looked at her colds in over 70 coun- 
. husband, and paused, as if to gather courage. ic KS 


swallow, Vicks can be used freely, and as 


c , caught killing chickens, crawling : 
< tae poy anak Sweating with “I've had a long time to think,” she said, 
embarrassment and shame the broker strug- “just lying here, and—a great many things 
gled, in halting, stumbling phrases, to to think about; mostly unpleasant things. | 
thank him for what he had done. Heming- Bad dreams, Esther swould call them . | 
wav let him flounder for a moment, then Oh, I’ve been a fool,”’ her voice rose passion- | ot 
cut him short: “Dent.” he said, looking at ately, and she turned her head to avoid his 


VapoRus 
JARS USED YEARL 
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THE Wor p's Most FAMous 


Beauly CGeam 


LUXURIA melts deep into the pores of 
your skin at the touch of your fingers, and 
removes every trace of dust and grime 
which spoils the clear whiteness of your 
skin. Yet LUXURIA does more than 
cleanse. Its wonderful ingredients feed 
the ussues and keep the skin soft and fair 
and youthful. 


LUXURIA is obtainable throughout 
Canada 


Write HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 323 
East 34th Street, New York for the fascinating 
book “ All for Beauty” which tells you about 
these wonderful preparations and gives you 
instructions for successful skin care. 


HARRIET H UBBARD AYER 
BEAUTY PREPARATIONS 


JLONDON ‘NEW YORK ‘PARIS 


DOUOOUNOUGUOOUS OCOD NNCOOUODODUOOCNODDCOOUOCOOOODOO 


D0000000000000 
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there was practically no indication of a 

pulse, and respiration was the merest shal- 

low flutter, hardly discernible. He reached 

under the sheet and felt the feet; they were 
| like ice. Speaking to the nurse he named a 
| certain drug used for stimulating the action 
| of the heart, and she hastened from the room 
and returned quickly with a small bottle. 

It took but a moment to administer a 
| hypodermic, and then deftly and carefully | 
| he removed the blood-stained bandages, and 

washed and re-bandaged the ugly wounds on | 
| Dent’s head and wrist. As he finished Miss | 
| Marlow came in. 

“She is conscious now,” she said, answer- 
ing the enquiry in his eyes. “I have done 
what I could to make her comfortable.” 

“The arm?” 

“I should say it was a simple fracture 
| above the elbow.” 

“Very well; I'll see her in a few moments,” 
he said, and turned his attention once more 
to the patient on the table before him. 
There had been but slight response to the 
| stimulant. For a moment or two the heart 
| had seemed to rouse itself, and then, like a 
tired warrior, who finds the odds too great, | 
it sank back and stopped fighting. Heming- | 
way had seen men die before, and something 
tightened inside him, but his face might have 
been carved in granite. 

He had set out to kill this man. Given 
the opportunity he would have killed him. 
That it should fall to his lot to see him die 
was but poetic justice . . . What difference 
did it make how he died? This was as good 
a way as the other, better. The irony lay 
in the fact that he should try to save his life. 
He had done that—made the gesture at any 
rate. His eyes flicked at Miss Marlow. 
Both the nurses were watching him silently. 
They didn’t know the rest of this story. 
No one would ever know, now. In a few 
minutes—a very few minutes, he would 
turn up the fold in the sheet so that it 
covered the face. Finis! . . . Even Sylvia 
would never know. Her part of the story 
was just a chapter, unconnected in her 
mind with the ending. She would keep it 
to herself, and he alone would know the 
ending. No one could blame him. The 
sentence formed itself in his brain, and 
hung there, stubbornly. It repeated, and 
irritated him. He had discounted all that 
before he started out, made his decision— 
to shoot Dent on sight. What people thought 
was of no importance. And there would be 
no talking, this way. Then Why 
should he lift a finger? . . . Beads of mois- 
ture glistened on Hemingway’s forehead. 
He was fighting now, as he looked down at 
the deepening lines in Dent’s face, fighting 
against an inexorable heritage that was 
stronger than himself, and much much 
older; a code that went back to the day 
when the first doctor bound a wound and 
poulticed it with pounded herbs. Then 
r.inutes more. . . He passed a hand across 
his forehead, and wiped it against his coat; 
and then, with a mental reaction that was 
like the sweep of a wet cloth across a scrib- 
bled blackboard, he cleansed his mind. 

“Is there equipment here for a blood 
transfusion?” the question, harsh in its 
abruptness, seemed to escape of itself from 
his tight lips. 

“Yes, but no one has ever 

“Get it,” he interru >ted. 

“For direct transfusion?” 

“No, citrate.” 

Miss Marlow brought him the equip- 
ment. “‘Will—you wish one of us as donor?” 
she asked. “I’m ready if you do,” and she 
glanced at the other nurse, a tall, sturdy, 
blond Norwegi:n girl, who nodded silently, 
but whose hand went to her throat in invol- 
untary gesture as she did so. Dr. Heming- 
way caught the movement and smiled 
slightly as he got out of his white coat. 

“Thanks very much,” he said, ‘‘but your 
blood may be incompatible, and we can’t 
spare the time to make a test. You see to 
the sterilizing. I'll be the donor.” Workine 
swiftly he applied high on his le! @ 
forearm, and tightly, an elastic bandage 
which he wrapped around and around. 
“My blood is group four,” he explained, 
tucking the end under so that it stayed in 
place. “That eliminates any danger of 
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Pain 


a sign of ACID 
STOMACH 


after eating- 


D°.s5 discomfort after eating spoil 

your enjoyment of certain foods? 
Do you know what causes that pain after 
eating; what brings on sour stomach, 
heartburn, gas, “indigestion,”’ sick head- 
aches, biliousness? 


An acid condition of the stomach and bowels, 


Because of the way we live today, most 
of us need an anti-acid at times. We need 
something to overcome the effects of the 
acid-forming foods, exertion, excitement. 
Something to help Nature keep the 
digestive system properly alkaline. 


The regular use of Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia works wonders for most men 
and women. They eat well. Their food 
digests. Proper alkalinity permits the 
stomach, liver and bowels to function 
as they should. 


Take a spoonful of this creamy, pleasant- 
tasting anti-acid today and for several 
days. See how it sweetens stomach and 
bowels; relieves the sick headaches, 
bloating, gas, biliousness, and indiges- 
tion caused by too much acid. Appetite 
and digestion will improve. You'll feel 
better all over. It will be more difficult 
for sickness or colds to attack you. 


Get genuine Milk of Magnesia. Look 
for Chas. H. Phillips’ signature on the 
wrapper The genuine is always a liquid. 
It is never sold in tablet form. 





Milk . 
of Magnesia 
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THE HOME BUREAU 


Conducted by ANNE ELIZABETH WILSON 


interior decoration and would be very 
grateful if vou could help me in placing 
the furniture in my living room. 

The fireplace across the corner, the large 
door leading to the back parlor, and the hot-air 
register as it is now, makes tt very difficult to 
arrange properly. The register might be 
moved to another part of the room if you have a 
better suggestion. 

I suppose the room looks more like a 
“*mustc room" than anything else, but we use 
all the instruments and there’s no other place 
to put them. The phonograph is very pretty, 
Queen Anne style in walnut, and there is a 
pretty oval mirror over it, which reflects the 
view of the trees and street when the French 
doors are open. 

My walnut chairs are also very pretty with 
cane backs and blue cushions. The reed rocker 
ts pretty, but more ordinary and the table is 
an old-fashioned walnut one. 

I’ve been wanting a large chesterfield but 
where shall I put it? Have you any sugges- 
tions? The only thing I can think of is to 
move the phonograph behind the door to the 
hall, and put the chesterfield where the phono- 
graph was, but at right angles to the fireplace. 

If I should move the phonograph behind the 
door, would the table look right in the bow 
window or sha!l J take it out of there altogether? 

My rug ts only nine by ten and a half feet. 
Should the chairs stand on the rug, o7 are they 
all right standing on the bare hardwood floor? 


Is M always interested in your articles on 


FTER reading your recent letter, | 

decided that in your case, as with so 
many of our readers, your own intuition 
concerning your room is best. You see, 
because you have the three musical instru- 
ments which must of necessity be placed 
against the wall, you have a mild case of 
“around-the-wall-itis” in this room—which 
is one of the bugbears of all furniture 
arrangements. 

But you yourself suggest the remedy. 
Placing a chesterfield at right angles to the 
wall by the fireplace will break the line, and 
create a new and snug effect. My only new 
suggestion is that when you purchase the 
chesterfield, you inciude with it two com- 
fortable chairs; possibly a set will be just as 
reasonable as the chesterfield alone if you 
do enough canny shopping. There is no 
reason why you should not get a set in good 
condition regardless of its present uphol- 
stery, and slip-cover it in a rich English 
chintz yourself. These two chairs could then 
replace the two rockers. Rocking chairs are 
really not for the living room, and it is 
considered bad decorating etiquette for 
them to be found there. ; 

As for the chairs standing on the rug, this 
is immaterial. The chairs should stand in the 
room on that spot which balances their size 
and shape best. Whether or not the rug 
extends beneath them, is a matter of small 
importance. 

The fact that you have placed the phono- 
graph behind the hall door will in no way 


affect the table, but I think a better group 
could be made in that window with the new 
chair and table. 


A Curtaining Problem 


WO ULD like some suggestions regarding a 

room I find hard to curtain. It is a little 
more than a living room, about eighteen feet 
long and fourteen wide. The fireplace is in 
one end, a bay window opposite. I have a very 
pretty oriental rug with blue background, very 
well woven, rose blue tone and green showing 
in the rug. How would you suggest curtaining 
the window? The wall paper is on the yellow 
tone, and the woodwork is white. Living in a 
small town one has to curtain for outside as 
well as in. 

I have a very pretty Swiss net curtain at the 
window, with a heavy border, but as the 


window is an old-fashioned bay, I find | 


hangings a problem both in color and manner. 
Are they using the decorative poles at all now? 


T WOULD be easier for me to advise you 

about your curtaining if I had some idea 
of the room’s exposure. However, with a 
yellowish wall paper, I think you would be 
safe in any case in using a cool shade. 


Ane 


Velvet extured 


| 
| 
| 


It depends upon the baking 


powder. ‘a microscope reveals 


What would you think of this arrange- r= YEARS hotsewives have given 


ment? At a shop the name of which I am 

sending you privately, you can purchase a | 
wrought iron curtain rod which extends 

only half way across the window, and which | 
may be opened out if desired. Hang a pair | 
of these with some of the new linen velvet | 
in blue, to harmonize with your rug’s back- 

ground. This may be purchased at most of | 
the big department stores. It is made by a 

British manufacturer. and is guaranteed | 
color-fast forever. 

For the centre window, which would have 
no overhanging, a single decorative wrought- | 
iron rod could extend across, after the 
manner of a metal cornice. The under 
curtains might be more in keeping with the | 
wrought iron, if they were dipped écru. 


A Combined Dining and Living Room 


I WONDER if you would be good enough 10 | 
help me with my particular problem. This 
house has just one long room to do duty for' 
both dining room and drawing-room. I am | 
not at all satisfied with the present arrange- | 
ment of the furniture. Could you suggest: 

(1) Any way to place the pieces to better 
advantage? 

(2) What should be done to improve the 
appearance of the room? It looks and feels so | 
formal and stiff at present. 

We have wondered whether it would be 
advisable to turn in the dining room suite on a 
smaller set, and intend to buy a tall floor lamp | 
and possibly a magazine rack and small end 
table to make things seem more cozy. But I 
would like to have your advice before taking 
any steps toward a change. 

The house is not ours and we would not be 
able to make any alterations in the room itself. 


flour the entire blame for poor-tex- 
tured, coarse-grained cake . . . or given 
flour the entire credit for cake of fine, 
even texture and delicate tenderness. 

But recently a group of nationally 
known dietitians and chemists completely 
upset this theory . . . by an unusual experi- 
ment in baking. 


They made two cakes . . . and took an 


| actual moving picture (through a micro- 


scope) of what happened inside the cakes 
while they baked. 


One of the cakes was made with Royal 
—the second with an 
ordinary, cheaper type 
of baking powder. 
Both were baked in a 
special, scientifically 
controlled oven. 


oe 





The pictures of the 
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your cakes. 





-.OR FULL OF AIR HOLES? 


Royal cake show the batter rising gradu- 
ally .. . forming tiny bubbles of uniform 
size. These gave the finished cake a fine, 
even texture. And, after three days, it was 
still deliciously fresh and moist. 


But the cake made with the cheaper 
baking powder rose irregularly. Big gas 
bubbles mixed in among the smaller and 
medium-sized bubbles . . . forming large 
“air holes” and a coarse, uneven texture. 
This cake soon dried out . . . lost its flaver. 

From this experiment the scientists 
reached two verdicts: 


1. All other ingredients may be per- 
fect, but an inferior baking powder can 
ruin the texture and flavor of your cake 
. .. and make it dry out more rapidly. 

2. Royal—made with Cream of Tartar 
—is the superior bak- 
ing powder. 


The real way to dis- 
cover the difference is 
to test Royal yourself. 
Try it the next time 
you bake at home. 


Send for revised edition of Royal Cook Book 


STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED 
Dept. 348, Dominion Square Building, Montreal, P. Q. 


Please send my free copy of the Royal Cook Book. 


Address 
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SURPRISE THE FAMILY 
NEXT SUNDAY NIGHT! 


We know that many other fam- 
ilies are like ours when it comes 
to the Sunday night supper. 
Usually we have our big meal in 
the afternoon and while nobody 
is really hungry at night, every- 
body has enough appetite for 
something just a little bit anusual 
and tempting. Having received so 
many requests for Sunday night 
Supper suggestions, we have as- 
sembled them, and if you are in- 
terested we will gladly mail them 
to you. Here is a recipe that we 
are sure will take care of next 


AMONG THE 


BETTER THINGS OF 


Sunday night’s supper and which 
you can put together very quickly 
while you are preparing the mid- 
day meal. We feel sure your family 


will love it. 
SAVORY CHEESE SALAD 
(6 Servings) (Illustrated) 
2 teaspoonfuls Knox Sparkling Gelatine . 4 cup cold 
water - % sap ne water. 14 teaspoonful salt - 
m 


4 cup mild vinegar - cups grated cheese - 12 cup 
stuffed olives, eine +4 cup celery, chopped - 
4 cup green pepper, cho + 4% cup cream or 


evaporated milk, whipped. 

Soak gelatine in cold water about five minutes. 
Dissolve in boiling water; add salt and vinegar. 
When nearly set, beat until frothy, fold in cheese, 
olives, celery, pepper and whipped cream. Chill un- 
til firm and unmold on lettuce leaves. Serve with 
salad dressing. Very nice used with whole wheat 
sandwiches, plain or toasted, 

Try this recipe and the one below, There will be 
enough gelatine left for two other delightful dishes 
of six servings each—a total of four different 
dishes for four different days. 


LIFE 





Women who must cook three meals a 
day, 365 days a year, will find Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine offers endless easy 
ways to serve ordinary dishes in new 
and delightfully tempting forms. Knox 
Gelatine—being rea/ gelatine—not a 
mixture with flavoring, coloring, and 
sweetening—gives a new attraction to 
other real foods like fish and meat, 
fruits and vegetables in making des- 
setts, salads, meat loaves, aspics, candies 
and pies that taste ever so much better! 
Here’s one that has tempted many a 


lagging appetite: 





SALMON (OR TUNA FISH) LOAF 
(6 Servings) 


1 level tablespoonful Knox Spetiing, Gelatine - ¥/, 
cup cold water - Yolks of two one +1 teas 4 

salt . 1 teaspoonful mustard . tabi nfuls 
melted butter - 34 cup milk .2 tab ule mild 
vinegar or lemon juice - 1 can caktuane ten com or crab- 
meat . Few grains cayenne or paprika. 


Soak gelatine in cold water about five minutes. Mix 
egg yolks, Sey beaten, with salt, mustard and 
cayenne; then add butter, milk, and vinegar. Cook 
in double boiler, stirring constantly, until mixture 
thickens. Add soaked gelatine and salmon, sepa- 
rated into flakes. Turn into wet mold, chill, and 
unmold on bed of crisp lettuce leaves. 


Mail the coupon for the Knox Recipe Book, 
which answers every possible question about des- 
serts, salads, candies, meat and fish dishes and 
other dainties. It furnishes daily surprises for 
your table. 


KNOX & tHe 


roal GE LATINE 


FOR DESSERTS AND SALADS 





senneaseeenenees 


nen aris, ‘ere ‘c. 140 St. Pact 


STREET West, } 


MONTREAL. 


Please send me FREE copy of your Recipe Book. 


My name is___ , ; 
Myaddressis. cli 
My grocer’s name is__ 


SR IIIE................0cccccccscosessccccsorenes sdaasicaduatiaash 
ccoachaceceearaecerentedeetiaitlain * 


“a fool! I wanted to go back from the 
moment we started, but I—I just couldn't 
I didn’t have the courage to tell him.”’ 
Hemingway's grip tightened on the hand 
that clung to his, and he sat down on the 
bed beside her. 

“Let’s pretend it was all a bad dream,” 
he said softly. ‘That is what I would like 
to do.” 

Her eyes came back to his, and with her 
hand she drew him down toward the pillow 
“Kiss me,” she whispered. ‘‘No—my lips.”’ 
| Her cheeks were wet when he sat up, 
| but they burned with color like two red roses 
“Let me have your handkerchief,”’ 
exclaimed, 
she looked at him with a questioning smile. 
“TI wonder,” she asked, ‘“‘whether you would 
| like to share a nice dream with me now?” 

“Try me,” he suggested, touching her hair. 

“It’s Esther. Can’t we 
her, have her for our own?” 


eyes, 


varicusly delayed, that before he had fin- 
lished the door opened, and a small and 
| disapproving voice said: 

| “I think you’re an awful long time 
coming.” 


® 


How 1s Canada 
' Protecting Her 
| Needy Mothers? 


Continued from page 5 





carrying it out well. With the suggestion 
and help of the investigators they learn to 
| spend their money wisely, and to keep their 
children clean and tidy. Their housekeeping 
receipts are carefully filed, and shown 
'regularly to make sure the money is being 
| wisely spent. For some of the women have 
| never had so much in their lives before. 

| There is, as always, the other side of the 
picture—women who abuse the Allowance. 
If a woman has behaved badly in any way, 
she is cut off the Allowance; but after a 
lapse of time, if she has shown a real 
endeavor to reinstate herself and care for 
her children, the grant is given back to her. 
One of the biggest improvements in the 
| administering of the Act in Ontario has been 
the insistence on school report cards for the 
children. In many cases it was discovered 


attending school, and were, in reality, work- 
ing. They would attend a class or two and 
|then stop. However now the regular school 
reports show that the children are definitely 
being given a chance to go to school until 
they are sixteen, when they automatically 
lose the Allowance. 

There are many angles to be considered 
what amount of property a woman has: 
what amount immediately convertible into 
cash. In some cases the woman is allowed a 
nest-egg of $590. If she has $3,000 and 





‘limit, there have been cases where she 
bought a piano and a motor car and then 
asked for the Allowance! 


| Administering the Mother’s Allowance 


| Act is one of the most difficult tasks since | 


she 
and as she dabbed at her face | 


take her, keep | 


Hemingway drew a deep breath of happi- | 
iness, and his answer was so involved, and | 


that the older children were reported as | 


| 


| cost. 


is told to come back when she is down to the | 


| there are so many cases on the borderline; | 


|so many 


instances where it is difficult to | 
| decide whether it is really a case that comes 


| 


|under the Act, or one that is just outside | 


|the r range. Men are lazy; women are lazy; 


i'many people try to take advantage of the | 


| provision made for them in some way. But 
'behind the whole fine le -gislation 
| thought of the child 
must be saved and helped. 

As more funds are av ailablethe clauses will | 
| probably be widened to include many cases 
that must be denied help now. As popular 
understanding and appreciation strengthens, 
| the powers of the Act will increase. Every 
' woman in the land should know what The 
|Mother’s Allowance Act is doing in her 
province. 


is the | 
it is the child od 


| 
| 
| 
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Calgary’s | 
hospitable 
homes are | 

beautified | ||| 
with | 

BERRYCRAFT 

| 

| 


Finishes 


Calgary—young, stalwart city | 
of the west—finishes for | 
beauty and performance with 
Berrycraft products. These 
remarkable finishes resist 
extremes of heat and cold— ||| 
beautify the city’s finest 
homes and other buildings. 

| 


| 
iH 
Prominent decorators and 
manufacturers everywhere | 
prefer Berry Brothers’ mate- ||| 
rials—choose rich, long-wear- ||| 
ing Berrycraft Finishes for i 
ether quality at reasonable | 
Specify Berrycraft and 
assure utmost beauty and de- 
pendability. Restore floors | 
and woodwork with Liquid 
Granite—the million step-test 
varnish. Use Berrycraft Quick- 
Drying Enamel for enduring 
color on woodwork ard furni- 
ture. Paint your house for 
extra years of beauty with 
Berrycraft House Paint — 
made with Lionoil, the secret- 
processed wood-preservative 
and rust-preventative. 


When you buy finishes, look 
for the Be ‘Try raftlabel—your 
guarantee of highest excel- 
lence at no extra cost. 






BERRY 
BROTHERS 


Varnishes Enamels Lacquers Paints 
WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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THE Domestic WoRKSHOP 


A Department Which Seeks Out and Investigates 
What is New and Good in Housekeeping Helps 


Conducted by VERA E. WELCH 


ELECTRIC IRONS 


Easiest to Use 


ADJUST-O-MATIC IRON 


Maintains exactly the heat 
you want for every purpose 





ELECTRIC HEATERS 


3 TIMES AS MUCH 
EFFECTIVE HEAT 


Cool autumn days suggest a Hot- 
point Focalipse Heater. Built on 
entirely new design spreads 
heat over much wider area. 


FOCALIPSE HEATER 


SANITARY RECEPTACLES 


THE 
SANETTE 


Indispensable to the 
modern. kitchen. 
Keeps the refuse 
from sight, smell 
and flies. Saves 
many steps. Also 
very useful in doc- 
tors’ and dent’sts’ 
offices. Procure 
yours at any hard- 
ware or direct from 


NIAGARA HY-TOOLS LTD. 
Bridgeburg + + Ontario 


Your Sewing Machine 


Is it newly oiled and ready to dig 
into that pile of fall and winter 





HERE are few households that can 

do without a fruit and vegetable press, 
or sieve as it is sometimes called. It is an 
essential part of the well run kitchen’s cook- 
ing equipment. Yet, surprisingly enough, 
there are many women who have never 
made the acquaintance of one, nor realized 
the time value it has for them. One thing is 
sure—once having possessed a vegetable 


| press you will never depart from using it, 


for it is versatile enough to fill a dozen 
different odd jobs in the preparation of a 
meal, 





The “Wear-Ever” fruit and veget- 
able press will fit directly over the 
largest cooking utensil. 


The ‘“Wear-Ever”’ line of aluminum uten- 


| sils includes a fruit and vegetable press 


which is particularly practical, since it is 
supported by a three-legged frame which is 
large enough to fit over even a preserving 
kettle. This is a splendid feature, since 
fruits and vegetables can be pressed through 
the cone directly into the dish or saucepan 
that is required. 

For soups, gravies, and the preparation of 
children’s food, the press is very useful, and 
in preserving it is invaluable. The skins, 
seeds and waste from a bushel of tomatoes 
may be separated in fifteen minutes. Boiled 
apples are pressed through just as quickly, 


because—oh well, the winter’s half over and 
spring’s coming, we thought, and vowed a 
vow to start the winter off comfortably 
next year. Often “the extra bit of heat’’ 
spells just the difference between chilly dis- 
comfort and warmth. 

The Readyglow portable heater is de- 
signed to fill just this need. The advantage 
of this heater is that it makes its own gas 
from any good grade of untreated gasoline, 
and lights with ordinary matches. It might 
be used in the nursery, the sick room, the 
sun porch, the bedroom, the attic, the 
summer cabin, at camp or in the office. It 
is usable anywhere since it is absolutely 
independent of wires. 


The Readyglow is of pleasing design and 
attractive appearance. It is finished in 
green and black crackle lacquer. The re- 
flector and heating element are adjustable, 
permitting a concentration of heat just 
where it is wanted. The diameter of the 
fount is eight and a half inches and its fuel 
capacity is about three pints. The heater 
will burn from fifteen to eighteen hours with 
one filling. In other words, one gallon of 
gasoline will give from forty-five to fifty 
hours’ service. 


FAERE is something different for the 
cookie jar, all you who own one—a 
device that will press your dough into new 
and fascinating designs. That which feasts 
the eye as well as “brute inner man” is 
doubly blessed. Did you ever notice how 
much more delicious jelly is when it is 
made in a mold? That is why the “Sani- 
Press” appeals to me so much. It has 
devised a way to raise cookies from their 
lowly status and make them glorious. The 
illustration shows the complete equipment, 
including the three dies and the container. 
It is simple to operate, but care must be 
taken that the batter is well mixed and not 
too stiff. One simply attaches a dye to the 
base of the container, by means of a slot 
and a spring, place the dough in the con- 
tainer, cover with what is called the plunger 
~and press. No handling of the dough 
afterwards is necessary, since the ‘“Sani- 
Press” should be operated on the baking 


| 
| 


| 





ELECTRIC UTENSILS 


GOLDEN WAFFLES 





Makes per- 
fect toast — 


prevents 
scorched 
fingers— 


Chromium 
Finish 


PAE Removes Tarnish 
i) | Without Scratching 

VAl and gives a more last- 
Bing polish. This is the 
secret of the world- 
‘wide reputation of 


Goddard's. 


Sold by good class stores. 
Manufactured by 
J. GODDARD & SONS, Leicester, 




































































with the added advantage that no valuable 
mineral salts and vitamines from the skin 


sewing? It pays to have it regu- 
larly overhauled, just as you do 
your car. The Chatelaine Pattern 
Service has a_ specially selected 
showing of fall and early winter 
styles on 


Pages 66 to 71 


of this issue. There are patterns 
for your children and for yourself. 
Get the sewing machine into work- 
ing order. 





pan itself. A little practice is necessary to 

ee ee achieve just the correct pressure and con- 
and Core See wasted. Potatoes ny be sistency of batter, but the knack is soon 
cooked with their skins on, then riced by acquired, and the results are well worth the . 
pressing through the sieve. Squash, turnips, effort 

carrots, may be dealt with in the same ° 
manner. A cone-shaped bag is provided 
with the press for use in the making of jellies. 










“Att my friends admire 
my clothes, and my hus- 
band is proud to take me 
everywhere because he 
says I am always so well- 


“ThankstotheWoman’s 
Institute. Ican 
now make any 
dress I want for 
just the cost of 
materials and 










OW that the frosty days are drawing 
close upon us, it is time to take stock 
of our heating equipment. Last winter we 
shivered through the last couple of months 






be as smart and 
sty’ lishasanexpensive' rt 
ready-made.” 

‘ashion Magazine FREE \ \ 
ind out how the Woman °s\ 








For Other Household Appliances 
and Supplies see the following: 







Institute can teach you to 


Berry Bros. Paints ...... Page 40 eter cerich votes \ 

Bissell Sweeper ........-- Page 58 at halfora third store prices \ 

Momed BGG, oc iciticks cee Page 44 or een cpeewne Sones 

Johnston Floor Polisher ..Page 36 interesting booklet, ; , 

Kirsch Mfg. Co. .....0008> Page 58 “Making Beautiful Clothes.” and a free copy o' 
, 5 our Fashion Service Magazine. Contains smartest 

Laco Mazda Lamps .....- a a The Readyglow of designs with suggestions for making. 

Sani Flush .........+-++- age ad) 

’ . s - Ss 
_Three-in-One Oil .....--- Page 60 oil-burning heater WOMAN'S INSTITUTE (Canada) Limited 


provides that bit of 

extra warmth which 

one room at least in 

the house always 
needs. 





Without cost or obligation, please 
send me complete information about 
your home-study course in the sub- 
ject I have checked below: 

(Home Dressmaking OMillinery 


(Professional Dresemaking [)Cooking 


PERFECT HEMSTITCHER 

EMBROIDERY GUIDE 

AND HOSE MENDER 
ALL FOR.... 








Ilemstitching as beautiful as 


ee asc 
RA ES NNR 


$275. machine will do. Guide . DE sciatevecntinanstinentttesnianesiiiieniitieesnstnn tie 

embrotders 50 times faster than ee auleky A new device that stamps the (Please state whether Mrs. or Miss) 
ec » | . . ° 

y hand, Hose Mender mends pe O.D. | humble cookie into attractive Address... 


All for one dollar with full instructions, or 
$1.15. Money back in § days if not pleased. 
Hemstitcher Co., Box C, Georgetown, Ont. | | 











shapes. 
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Jid Nile 


_ Asmart writing paper with a substantial goodness 


_ is reminiscent of genuine old se ek. ala 
There are two sizes in en —"Devon,” modest 


; in size for those of conservate taste, and “Glen Lake,” 
which conforms to the prevailing mode in larger size 


You can save money in buying it by the box. 
Uateeniad Old Scjle sold by moet good. stationers 
" throughout Canada. 


Barber-Eilis; 





|The double window faces on a_ glassed-in 
porch, which ts very much shaded by trees. 


SHOULD say that the ideal plan for the 
combination living room and dining 
room, is the two-purpose table and the any- 
purpose small chair. A gate-leg table is one 
good choice, with rush-bottom chairs that 
|can be used anywhere in the room and not 
| look as though they had just been borrowed 
from the dining room. Make built-in cup- 
boards or buy an unpainted Welsh dresser 
and have it stained to match the table and 
chairs. 
To get away from the dining room effect, 
I suggest placing the table near the window, 
and a comfortable chair and lamp near it to 
make a living room group when not in use 
as a dining table. 
You do need some small things to fill out 
the room. I should rather suggest a little 
low round table for flowers, lamp and so on, 
rather than an “‘end”’ table. They are so 
usual. As for a magazine rack, why not a 
little low modernistic wal! piece with shelves 
and table surface. This will hold papers, 
magazines, books and so on, without the 
effect of the hackneyed “‘holder.”” You need 
'a few lamps but don’t overdo them. My 
| suggestion for this room would be something 
extremely plain—luminous pearl vellum, 
| perhaps. 
Can you manage to slip-cover the ‘‘suite’’? 
If you can, get a mild modernistic pattern, 


| make last row of sps with only 2 ch between 
tr to draw it in a little before making loop. 
To make this sl st back to 3rd sp and make 
a ch of 20 sts, skip 2 sps and sl st to next 
tr. Turn and work 25 d over this ch, catch 
to ch, turn and work 1 d in each d of last 
row. Make 2 more rows of d working 2 d 
in each of 3 d at centre of 3rd row. Break 
thread and work similar loop at other end. 
This braid could also be used as insertion in 
towels as it will wear well. 


Doily in Reticella Crochet 

For this doily a bit of linen 2! inches in 
diameter was used and No. 60 hard twist 
crochet cotton with a No. 12 hook. 

1st row—Turn edge of linen over just 
enough to catch with needle and thread and 
work d c over edge. 

2nd row—Ch 5, miss 2 sts, tr in next st, 
ch 2, miss 2 sts, tr in next and repeat all 
around sometimes missing only 1 st as may 
be necessary to make 60 sps. 

8rd row—*Ch 1, 15 d over 5 sps—turn, 
ch 1, miss 1, 14 d—turn, ch 1, miss 1 13 d, 
and continue in this way until only 1 d 
remains. Ch 19, sl st in next tr of centre. 
Repeat from * and when there are only 2 d 
left work long tr (over 5 times) into 11th st 
of 19 ch counting up from end of ch. Turn 
a work 1d. Ch 19 sl st in next tr and 
repeat making 12 cones in all. After last 
cone ch 9—1 tr (over 6 times) in last tr of 
centre, ch 9, sl st to first cone. 


Hamstring Stretching 
Movement 
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and carry out the curtains in a single pre- 
dominating color taken therefrom—possibl , 
in art silk. 


Finishing Floors 


HE floors and woodwork in our dining 
room and sitting roo are badly scarred 
and as linoleum is a more expensive article 
than I am willing to buy just now, I thought 
of painting them. What colors do you suggest? 


Dp® you know that soft wood can be as 
easily stained as hardwood? If you 
scrape the present finish off your floors 
finishing off with a good scrubbing with a 
can of potash dissolved in a pail of boiling 
water, you will have thoroughly removed 
the old paint. If the scraping seems too 
much of a labor, try cleansing with the 
potash alone. Then rinse with a bottle of 
vinegar in a pail of cool, clear water. Use 
rubber gloves while working with the potash, 
and use a brush with a good grip above the 
bristles, so that only the bristle part is 
dipped into the solution. Washing will 
roughen the surface, so that it should be 
rubbed down with No. 00 sandpaper. Now 
apply a good walnut furniture stain, and 
allow to dry for twenty-four hours. When 
thoroughly dry apply clear lacquer. This 
may be waxed and will give you a beautiful 
and durable finish. Even pine takes a 
beautiful finish with this treatment. 


Doilies, Tiebacks and Edgings 


Continued from page 32 


4th row—9 d in sp, d over ch, 5 d in next 
sp, turn, ch 6, d tr in next d over long ch, 
ch 6, sl st into 5thdin Ist sp. Turn, (5d, p of 
3 sts, 2 d) over 6 ch, d ind tr, (2d, p,5d 
over next ch, 4 d in remainder of sp d in 
end of cone. Repeat from beginning of row 

5th row—Ch 16, d in centre of arch— *ch 
11, d tr in d over cone, ch 11, d over arch 
Repeat from * around. 

6th row—13 d over each ch and d over d 
or tr between chains. 

7th row—Ch 10, d tr in same st, ch 3, d in 
7th d, * ch 5, d tr in d over centre of arch, 
ch 5, d tr in same st, ch 5, d in 7th d, ch 3, 
d tr in d over d tr, ch 5, d tr in same st, ch 3, 
din 7th d. Repeat from *. 

8th row—4 d over 5 ch, p of 4 sts fastened 
back in last d, 3 d over same ch, d in d tr, 
3 d over next ch, d in d, 2 d over next ch, 
p, 3d, d ind tr, 5 d over next ch—d in d tr, 
3 d over next ch. Then without turning 
work ch 7, sl st in 3rd d of centre, ch 7, sl st 
in 3rd d, next to p, (4d, p, 5d) over ch, 5d 
over next ch, ch 7, fasten back in d next 
p. (5 d, p, 4d) over ch, (d, p, 3 d) over next 
ch, (d, p, 2 d) over next ch, d in d, 3 d over 
next ch, d in d tr and repeat from beginning 
of row. 

Narrower Edgings for Towels 

Here we have two effective narrower 
edgings which can be worked very quickly 
using No. 5 Pearl cotton and a No. 4 hook 

Continued on page 48 


The Chatelaine’s 


EXERCISE A MONTH 


The Fifth in a series of particular- 
ly good exercises to be mastered, 
one by one every month. Posed 
for The Chatelrine by the Margaret 
Eaton School. 


Take a squatting position—knees bent 


out and hands on the floor inside knees. 
The heel of the hand should touch the 
toes. Keeping the hands and heelson the 
floor, extend the knees to the position 
illustrated. The movement is performed 
rhythmically. 
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The Autumn Beauty Problem 


by MAB 


universities who have been engaged in 

bringing to light long buried cities of 
ancient people, tell us that among the many 
treasures which they have unearthed in the 
ruined houses were alabaster bowls of 
cosmetics. This would seem to indicate that 
even forty centuries ago women practised 
what has been termed ‘“‘the silent deceit” 
with the aid of creams, rouge and powder. 
It was found in one instance, that a house- 
wife had kept her beauty box in the kitchen. 
She was probably an indifferent cook, and 
when the meal she had prepared for her 
lord and master left much to be desired, 
she had her ammunition on hand for her 
immediate enhancement. and could thus 
dazzle her unsuspecting husband into over- 
looking her culinary shortcomings. 

In every age women have struggled to 
increase and retain their beauty, but the 
cult of beauty has never been so universal 
as it is today nor so generally approved. 
Even the most conservative realize that it is 
not enough that the inside of the human 
parcel be fine. I heard a girl described 
recently as a sort of blue-serge person, and 
I seemed to be able to see her at once— 
dependable, extremely neat, but somehow 
lacking in such important things as the 
ability to challenge admiration or to inspire 
love. Sometimes it would take so little to 
raise dullness to distinction. Just a greater 
attention to detail in dress, to care of the 
skin, allied with a deft touch in make-up. 
“Oh the little more and how much it is, and 
the little less and what worlds away!” 

Have you ever noticed how the addition 
of a few accessories will transform an 
ordinary frock or a suit into something quite 
distinctive? The carefully chosen hat and 
gloves, the jabot and purse, the buckle and 
necklace, can often save an outfit from 
obliteration. And it is the same with the 
face, for by faithfully taking a little trouble 
and using a little intelligence, one can bring 
out hidden beauties of eyes or features or 
skin. There are of course some faces that, 
like dresses, have all the right accessories 
with them at the start, which is undoubtedly 
a most desirable condition, but there is 
something adventurous about being a self- 
made beauty, something which is a challenge 
to one’s intelligence and ability, and which, 
like virtue, is its own reward. 

In the “melancholy days” of autumn, 
one’s skin needs special attention. The 
north wind is disposed to get in its “licks” 
at this season of the year, and the face 
needs the protecting touch of soothing 
creams to cheer the skin, of massage to 
increase the circulation and strengthen the 
flesh, and of the deft touches of make-up for 
illumination. Among the new creams which 
aim to prevent defects rather than disguise 
them, is a liquefving cleansing cream with 
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just sufficient body to make it easy to 
handle. One should never use a heavy 
cream for cleansing. In fact, the tendency | 
of the new creams is to melt on the face as | 
soon as applied, which makes them especially | 
desirable. There is also a toning lotion to 
accompany this new cream which is an 
admirable consort for it. It keeps the skin 
refreshed and reduces large pores. A new 
skin food will have many adherents ‘“‘when 
the north wind doth blow” has a valuable | 
effect on the skin, and in addition is light in | 
texture and is quickly absorbed. And all 
these are on the market at a price reasonable 
enough to suit any income. 


It is very difficult to explain the gentle | 
art of making up, because skins differ so, 
and too, there is the general contour of the 
face to consider. But a little experimenta- , 
tion will do wonders. When you buy your | 
powder—and be sure to get one as smooth 
as satin (or a kitten’s wrist!)—try the tone 
of it against your forearm. If you cannot | 
get the right shade try a blend. Put your 
powder on generously all over the face 
except around the eyes, patting it well in, 
not forgetting to include the neck in the 
general plan. Then with another puff or a 
bit of cotton wool, go over the face and take 
off every bit of superfluous powder. This 
gives an even distribution, which has a 
much better effect than the hit-or-miss 
application. Then comes a touch of rouge 
unless you are fortunate enough to have | 
the magnolia type of skin which requires | 
little or no color. If you have high cheek | 
bones, emphasize them slightly with rouge | 
and be sure to continue the line of color | 
back to the hair. Don’t make the fatal error | 
of putting a little round spot of rouge on | 
each cheek. The point to remember is that | 
make-up is to emulate or to assist Nature | 
in giving a good effect. Next put a faint | 
touch of rouge on the lobes of your ears and 
on the end of the chin. Never put rouge low 
down on the face, as this has an ageing 
effect. For the amateur, paste rouge is the 
best bet and it is fairly enduring. 

The lipstick should match in tone the | 
rouge and the natural color of the lips. It | 
is rather amazing to see the extraordinary | 
effects produced by some women who use 
lipsticks of freakish colors, in which there is 
no suggestion of what Nature intended the 
lips to be. There is a lipstick on the market 
now that cornes in tones suited to the 
average complexion. lit is indelible and 
heals as well as beautifies, perserving the 
softness of the lips and preventing chapping. 
In applying lipstick always begin at the 
centre of the lip and work out. Some people 
get excellent results by using lipstick on the 
upper lip only. 

Regard your face as a dummy that you 
as an artist can bring to life and make vivid. 
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CAUGHT 
COLD? 


p75 easy to throw off a cold when 
you know what to do—and do it. 
Two or three tablets of Aspirin will 
break up a cold in a jiffy! Take them 
promptly. Aspirin will check your cold 
at any stage, but why wait until you 
are miserable? These tablets are per- 
fectly harmless because they don’t 
depress the heart. If your throat feels 
sore, crush three tablets in 14 glassful 
of water and gargle. This will ease 
your throat and reduce any infection. 
A cold needn’t worry you if you take 
these simple precautions. But even a 
simple cold is serious if you don’t. 

Remember that, and remember to 
get the genuine tablets stamped Bayer. 
Read the proven directions for head- 
aches, neuralgia, neuritis, sciatica; and 
for the prompt, positive relief of periodic 
pain. Until you are familiar with the 
many valuable uses of Aspirin you 
can’t realize how much suffering is 
really needless. 

All druggists have the genuine tablets 
of Aspirin. The box says Aspirin and 
you will see the word Genuine printed 
in red. Full directions are enclosed. 


ASPIRIN 


TRADE MARK REG. 
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IxxusrraTING THe Gracerut Ornetia pesicn my Keystong Tormetwark 


Distinctive Goudoirs 


are by no means an indication of wealth. An awakening to 
this truth is witnessed in the renewed popularity of Keystone 
toiletries, They are not costly—yet t are imaginative— 
colorful—and undeniably charming. Flomien mirrors and 
brushes fashioned in the modern manner. A wide variety of 
designs and colors. At your jewellery, te department or 


-goods store, 


Srevens-HEpnER Co. LimiTEep 
Port Excin, Ontario 


‘“No 
GRAY 
HAIR” 


Don't endure the unfair- 

ness of age-telling gray. 

faded, or streaked hair. 

Tint it instantly to its 

natural youthful shade 

and lustre — any desired 

color from lightest blond 

to midnight black. Just 

comb thru clean, harmless, 

odorless Brownatone. No fuss, 

no muss. Immediate, guar- 

anteed results. At all dealers. 

Or send 10c. for trial bottle. 
Kenton Pharmacal Co., Dept. EE-1, Windsor, Ont. 


BROWNATO NE 


GUARANTEED HARMLESS « | 


Bonus Cheques 


Many of our representatives for our four 
Canadian Magazines — MacLean’s, May- 
fair, Canadian Homes and Gardens, and 
The Chatelaine — exclaim with pleasure 
when they see the amount of their bonus 
cheques—which are added to first earn- 
ings at the end of each month. 


As a suggestion—why not drop us a line 
for complete details. Address 
Local Representatives’ Dept 


THE MacLEAN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


143 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ont 





- Washable tops in hand- 
amas patterned fabrikoid or 
in green felt—new patented 
construction insures absolute 
steadiness when in use — 
quickly set up — fine ap- 
pearance—compact storage— 
these are the likeable points 
about the new improved 
Hourd Folding Tables — 
in every way the best folding 
tables made. Chairs to 
match if desired. At your 
dealer’s, 32 
oe & CO., LIMITED 


- Ontario 


HOURD 


FOLDING TABLE SETS 








The Cat’s Paw 


Continued from page 34 


| Lefarge is no more, the chances are that | 
shall be shown into the salon while the | 


| 
| 


|servant goes to get instructions as to what | 
to do about it. 

Well then, in the meantime, 
being let into the house and so on, you nip 
| out of the car and round to the window 
of the salon, which I'll show you as we drive 
up. I’m leit in the room alone a minute to | 
wait, and I open the window for you. You | 
hop in and as you suggested, we then lie 
in wait for the Vicomte—or if he doesn’t | 
come, we go and find him. What about it? | 

“Not too bad for a lovesick swain,” | 
Hayes commended. ‘But supposing the | 
Vicomte’s in the room when you're shown 
in and he shoots on sight?” 

“Why should he?” Miles asked. ‘“‘He’s 
got no reason to suspect me, everything’s 
above board, I ask for Lefarge quite cor- 
rectly, not knowing he’s dead, and Lefarge 
is supposed to be by way of being a pal of 
mine; there’s nothing suspicious about my 
paying him a friendly call, is there? And 
anyway, if the Vicomte is there, I simply 
hold him up—I suppose your plans include 
an automatic apiece?—while I let you in by 
the window. We then tie him up and pro- 
ceed da capo as before. Will it do?” 

Night came at last and the two men set | 
out on their adventure. There was just the 
faint element of danger in it that keyed 
Bobby Hayes up to a mood of excitement 
and deviltry. 

It was as Keston had prophesied, a calm 
and windless night. Presently they were 
driving slowly up the avenue; Miles pointed 
out to Hayes the windows which Lalage 
had shown him that morning as being those 
of the salon, their objective. 
| “That’s where the safe is, and you have | 
| to start to get round there without being 
seen, the minute I’m inside the house,”’ he | 
|counselled. ‘But one word of caution, 
|Bobby. If there’s any dirty work about, 
|or I’m in difficulties or anything like that, 
your job is to get away and keep a line of | 
communication open. It won't help any- | 
body if both of us get knocked out, and as 
it’s my job to stay in the same house as} 
Lalage till I get her clear of it, you're the | 
one to save himself if there’s any question | 
of it. No arguing; those are orders.’ 

As Miles got out of the door nearest the | 
‘iron grille, Bobby slipped quietly out on 
| the other side, and, hidden securely by the | 
| big car, awaited developments. 
| There was quite a long wait before the 
| grille swung back and the door opened, but 
after that things went as Keston had ex- 
pected. He stepped into the hall, which was 
so dimly lit that he could hardly see across 
it, asked for Lefarge, gave his name to the 
man who had opened the door to him, and | 
i shown as he had hoped into the salon | 
|where he had waited yesterday when % 





had called to take Lalage for their drive. 
| The room was dark when the servant} 
|opened the door, but he switched on one | 
small light at the far end as he asked Miles 
| politely to wait there while he went to fetch 
M. Lefarge. The moment he was alone in 
the dimly lit room, he stepped briskly across 
to the nearest French window trusting that 
Bobby was already outside. 
| He felt for the catch and to his relief it | 
| moved easily, the window swung open out- 
ward and he leaned forward, calling softly. 
| ‘Bobby, Bobby.” | 

From that moment things ceased to go 
| according to plan. 

As he spoke, he was suddenly seized by 
the arm and flung roughly aside with a 
force that made him fall headlong to the 
floor, for he had been insecurely poised on 
tiptoe when the attack came. A shot went 
whistling through the open window, and 
as he struggled to get up from his ignom- 
inious position on the floor, he found him- 
|self facing the grey muzzle of a formidable 
looking automatic, held in the unwavering 
hand of the most malevolent-looking man 
he’d ever seen. 

To be continued. 
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No matter what 


your AGE 





No need 
Now to Have 


Gray Hair 


HIS is the age of youth! Pecple want to 
reece young. The country wants youth, 

Employers want youth. Society wants 
youth. So now you see fewer and fewer people 
with Gray Hair. Do you know the secret? 
Hundreds of thousands of other people have 
found it—in a queer discovery of science — a 
liquid that is as colorless as water— yet which 
imparts color to Gray Hair! Its name is 
Kolor-Bak! Not asticky, messy, hard-to-use 
preparation that might endanger your hair. 
But a clean, safe, liquid that you simply 
comb into your hair to make the gray go. It 
acts so gradually that even your friends won’t 
realize that you are using anything. And it 
leaves the beautiful sheen of the hair un- 
changed. No experimenting with Kolor-Bak 
—the one bottle does for Blonde, Black, 
Brown, or Auburn. Be young looking again! 
Get a bottle from any druggist or depart- 
ment store today and if Kolor-Bak doesn’t 
make you look 10 years younger your 
money will be refunded any time you ask. 


KOLOR-BAK—Imparts Color to Gray Hair 
es 





An unpleasant task made 


EASY 





Noruinc is more disagreeable than scrub- 
bing a toilet bowl. And nothing is more 
unnecessary. 

Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush into the 
bowl, follow the directions on the can, 
flush, and the job is done. The bow! will 
be spotlessly white. Any unpleasant odors 
will vanish. All germs will be killed, and 
perfect cleanliness will take the place of 
dangerous unsanitation. Sani-Flush purifies 
the entire toilet, even the hidden, unhealth- 
ful trap where no brush can reach. 

Free yourself from an unpleasant house- 
hold task that need not be done. Sani-Flush 
is sold in convenient punch-top cans at 
grocery, drug and hardware stores, 45¢. 
Distributed by Harold F. Ritchie & Co, 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


ml CLEANS CLOSET 
BOWLS WITH- 
OUT SCOURING. 
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settlers which service has varied of course to 
meet the different requirements, 

The grateful letters received from some of 
these lonely Britishers show the very great 
value of this particular assistance. One 
acknowledgment from a man whose wife 
had been ill reads: “Your service has been 
like a golden thread running through the 
grey homespun of our lives.” Another 
“When my wife opened your Christmas 
parcel, she cried for joy. We had told our 
children that there would be no Father 
Christmas this year, but your generous gifts 
changed all that, and made our children 
very happy. God bless you! My wife has 
sent your letter home to her people so that 
they can realize also the kindness of the 
people in Canada.” 

In one locality, families drove twelve 
miles in an open wagon with the weather 
forty below zero to attend a Christmas 
entertainment given by a chapter. Some 
of the children had never seen a Christmas 
tree, and this particular festivity was the 
only treat they had in the year. One family 
was reported to a chapter in the west as 
being in need of material assistance. The 
case was investigated, positions were found 
for two members of the family, and the 
father who was in need of medical attention 
was placed in a hospital. To meet the 
immediate needs of the family, a grocery 
shower was held, which resulted in about 
thirty dollars worth of food. 

A tremendous volume of work has been 
done in every province for the settlers. In 
New Brunswick, every chapter participated 
in the Christmas cheer provided for the 
British families. From Quebec, the principal 
port of entry to Canada where magnificent 
work is being carried on by the chapters, 
comes word of an incident of peculiar 
interest. Among the newcomers welcomed 
by the members at the dock, was an English- 
man who was delighted when he saw the 
I. O. D. E. posters there, and said that he 
would always take off his hat to the Order 
in recognition of the splendid parcels 
received from them while he was a prisoner 
of war in Germany. 


Canadianization Work 


FEATURE of immigration § work, 

especially in the western provinces, is 
that done for the benefit of the foreign- 
born. Through the efforts of the Order in 
Saskatchewan, for example, a lesson in 
patriotism was very subtly taught to the 
foreign-born on Dominion Day, when a 
monster picnic was held to which the 
families of these settlers were invited and 
at which they were received into Canadian 
citizenship with much form and ceremony. 
A general medium of help is the schools to 
which flags, pictures, books, I. O. D. E. 
calendars, gramophones and the like are 
sent, and scholarships are given to teachers 
to aid them in giving more effective service 
to their pupils. 


The Work of the Order in the Great War 


S HAS already been mentioned, the 
Order collected and disbursed nearly 
six million dollars during the Great War for 
the benefit of Canadian soldiers. Over a 
thousand cots were endowed and equipped 
in military hospitals. Nurses were main- 
tained at the Front and enormous quantities 
of comforts sent to soldiers. The Order also 
presented to the Government such valuable 
gifts as ambulances, motor trucks, machine- 
guns, automobiles and field-kitchens. 

It is difficult in a brief sketch like this to 
enumerate all the avenues of work under- 
taken by the chapters of the Order through- 
out Canada. There are so many details, as, 
for instance, the interesting bit of Empire 
work carried out by the members in the tour 
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of twenty-five English school girls through | 


Canada in 1928. These girls were billeted 


and entertained by the chapters and the 


individual members of the Order in every 


province in the Dominion, and arrange- | 


ments were also made for them to pay a 


short visit to two girls’ camps and at | 


different universities. They were enchanted 
with Canada and with the royal welcome 
given to them from coast to coast. Miss 


Edith Thompson, M.B.E., who conducted | 


the girls on the entire trip, has given many 
talks about Canada over the radio since her 
return to England, and has also addressed 
women’s organizations, and schools. She 
has had lantern slides made of the main 
features of the tour, which add immensely 
to the value of her lectures. It is impossible, 
of course, to estimate the benefits which 
may result from this tour, but there is no 
doubt that the knowledge of Canada gained 
so advantageously by these young people 
and made public in England, will be far- 
reaching in its effects. 

Another effort of the Order which excited 
a good deal of attention at home and 
abroad, was the observance last year of the 
tenth anniversary of the transatlantic 
flight accomplished by the British airmen, 
Alcock and Brown in 1919. This feat 
seemed to have been forgotten by the 
public as the general idea was that the 
first flight across the Atlantic had been 
made by Colonel Lindbergh. The Order 
called the attention of the daily press to the 
anniversary, and, as a consequence, a good 
deal of publicity was given to it. Radio 
talks were also given and public meetings 
held in honor of the event. A new chapter 
of the Order was given the name of these 
fliers who charted the course of airmen 
across the ocean. The attention of the 
British press was also directed to the 
anniversary and it was featured in many of 
the overseas papers and interest and pride 
revived in the achievement. 

Through its official organ, Echoes, which 
is published quarterly in Toronto, the Order 
throughout Canada is kept informed of the 
plans and accomplishments of the chapters 
and of matters of imperial and national 
interest. 

In memory of the founder of the Order 
and in recognition of the value of the work 
of the organization which she brought into 
being, an impressive ceremony was held in 
Ottawa last year in the presence of Their 
Excellencies Lord and Lady Willingdon and 








government officials, when Mrs. John A. 
Stewart, National President of the Order 
unveiled a portrait of Mrs. Clark Murray 
which now hangs in the National Archives 
Building, where it takes its place with other 
memorials of those whom gre great 
Dominion delights to honor. 

The Order has had eight National Presi- 
dents resident in Toronto during the thirty 
years of its existence. These held office as 
follows: 


Mrs. Edith Boulton Nord- 
heimer (deceased)... .... 
Mrs. A. E. Gooderham 
Mrs. John Bruce 
Miss Joan Arnoldi. orf Phe. 
Mrs. P. E. Doolittle....... 
Miss R. M. Church.. 1925-1928 
Mrs. John A. Stewart. ..... 1928-1930 
Mrs. C. E. Burden Jo 1 


1901-1911 
1911-1919 
.. 1919-1920 

. 1920-1922 
1922-1925 


The idea of unity is embodied in the | 
motto of the Order—One Flag, One Throne, 
One Empire, and the Daughters of the 
Empire are bound together by a common tie 
and for a common and definite purpose. 
The tie is love for the British Empire, the 
purpose is the practice of and pride in 
British traditions handed down from a 
glorious past. 


EAR ao Ss By 


Come to the Fair! 


he British Industries Fair of 

1931 will be the most compre- 
hensive exhibit of Empire goods 
ever seen. Never before has it 
been possible for trade buyers to 
see the products of the Empire in 
so short a time or in such com- 
fort. Every buyer should make 


arrangements now to visit the 


BRITISH 


INDUSTRIES 
FAIR 


LONDON & BIRMINGHAM 
FEBRUARY 16TH—27TH 1931 


-@eeeeneeeceeeees: SSS SSCS ESSE SSE TSESS SSS SOS SESSESSE SSS SSSSESSSESSSESESES SS EEESEE>- 
Every aspect of the British Cotton Textile Industry, from the 
raw material to the finished fabric, will be represented at the 
BRITISH COTTON TEXTILE EXHIBITION, 
White City, London, February 16—28, 1931, 


organieed by the British Cotton Industry under the auspices of 
His Majesty’s Government as a section of the 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR, 


PeeeccccccccnsescececsccosscoscessososssssssssssssqggsseeT 
The most comprehensive assortment of 
Artificial Silk Fabrice will be shown at the 
“*Drapers’ Organiser”’ 
EXHIBITION OF BRITISH ARTIFICIAL 
SILK GOODS, 
Royal Albert Hall, London, 
February 16—21, 1931, 
held in direct association with the 
BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR. 


Full particulars and invitation tickets may be obtained from: 


Mr. F. W. FIELD, H.M. Senior Trade Commissioner in Canada and 
Newfoundland, 1111, BEAVER HALL HILL, MONTREAL. 
Telephone: Lancaster 7170 and 7254. 

Mr. A. M. WISEMAN, M.C., H.M. Trade Commissioner, 901-902. 
BANK OF HAMILTON BUILDING, 61-67, YONGE STREET, 
TORONTO. Telephone: Elgin 5588. 

Mr. E. POLLARD, H.M. Trade Commissioner, 850, HASTINGS 
STREET WEST, VANCOUVER. Telephones Sevacur 9152, 
or 
Mr. H. F. GURNEY, Offficer-in-Charge, Office of H.M. Trade 
Commissioner, 703, ROYAL BANK BUILDING, WINNIPEG. 
Telephone: Winnipeg 87017. 
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LOVERS-FORM 


THE CORSET OF YOUTH—BONELESS 


Truly, a Return to 
Femininity, and a 


Year of Grace 


“eee youthful, graceful 
figure, so necessary for 
present day styles, can best 
be obtained by wearing 
Lovers-Form, the original 
boneless corset, that adds 
grace even to a_ youthful 
figure. 


The corset is more important 
than ever, if you would 
achieve and retain the youth- 
ful silhouette, for surely, this 
is a year of grace, and a re- 
turn to the delightfully fem- 
inine styles of dressing. 


And certainly it means much 
to realize that a ceful 
figure can be achieved with- 
out sacrificing comfort. 
Lovers-Form will help you 
achieve 





The Ideal in Style with the Ultimate in Comfort 


NO STEELS 
NO BONING 
NO CLASPS 


Sold by Good Stores from Coast to Coast 


NO LACING 
NOT RUBBER 


If your local dealer cannot supply you write 
direct for Booklet CM11 and self-measurement 
chart. 


WOOLNOUGH CORSETIERS 


28 Bloor St. West, Toronto 5, Canada 








ATTENTION GIRLS? 


Do You Need a New Evening Gown, 
Party Frock, or Coat? 


No doubt there are lots of new clothes you would 
like to buy but no doubt you, like many other girls, 
have not the extra money to spare. 

However, we have a plan whereby we can help you 
get the things you desire! You can buy that new 
hat, that dainty blue frock you saw in the store 
window, that pair of new shoes which took your 
fancy, in fact anything you wish! 

This all seems very wonderful, doesn’t it? 
true! It’s a fact! 

Hundreds of girls throughout Canada are today earn- 
ing their own weekly income by pleasant and dig- 
nified spare time work. You can, too! 


THE CHATELAINE CLUB FOR GIRLS CAN 
HELP YOU DO THIS! 


This is a friendly organization of girls from all parts of Canada who have 
joined together in one large friendly organization working for the better- 
ment of womanhood and Canada. Members of the Girls’ Club are introduc- 
ing The Chatelaine, the magazine for Canadian women, and thus bringing 
entertainment, interesting articles, splendid fiction, vital topics written 
by women for women to the women of Canada. 


~ === —--—=—=—-SEND IN THIS COUPON AT ONCE 
THE CHATELAINE CLUB FOR GIRLS, 


317, 
The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited, 
153 University Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. 


But it’s 


Please consider myself as an applicant for membership to The Chatelaine Club for Girls, 


as I wish to hear about your great offer to girls for spare time work. 





An Adventure in 
Friendship 
Continued from page 10 
illustrated lectures to the children of 
Canada, on the history and geography of 
the Empire, and other educational features. 


General Child Welfare Work 


N ADDITION to the educational advan- 
tages given by the Order through its War 


| Memorial, hundreds of soldiers’ children are 


civen secondary education by chapters in 
the different provinces. Another educational 
feature is the sending of I. O. D. E. libraries 
and pictures to schools, especially to those 
in rural districts which are attended by the 
foreign-born. 

There is hardly a chapter which is not 
vitally interested in educational work. 
Scholarships and prizes are given for special 
ability, and essay competitions held as a 
means of inculcating patriotism. On Empire 
Day, patriotic programmes are arranged for 
school children and these are steadily 


growing in popularity. 


Last year approximately $100,000 was 


|expended by the Order in health and relief 


work for children. In addition to this, the 
chapters have raised enormous amounts of | 
money to build Preventoria for children 
exposed to tuberculosis, children’s hospitals, 
sanitaria, children’s camps and the like. 
Queen Alexandra Rose Day is also observed 
by the chapters annually in most of the 
provinces when roses made by the crippled | 
children in London, England are sold by the 


|members. Through this effort thousands of 
| dollars are brought yearly into the coffers of 
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the organizations devoted to remedial work 
for children. 

It need hardly be said that the combina- 
tion of educational, health and relief work 
as outlined, has had the effect of enriching 
mentally and physically the life of the 
under-privileged child. 


Competitions for Short Stories, One-Act 
Plays and Designs for Christmas Cards 


A\NOTHER phase of educational work, 
has been the establishment by the 
Order of yearly contests for the purpose of 
stimulating greater interest in Canadian 
literature and art. A $200 prize is offered 
yearly for the best short story, and $100 for 


| the best one-act play submitted by British 
subjects resident in Canada. 


This year a 


| second prize of $100 is also offered for a short 
| story and fifty dollars as a second prize for a 


| one-act play. 


Two prizes for Christmas 
card designs will also be given of $100 and | 
fifty dollars. These competitions are grow- | 


| ing in popularity, and have been the means | 


| individual chapters for the wellbeing of the 
|newcomers to Canada, and especially for 


| governments and also of other agencies 
|approved by the British and Canadian 


|chapters at the disposal of the Dominion 
| Department of Immigration and of the | 


of encouraging talented young people to 
develop their literary and artistic tastes. 


Welcome to British Settlers 


TOPIC of paramount interest to the 
Order is Empire migration, and for | 
many years a great deal has been done by 


the British settlers. Last year a more 
specific plan was formulated whereby the 
Order placed the co-operative services of its | 


Immigration Departments of the provincial 


Governments, by which these bodies were 
provided with maps of the Dominion on 
which were indicated the places where 
chapters of the Order were situated and 
ready to render service at the ports of entry, 
the centres of distribution or the places of 
destination of the settlers. Although this 
plan has been in effect for less than a year, 
it has worked admirably, and the report 
given by the National Immigration con- 
vener at the last annual meeting of the 
Order indicated that service had been given 
by the chapters to 1,532 families of British 
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A day 
to rejoice in? 





Come down to Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall for your Thanksgiving din- 
ner. Here is festivity without con- 
fusion, a bountiful joyous meal 
without the exhausting demands 
of preparation. Instead ... there 
is the beautiful and invigorating 


sea. Golf. Squash. A ride on 
the beach. A snooze in the sun. 
Relaxation in the friendly com- 
fort and luxury of Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall. 

Fall and winter rates now in 
effect. Write for information 
and literature. A Motoramp ga- 
rage adjoins the hotel for your 
convenience. 


American and European Plans 


Chalionte- 
Haddon, Hall 






Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 


Absorb all blemishes and discolorations by regularly using 
pore Mercolized Wax. Get an ounce, and use as directed. 

ine, almost invisible particles of aged skin fleck off, until all 
defects, such as pimples, liver spots, tan, freckles and large 
Pores have disappeared. Skinis beautifully clear, soft and 
velvety, and face looks yeare you er. Mercolized Wax 
brings out the hidden beauty. Te quiekly reduce wrink- 
















ed Saxolite and 1 half pint witch hazel. At drug stores. 
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STORIES 


Learn this interesting, 
lucrative occupation 
under the personal 

guidance of that 


Great Canadian Author 


ARCHIE P. McKISHNIE 
If in are seeking to capitalize your natural 
abilities you need expert instruction in the 
fundamentals. Mr. McKishnie’s teaching is 
interesting, sound, and easily grasped. Many 
of his pupils are today young authors, rapidly 
Raining prominence. You, too, can learn to 
make story writing a lucrative, engrossing 
occupation. -2 

Write for Free Qualifying Test, 
Shaw Schools Ltd., Toronto 5, Dept. 4 


WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS | | 
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Mr. Xavier Bailet, the internationally known bridge 
authority, who ts writing this department every month, 
will answer personal bridge problems for readers of 


The Chatelaine. 


E SAW last month that, when the 
Declarer makes an Original Bid of 
One in a suit, Dummy is faced 


with two situations: 

1. He has Normal Trump Support con- 
sisting of four little trumps or three to an 
honor as good as the Queen. 

2. He lacks Normal Trump Support for 
his partner’s suit 

The first situation was fully covered in 
the October number of The Chatelaine, but 
another example will help. 


W est East 
&AK64 &Q975 
¥ 52 ¥ 7643 
@A85 @ K43 
& K932 & A8 


West deals. If he is a player of the old 
school and does not read The Chatelaine, he 
will probably bid One No Trump. You will 
admit that the hand is too strong to pass. 
If West passes with three and a half high- 
card tricks, or quick tricks, in his hand, 
the chances are that everybody else will 
pass. Therefore, West must bid, and the 
only reasonable bid is One Spade. At No 
Trump, whether the final bid is One or 
Three, you can well imagine how easy it 
will be for North and South to save game: 
four tricks in Hearts, one in Diamonds and 
at least one or two in Clubs. 

West, however, is not afraid of four-card 
suits, knowing full well that his partner 
will not support the Spades unless he has 
Nermal Trump Support, and he bids One 
Spade. North passes. 

East decides right away that he likes the 
suit chosen by his partner and he starts to 
figure the number of tricks his hand can 
take with Spades as trumps. 

1. Trump Tricks—2,one for the four little 
trumps and one for the Queen. 

2. High-card Tricks—1"'5, one for the Ace 
of Clubs and half for the @ K 

3. Side Suits—'5 for the four cards in 
Hearts. 

4. Short Suits—1 for the doubleton in 
Clubs. a 

So that, altogether, East is good for five 
tricks, provided the hand is played at 
Spades. 

West’s original bid of One Spade is an 
offer to make seven tricks, four of which are 
supposed to be in the hand of the Original 
Bidder and three which are expected to be 
found in the Dummy. ; 

East then, has two more tricks than his 
partner expected. At Auction, he will either 
pass or bid Two Spades, but at Contract, 
he should give the full raise at once, and 
bid Three Spades. 








Lhe 
Mastery 


and | 
(Contract 


Bridge 


by | 
XAVIER 
BAILET 


| 
| 
| 
| 


As soon as West hears the good news, he | 
counts all the probable tricks in his own 
hand. They are made up as follows: 

1. High-card Tricks—One in Spades, one 
in Diamonds and half in Clubs. Total three 
and a half. 

2. Trump Tricks—One trick for each long 
trump counting from the fourth. In this 
case, one. 

3. Side Suits—Half for the four cards in 
Clubs. 

Note—The Declarer never counts short 
suits. 

Altogether then, West has five tricks in 
his own hand with Spades as trumps. East’s 
jump to Three Spades means that East can 
take two more tricks than the three included 
in the original bid. Consequently, if East 
can take five tricks and West five, the com- 
bined hands will take ten and West bids 
Four Spades. 

We come now to the second situation: 


Dummy Lacks Normal Trump Support 


Unless Dummy has at least one and a 
half high-card tricks in his hand—or a freak 
hand—he should pass. 

But, with as little as one and a half high- 
card tricks in his hand, Dummy should bid, 
and the choice lies between a suit and No 
Trump. 

1. With a suit of five cards or more 
preferably a Major suit—Dummy should 
take-out with One or Two in his own suit, 
provided of course, that the suit is headed 
by half or more high-card tricks. 

2. With one and a half high-card tricks 
distributed between two suits, Dummy 
should take-out with One No Trump. 

The first case offers no difficulty. Nearly 
everybody will deny partner’s original bid 
with a bid in another suit when able to do 
so. But the second case is not so well 
understood. 

Suppose your partner, who is the Dealer, 
has bid One Spade and you hold: 


a95 @ 743 
¥K743 & A875 


The proper response is One No Trump 
and this bid has the tollowing advantages: 

1. It denies Normal Trump Support for 
your partner’s suit. 
2. It shows at least one and a half high- 


card tricks. 

3. It shows you have no biddable suit of 
five cards or more, and 

4. While it keeps the bidding open, it 
warns your partner that game is doubtful 
unless his hand is much stronger than his 
original bid indicates. 

Of all these, the most important is 
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This double-purpose 


of Auction LEA WAGGON 


simplifies serving ...makes 
entertaining easier 





Amazing convenience that 
appeals instantly to the busy 
hostess. Double utility—a tea 
waggon and dining table 
combined. 

Saves transferring dishes. 
Saves re-setting. Does away 
with half the fuss and bother of 
serving lunch or tea. 

It is a gift that cannot be 
duplicated, one that will be 
prized for its intrinsic beauty as 
well as its marvellous utility 
and convenience. 

You'll never be satisfied with 
an ordinary tea waggon once 
you have seen the Adap-Table. 

Leading stores in your com- 


munity are featuring it now. 
Ask to see it demonstrated. 





You have your choice of four 
attractive designs, ranging in 
price from $38 to $60, all 
finished in genuine NO-MAR 
—the finish that cannot be 
harmed by hot or cold water, 
boiling liquids or grease stains. 





Centre tray pulls outward and upward to 
form a rigid table 


Maleolm & Hill, Limited 
Kitchener, . Ontario 
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CHATELAINE PATTERNS 


May be purchased at these stores 


Chatelaine Patterns may now be purchased in the stores listed below. 


lf there 


is as yet no dealer in your neighborhood, we would be glad to have you give us 
the name and address of your favourite store, and, in the meantime, you may 
order Chatelaine Patterns direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 


University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 


In ordering by mail, be careful to write 


the pattern number plainly, and be sure to state the size required. 


ONTARIO 


Amherstburg 

Walker's Stores, Limited 
Arnprior 

Walker's Stores, Limited 
Ayimer 

Walker's Stores, Limited 
Barrie 

Walker's Stores, Limited 


Belleville 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Bewmanville 
Walker's Stores, Limited 


Brantford 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Brockville 
Leverette’s Store 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 


Carleten Place 
Walker’s Stores, Limited 


Chatham 
Spencer Stone. Limited 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 


Cebeurg 

W. A. Dewland, Limited 
Collingwood 

Walker's Stores, Ltd. 
Cornwall 

Walker's Stores, Limited 
Durham 

A. Graham 
Englehart 

M. 8. Ireland 
Forest 

Forest Farmer’s Trading Co. 


Galt 
Walker's Stores, Ltd. 


Guelph 
G. B. Ryan & Co. Ltd. 
Hamilton 
The T. Eaton Co. Limited 
MacFarlane’s Dry Goods 
London Dry Goods, Ltd., 
N. Weswig. 


List of Stores 


Midland 
W. D. Ross Store 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Napanee 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Niagara Falls 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
North Bay 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Orillia 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Oshawa 
W. A. Dewland, Limited 
Ottawa 
Murphy-Gamble, Limited 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Owen Sound 
Bunt’s Limited 
Parkhill 
White & May Co. 
Paimerston 
F. A. Ashmore 
Pembroke 
Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 
Peterborough 
Richard Hall, Limited 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Port Hope 
W. A. Dewland, Limited 
Picton 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Peterborough 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Renfrew 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Simcee 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
St. Catharines 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Smiths Falls 
S. M. Aboud 


Tillsonburg 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Teronto 
The T. Katon Co., Limited 
Walkerville 
M. H. Nessel. 
Wallaceburg 
Stonehouse’s 
Wingham 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Woodstock 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Canadian Department Stores. 
Limited 


QUEBEC 
Montreal 


The T. Eaton Co., Ltd., 
St. Catherine St. West. 
The T. Eaton Co., Ltd., 
2269 Mount Royal W. 
The Teco Store, 
St. Catherine St. East 
Jas. A. Ogilvy’s Limited, 
St. Catherine St. West 
P. Bancel & Fils 
Montebello, Que. 
R. O. Quesnel 
Quebec 
Jules Gauvin, Lid 
St. Andre, Que 
A. Vellin 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Campbellton 
The Teco Store 
Moncton 
The T. Eaton Co. Limited 
Saint John 
F. A. Dykeman Department 
Store 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Glace Bay 
The Teco Store 
Halifax 
The T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 
Sydney Mines 
The Teco Store 
Sydney 
The Teco Store 


MANITOBA 


Brandon 
West of England Dress Goods 
Cc 


Limited 





‘0. 
Winnipeg 
The T. Eaton Co. Limited. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Huatsville 
Canadian Department Stores, ot, mene 
Limited Stratford 
Kitchener 
Goudie’s, Limited, Depart- 
ment Store 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Lenden 
R. J. Young & Co., Ltd. 
Lindsay 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 


Strathroy 


Limited 
St. Thomas 


Limited 
Sudbury 


Limited 





Walker's Stores, Limited 


The White & May Co. 


J. H. Gould, Limited 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Canadian Department Stores, 


Canadian Department Stores, 






Regina 
West of England Dress Goods 
Co. 
Whitewood 
The Whitewood Trading Co., 


Canadian Department Stores, Ltd. 


Lloydminster 
. C. Messum 
ALBERTA 
Calgary 
West of England Dress Goods 
Co. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
New Westminster 
W. S. Collister, Ltd. 


‘To those who think 


Learning Music is hard- 


Perhaps you think that taking 
music lessons is like taking a dose 
of medicine. It isn’t any longer! 

As far as you’re concerned, the 
old days of long practice hours with 
their hard-work exercises, and ex- 
pensive personal teacher fecs are 
over with. 

You have no alibis whatsoever for 
not making your start toward mu- 
sical] good times now! 

For, through a method that re- 
moves the boredom and extrava- 
gance from music lessons, you can now learn 
to play your favorite instrument entire!y at home 
—without a private teacher—in half the usual 
time—at a fraction of the usual cost. 


Easy As Can Be 


The lessons come to you by mail from the 
famous U. S. School of Music. They consist of 
complete printed instructions, diagrams, and all 
the music you need. You're never in hot water. 
First you are told how a thing is done. Then 
a picture shows you how, then you do it yourself 
and hear it. No private teacher could make it 
clearer or easier. 

Over 600,000 people learned to play thi» 
modern way — and 
found it easy as 


A-B-C. Forget that 

LEARN To PLAY old-fashioned idea that 
By Nore you need special 
“talent.” Just read 

Mandolin Saxophone the list of instru- 


Piane Cello 
Organ Ukulele 
Vivlin Cornet 
Banjo Trombone 
Or Aay Other instrument 


ments in the panel, 
decide which one you 
want to play, and 
the U. S. Sch-ol will 
do the rest. No mat- 









ter which instru- 
ment you choose, 
the cost in each 
case will average 
the same—just @ 
few cents a day 


Send for our Free 
Book and Dem- 
enstration Lesson 


If you really de want to play your favorite instru- 
ment, fill out and mail the coupon asking for our Free 
Kooklet and Free Demonstration Lesson, These explain 
our wonderful method fully and show you how easily 
and quickly you can learn to play at little expense. 
Instruments are supplied when needed—cash or credit. 
U. S. School of Music. 15511 Brunswick Bldg., New 
York City. 

— ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
15511 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 


Send me your amazing free book, ‘‘Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home.’ w.th introduction by Dr. Frank 
Crane; also Free Demonstration Lesson This does not 


put me under any obligation 
OR oo. issn edee beWee CUAeeh Rss i KOR RSASTERSOOREAS? 


AGGTOBR cncccccscccccssccss 


Have you 


Instrument this Inst. ? 





Doilies, Tiebacks 
and Edgings 
Continued from page 42 


for a bath towel trim, or No. 30 hard twist 

| mercerized crochet cotton for a linen towel 
'or No. 40 for a fine huckaback or damask 
| towel and No. 12 hook. 


| 


Edging No. 1 


| Ist row—Ch 9, 3 tr in each of first two 

' sts of ch with 3 ch between to make a shell. 
Turn. 

| 2nd row—Ch 3, tr in first of 3 sts, ch 4, 

| fasten back in first of 4 sts for picot, ch 3, 
tr in first st, shell in shell, ch 2, tr in 3rd 
st of ch at end of row to make a straight 

| edge. Turn. 

| $rd row—Ch 5, sh in sh and repeat 2nd 

| and 3rd rows. 


| 


| 
| 
} 
j 
| 


Worked in No. 80 and 100 thread this | 


| would be lovely for handkerchiefs, baby 
clothes or lingerie. 


Edging No. 2 


1st row—Ch 9, shell in first 2 sts of ch. 
Turn. 
| 2nd row—Ch 5, sh in sh, ch 2, tr in 3rd 
st at end of row. Turn. 
| 8rd row—Ch 5, sh in sh, repeat 2nd and 
3rd rows for length required finishing with 
3rd row. 
| Then work edge as follows:—ch 3, 3 
| groups of 2 tr separated by 3 ch in each loop 
| of edge. Turn and work 3 d under 3 ch, 1 d 
| in middle group of trebles, ch 4, d in same 
| place, 3d under next 3 ch. Repeat for entire 
length. This row would be pretty worked in 
color. 





Cross Stitch Insertion 


This insertion may be used in various 
ways and is very suitable for trimming 
towels or pillowslips when made of No. 40 
hard twist mercerized thread using a No. 12 
hook. 

Make a chain of 32 sts. 

1st row—Tr in 4th st from hook, ch 2, 


skip 2 sts, tr in next st, ch 2, skip 2 sts, 4 tr 


in next 4 sts, ch 2, skip 2 sts, tr in next st, 


ch 2, skip 2, 10 tr in next 10 sts, ch 2, skip | 


2, 2 tr in last 2 sts. Turn. 
2nd row—Ch 3 for 1st tr, tr in tr, ch 2, 


7 tr in 7 tr, ch 2, skip 2 tr, tr in next tr, ch 2, | 


| tr in next tr, 2 tr over ch, tr in next tr, ch 2, 


skip 2 tr, tr in next tr (2 ch between 2 tr is | 
called a space) 2 more spaces, 2 tr at end of | 


| row. 
| 3rd row—Ch 3, tr, 1 sp, 4 tr, 2 sps, 4 tr, 
2 sps, 4 tr, 1 sp, 2 tr. 
| th row—Ch 3, tr, 3 sps, 4 tr, 2 sps, 7 tr, 
| 1 sp, 2 tr. 
| 5th row—Ch 3, tr, 1 sp, 10 tr, 2 sps, 4 tr, 
2 sps, 2 tr. 
6th row 
sp, 2 tr. 
7th row—Ch 3, tr, 1 sp, 4 tr, 2 sps, 4 tr, 
2 sps, 4 tr, 1 sp, 2 tr. 

8throw—Ch3, tr, lsp, 7 tr, 2sps, 4 tr, 3 sps, 
2 tf. 

9th row—Ch 3, tr, 2 sps, 4 tr, 2 sps, 10 
tr; F ep, 2 tr: 

Repeat from 2nd row for desired length. 
Then work the zigzag row of blocks of 4 
tr .unning through centre of insertion with 
cross stitch using 3 strands of embroidery 
thread any color desired being careful to 
have the cross stitches all going the same 

| direction. 


Ch 3, tr, 3 sps, 4 tr, 2 sps, 7 tr, 1 


| 
| 
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‘Ta Soceely 
—many Society leaders have won 
praise for the natural beauty of 
their skin and complexion thru 
the use of Gouraud’s Oriental 
Cream. It imparts that soft, allur- 
ing ivory toned appearance to the 
Arms, Neck, Shoulders and Com- 
plexion which is so bewitchingly 
attractive. Will not streak, spot 
or rub off. 


GOURAUD'S 


iENT. 
ORREAMC 


White, Flesh, Rachel and Oriental Tan Shades 
Send 10c. for Trial Size 56 
Ferd. T. Hopkins & Son, Montreal, Que. 





— 

| Spun Gold 

| Fair hair becomes spun gold 

| when washed with Evan | 

| Williams “Camomile”, e 
the safe Shampoo. 


| There is an Evan Williams | 
Shampoo for every shade | 
of hair at your druggist. 


Imported from England 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Sole Canadian Distributors 


PALMERS LIMITED 
MONTREAL 


fears Nillaaong, 


Sr ARNiPoo 


Financial 
Independence 


Is not achieved in a day — it 
comes only after hard work, sys- 
tematic saving and wise invest- 
ment. 


You can bring the day of your 


Financial Independence much 
nearer by using your spare hours 
to secure in your own community 


subscriptions to The Chatelaine, 
Write now for our interesting 
Money-making proposition. 


Locat. Representatives’ Depr. 


THe MacLean Pustuisuine 
Company, Limirep 
Toronto 2, ONTARIO 
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NE day in early summer when the 

multi-flora roses by the bedroom 
window were in full bloom, I went to play 
in the grove. I left my cosy spruce brush 
camp, that had a bedroom, a living room, 
and a pantry where beautiful broken dishes 
from all over the neighborhood filled the 
shelves—and wandered to the swamp, that 
earlier had been too wet to explore. There I 
found a flower, a tall slender stalk with the 
upper portion loaded with white waxen 
saucers—-not cups or bells. I took it to my 
mother and she told me it was a lily-of-the- 
valley. That was one of the wonderful 
moments in my life. There were more the 
following summer—and eventually a large 
patch of lilies-of-the-valley grew there. They 
were the only ones that ever grew in the 
neighborhood, so I was proud that I had 
discovered them, and, of course, I consid- 
ered them mine. 

The Solomn-Seal I learned had large 
juicy berries beautiful to behold, but taste- 
less and were best eaten with a little salt. 
They were very cool and refreshing even 
without the flavor. I lingered by carpets of 
little pink twin flowers and admired them by 
the hour. I gathered beautiful mosses, and 
maple leaves; found birds’ nests; saw snakes 
and squirrels, and wood-mice. I marvelled 
at frogs’ eggs in the pools; located speckled 
trout in the shadows of old logs; watched 
skippers on the surface of the water; gath- 
ered shells by the seashore. 

To this day I can recall a certain branch 
of wild roses, a beautiful branch of blue- 
berries, loaded with the black Pennsylvania 
blueberries, a large yellow buttercup with 
five petals that I found on my way from 
school, a certain bunch of enormous white 
daisies, a lovely patch of long stemmed dark 
blue violets. I recall a wonderful sunset that 
I was sure was the golden gate leading into 
heaven, a moonlight night when we leaned 
out of the upstair windows and listened 
to a bear that a few hours previously I had 
met face to face in the pasture. I held 
feathers in my hand and the swallows came 
and took them from me as long as I cared to 
thus assist them with their nest building. I 
found robins’ nests and fed berries to the 
young birds. 


UT what of my children? And of all 
children? 
True, we are living in another age. Our 


commonplace possessions were in my child- 
hood unheard of, unimagined, in our little 
village. Now we take for granted the radio 
and the car, which mean for most of us 
constant companionship. We should, 
however, also take into consideration the 
fact that our children’s minds are much the 
same as the minds of children born thirty 
or forty years ago. 

They are getting, many of the present-day 
children, very little time to explore the 
wonders of Nature, to wonder, and to form 
their own opinions. They have too much 
companionship. 

To dismiss the subject as simply a new 
development in a new age, a situation that 
cannot be changed, and one that is probably 
as good as any other, is disregarding our 


Give the Child 
‘Eine to Think 


Frances Lily Johnson dis- 


cusses the need of every child 


for some leisure time to 


himself 


responsibility. We ourselves were born 
utterly ignorant of all things, except for an 


instinctive knowledge that hunger could be | 


} 


satisfied and would be if we cried hard 
enough. The knowledge we have gained 
came to us by exploring, wondering, discov- 
ering, making our own mistakes and righting 
them. 

Our children came into the world as ignor- 
ant as we did, even though the world itself is 
much farther advanced than when we 
arrived. But when we open our doors and 
shoo them all out into the streets and the 
yards to play together they play. They do 
not stop to drink in the beauty of a sunset, a 
flower, or a bird. They are too busy. They 
need time to play. They also need time to 
think. We should see that they get it. This 
can only be accomplished by restricting their 
visiting hours and their hours for having 
company. Those children who have snent 
all their waking hours with other children 
are restless at first discontented and peevish. 
Should we say then that they need com- 
panions? Not at all. It is a warning that 
they are in great need of a chance to adjust 
themselves to a world without playmates 
when occasion demands. Not being able to 
foresee our children’s future we must prepare 
them for any emergency. 

It is not necessary to be drastic. The fore- 
noons may best be spent in planning their 
own pleasures, and, in thickly settled neigh- 
borhoods where isolation appears a hardship 
in childish eyes, they might be free to play 
with their friend the rest of the day. 

We must be prepared to give our own time 
and attention to the children at first. No 
good could be accomplished by giving the 
children orders to play alone and allowing 
them to feel it a hardship. We must guide 
them in searching out bees and flowers, birds 
and beetles, when we can spare the time. 
We must provide occupation, pretty cloth, 
needles and thread for our girls. A good 
saw, and hammer, nails and wood for our 
boys. We must help to make the time 
pleasant at first. When the children tire of 
the things we have provided they will begin 
to look about for something else. They wi!l 
see possibilities in the things around them. 
They will invent things. They will lose 
their utter dependence on the presence of 
playmates in order to find enjoyment. And 
this is good for them. 

In every neighborhood is to be found the 
restless discontented child who has nothing 
to do when by itself-——and the contented 
busy child with a dozen interests. Time does 
not hang heavy on the hands of the latter 
type. And the type is not produced by 
accident but by training. 

Those children who have some leisure 
time to think things out for themselves, even 
though that leisure must be forced upon 
them, are better equipped mentally to cope 
with the problems they meet throughout life. 
School work is easier for them than for the 
children who have constant companionship. 

See that your children get some time by 
themselves, not separated from each other, 
but from all outsiders who may be termed 
“company.” Some day they will thank you 
for so doing. 
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A Park Ranger 
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mh nds 
his foe... | 
and 








































































“The life we lead here in the Park is a 
strenuous one—the long, exhausting ski 
trips often requiring ten to fifteen hours 
of the hardest kind of labor. One must be 
in the very best physical condition to last 
in this winter work, and husky as I am, 
I found myself losing out, due principally 
to my inability to sleep well at night, 
even though dog-tired. That coupled with 
an all-morning headache had me worried. 

“Finally, after consulting a physician, 
I decided to cut out caffein and try the 
thirty day test of Postum. Thanks be, that I did. The initial 
tryout came one cold, blustery night when I arrived at the station 
wet, cold and dead-tired. A steaming hot cup of Postum surely 
hit the right spot, and that night for the first time in weeks, I 
slept as a tired man should. Long before the thirty days were up, 
I was fit as a fiddle, sleeping like a log every night and feeling 
like singing in the mornings—and doing it.” 

Mitton D. Brapsnaw, Park Ranger. 

ing here to cause sleeplessness! Noth- 
ing to bring on headaches, “nerves,” 
or indigestion. Nothing here but 
wholesome deliciousness. And we 
mean deliciousness. Postum has a 
wonderful flavor—fine and distinc- 
tive. Two million families sing its 
praises! 


ERHA?S you know what it is to go 

to bed, dog-tired, and not be able 
tosleep. Perhaps you know those all- 
morning headaches. Many a man is 
all too familiar with these troubles, 
and the damage they do a good day’s 
work. The pity of it is that most men 
don’t realize that beverages contain- 
ing tannin and caffein may be the 
cause of these troubles—and they go 
on drinking them as usual. 





Postum costs less than most other 
mealtime drinks—only one-half cent 
a cup. Order from your grocer. Or 


It may not have occurred to you 
that tannin and caffein could cause 
your own wakeful hours—but try Mr. 
Bradshaw’s experiment! Instead of 
beverages containing tannin and caf- 
fein, make Postum your mealtime 
drink for thirty days. Then take 
stock of your health and work! 


You'll call it the wisest test you 
ever made. Returns will show in 
sounder sleep, increased energy and 
better work! 

The answer?—Postum contains no 


tannin or caffein. It is made from 
whole wheat and bran, roasted. Noth- 





Postum is one of the Post Food Products which in- 
clude also Grape-Nuta, Post Toasties, and Post's Bran 
Flakes. Your grocer sells Postum in two Forms. In- 
stant Postum, made in the cup, by adding boiling water, 
is one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. 
Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be 
boiled 20 minutes. 


mail the coupon for one week’s free 
supply, as a start on your 30-day test. 
Please indicate whether you wish In- 
stant Postum, made instantly in the 
cup, or Postum Cereal, the kind you 
boil. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 






















95 P4-30M 
GENERAL FOODS, Limited, 
Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ont. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
one week's supply of 
INSTANT POSTUM ... 


(prepared instantly in the cup) 
POSTUM CEREAL .... 


O Check 
which 

O you 
prefer 


(prepared by boiling) 





Fill in completely—print name and address 
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Highway Safety Com- 
mittee has been urging 
motorists during the year 

to exercise CARE, COUR- 
TESY and COMMON SENSE 
in the operation of their 
vehicles. The Committee 
appreciates the whole-hearted 
support its efforts have re- 
ceived from every source. We 
have had the best of co-opera- 
tion from the Advisory Com- 
mittee, which is composed of 
some of the leading citizens of 
the Province, from the press, 
from motorists and from pedes- 
trians and, as a result, driving 
conditions have improved. Let 
us continue to be traffic cons- 
cious and at all times CARE- 
FUL and COURTEOUS when 
driving. 




















Severe penalties are pro- 
vided in our motor 
vehicle laws for those 
whoare careless or incon- 
siderate of the rights of 
other users of the high- 
way 









The Financial Responsibility 
Law which became effective 
on September Ist provides 
that the driver’s license and 
all motor vehicle permits of a 
person convicted of any one 
of the following offences shai/ 
be suspended until proof of 
financial responsibility in the 
form of a certificate of an 
insurance company, a bond 
or securities is filed with the 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles. 






















MOTORISTS 
be CAREFUL , 


The season for wet, slippery pavements is here and 
demands that special care be exercised 
by all drivers of motor vehicles. 


DRIVE CAREFULLY...and read carefully 


every word of this advertisement 


Highway Safety Committee 
The HON. GEO. S. HENRY, Chairman 
Secure a copy of the Highway Traffic Act. 


Write: — Motor Vehicles Branch, Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto 


READ CAREFULLY 


Driving without holding a 
chauffeur’s or operator’s 
license. 


Reckless or negligent driving 
or exceeding the allowable 
speed limits if any injury to 
persons or property occurs. 


Driving, or being in charge 
of a motor vehicle, while 
intoxicated, or any other 
criminal offence involving 
the use of a motor vehicle. 


Evading responsibility fol- 
lowing an accident. 


Operating a motor vehicle 
in a race or on a bet or wager. 


Chauffeurs, operators and 
owners of motor vehicles are 
warned that the provisions of 
this law must be applied in 
every case. 


ACCIDENT REPORTING 


The law now requires every 
person directly or indirectly 
involved in a motor vehicle 
accident, if the accident results 
in any personal injuries or 
property damage apparently ex- 
ceeding fifty dollars, to report 
such accident to the nearest 
police officer. A penalty is 
provided for failure to so 
report. 


Remember your Personal 
Responsibility whenever dri- 
ving a motor vehicle or you 
may be required to prove 
your Financial Responsibility. 














keeping the bidding open. When 
Original Bidder has no more than a mini- 
mum bid, the two hands will probably play 
better at No Trump and this is particularly 
| true when he cannot re-bid his suit, either 
| because it is too weak or because it is a 
| four-card suit. In that case, One No Trump 
| is safer, as the Original Bidder must have 
| at least two suits stopped—you remember 
| that he has two and a half high-card tricks 
| and they must be in two suits as only two 
|are counted in any one suit—and _ his 
| partner has also high cards in two suits. 
Even when it happens that two of these 
| stoppers are in the same suit, One No 
| Trump cannot come to very great harm as 
| there are still three suits stopped and any- 


f | body will bid One No Trump with three 


suits stopped and four high-card tricks. 
On the other hand, when the Original 
Bidder has a two-suiter or is able to re-bid 
| his suit, the right declaration can be reached 
| with safety, so that the One No Trump 
take-out has also the advantage of not 
increasing the contract while paving the 
way for further exchange of information. 
In order to make the best use of the No 
Trump take-out, the following table should 
be memorized: 


Table of No Trumps _ 


No. of High-|No. of tricks 
card Tricks |the 2 hands 





Bid 








in the 2 will average 
hands to win 
4to4% 7 One No Trump 
5 8 Two No Trump 
514 9 Three No Trump 
614 or more 11-12 Slam 


The bidding of Slams will be taken up 
later. For the present, let us see how the 
table works with ordinary hands. 

Here, I will purposely refrain from giving 
you examples and I invite you to make a 
thorough test yourself. 

Suppose your partner opens the bidding 
with One Spade. If you lack Normal Trump 
Support and you have at least one and a 
half high-card tricks distributed in two or 
three suits, you should bid as follows, pro- 
viding of course that you have no biddable 
suit: 

1. With one and a half to two high-card 
tricks—One No Trump, because your 
partner’s original bid of One Spade shows 
at least two and a half high-card tricks, 





the | 


which added to yours make four to four | 
and a half and this number of high-card | 


tricks between the two hands will average 
to win seven actual tricks. 


Two No Trumps, because your partner has 


| tricks between the two hands will average 
to win eight tricks. 

3. With three high-card tricks 
No Trumps, because five and a half high- 


average to win nine tricks. 


Spade originally and your partner takes-out 
with One No Trump. 
1. If you have a fair suit of five cards or 


honor. Otherwise, 
Trumps and, if you are wise, you will pass, 
unless your hand justifies a raise. 

2. If you have another suit, bid it. Your 
partner may have support for it. 


suit and you have no other, count the 
number of high-card tricks in your own 


| hand, add them to the one and a half you 


are sure to find in your partner’s hand, and 


| bid the number of No Trumps indicated by 


the table. 

Note—Here a word of caution is perhaps 
necessary. The One No Trump take-out is 
not an encouraging bid. It denies Normal 
Trump Support and denies equally a bid- 
dable suit. All it shows is one and a half 
high-card tricks in two suits. Consequently, 
the Original Bidder should not raise to Two 
or Three No Trumps at Contract unless he 





has the four suits guarded. And this should 
chiefly be kept in mind when vulnerable. 


3. If you are unable to re-bid your original | 


2. With two and a half high-card tricks— | 


| at least two and a half and five high-card | 


Three | 
|card tricks between the two hands will 


On the other hand, suppose you bid One | 


more in Spades, re-bid it without fear. Your | 
partner will not leave you in unless he has | 
at least three little trumps or two to an | 
he will bid Two No | 
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HEIRLOOM— 
the gift perfect 


An ordinary gift will please her — 
but an Heirloom will delight her 
beyond expression. It is the gift 
she longed for, yet hardly expected. 
Show your thought and care for 
her by giving an Heirloom Chest. 


HEIRL@M 
CHESTS 


See the many different styles at 
your nearest dealer, or write us 
direct. 


The Chesley Chair Co. Ltd. 


Chesley, Ontario 


Extra money any 
time isn’t it? 

The Chatelaine Club for Girls can 
help you secure a regular weekly 
income! 

Do you want to buy a new fur coat, 
hat, shoes or some of the other 
ravishing clothes which are ex- 
hibited in store windows these 
days? 

Perhaps you could use extra money 
for a special course at college. 
Possibly you wish to study music, 
painting or one of the other arts? 
Christmas is not far away and 
every girl will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to earn extra cash. 


Our Girls’ Club is a friendly organ- 
ization of girls throughout Canada 
who are taking advantage of this 
offer to earn extra money and 
prizes through pleasant and digni- 
fied work in their spare time. 


The Chatelaine Club for Girls, 

Room 317, 

MacLean Publishing Company, Limited, 
153 University Ave., 

Toronto, Ont. 


Please consider myself as an applicant for 
membership to The Chatelaine Club for girls, 
as I wish to hear about your great offer to 
girls for spare time work. 
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The Blindness of Men 


Continued from page 7 


across the naked black bosom of the river, 
with its thin sprinkling of powdery white 
snow. Deep in her eyes was the shadow of 
pain; she had not forgotten Wade’s unde- 
served, unkind reproach. 

She was still silent and thoughtful as they 
started again, with Charlotte in the lead. 
her staff falling at regular intervals, and 
Wade swinging along behind, big and strong 
and masculine in his rough clothes. 

Janet, crouching in her swaddling blan- 
kets, was a picture of helpless misery. 
Ordinarily, Wade would have noticed 
instantly, but his eyes were not on his wife. 

They were, as Charlotte knew very well 
indeed, on her own trim, free-striding figure. 
She smiled to herself, confidently, and with a 
sort of determined rapture in her eyes. 


T was shortly after two when they 

arrived at the Pine Point camp, which 
Joe Alceste used as headquarters during the 
trapping season, and in the fall as a central 
base for his hunting parties to work from. 

It was, as such camps go, quite complete. 
There was the main cabin, with its lean-to 
room for Charlotte at one side, and only a 
few steps away, the ‘Finn bath” of heavy 
logs, with its low roof and crude mud-and 
stone chimney. Behind the “Finn bath” 
were the kennels; five tiny log cabins with 
tar-paper roofs, heaped high with snow. 
And in a tight little clump of birches and 
white poplar, some distance away, was the 
“sports camp’; a log building with great 
eaves that extended out in front to form a 
roof over the large rustic porch, from which, 
through a broad opening, one could look 
out across the lake. 

Joe Alceste was rather an unusual char- 
acter, for one born a bushman. He had 
gone “‘outside” and worked for an education; 
he was in college when the war called to his 
adventurous blood. When he came back, 
with a Croix de Guerre, he had gone back 
to the bush; back to nis father and his baby 
sister. The mother of Charlotte and Joe had 
died just a year or two before, while Joe 
was fighting for her beloved France. 

Joe had taught the little girl to speak and 
read English, and had instilled in her a 
taste for reading, but he could not com- 
pletely civilize her. There was a wild, free 
strain in her somewhere that was captivating 
and elusive; that was but one bright facet 
of her many-sided personality. 

She had grown up slim and straight and 
boyish, yet with a strangely fierce and 
intense femininity that at times alarmed her 
brother. When she was seventeen, her 
father had laid down the pack at the end of 
the last portage, and Joe had been left to 
be mother and father and brother. 

Joe heard them coming, and came out to 
meet them, limping painfully. ‘‘Joe!” cried 
Charlotte. ‘You promised me to stay off 
that foot! You are hopeless, you men!” 
And she ran up and kissed her brother, 
hugging him tightly and smiling up into 
his lean, thoughtful face. 

“He is a bad one, this brother of mine,” 
laughed Charlotte, after Joe and Wade had 
greeted each other with broad smiles and a 
mighty handshake. 

‘He has been walking on his bad foot too 
soon, and now see him!” 

Joe, by his impatience, had made a badly 
sprained ankle much worse. Instead of 
keeping hot cloths on it while Charlotte was 
away, as she had repeatedly and sternly 
instructed him to do, ne had pottered around 
the camp, and his ankle, instead of being 
better, was in worse shape now than when 
it had first been injured. 

“Anything like this gives me the infernal 
jim-jams,” explained Joe that evening. 
‘I’m sorry as the deuce, Wade, for it’ll be a 
couple of days anyway before I can take 
you out. I should have known better.” 

“That’s all right, Joe,” said Wade 
heartily. ‘Charlotte and Mrs. McDonald 
can hunt, and perhaps we'll nave fresh 
meat in camp anyway—eh, dear?” 

Janet shook her head and smiled. 


“I’m not so sure of that. I’m not much 
of a shot, I’m afraid. And I’d probably get 
buck fever, or whatever it is called, if I did 
see a moose. Why don’t you and Miss 
Chark tte hunt together until Mr. Alceste’s 
foot is better?” 

Charlotte said nothing. She knew Wade’s 
eager soul of old; knew his love for the hunt. 
But she smiled very softly to herself. 

“Why—we could do that,” hesitated 
Wade. “Charlotte and I have hunted 
together before, when she was just a 
youngster. What do you think of the idea, 
Joe?” 

Joe looked up from his pipe and smiled his 
slow, understanding smile. 

“I’d say you’re a bit more keen on 
hunting than Mrs. McDonald,” said Joe. 

“Let’s arrange it that way, then,” pro- 
posed Janet. ‘“‘Mr. Alceste is correct in 
saying I’m not quite the enthusiastic 
hunter Wade is. This is my first experience, 
you see; perhaps after I become accustomed 
to it, I'll feel as Wade does.” 

“Sure you will!” | Wade seemed, to 
Charlotte’s jealous eye, very well pleased 
with Janet’s suggestion. ‘Well, then, I’ll 
hunt with Charlotte until Joe’s foot is 
better. Got any nice big moose salted for 
me, Charlotte?” It was an old joke between 
them that she would put out salt early in 
the fall and make Wade’s hunting a sure 
and simple matter of knocking over a moose 
coming up to the salt-lick. 

“No, but they’re beginning to herd 
together now, and I know where some 
fifteen or twenty of them are working,” 
replied Charlotte calmly. ‘It’s over on the 
other side of the big stretch of muskeg; 
think you'll be equal to it, tomorrow?” She 
smiled teasingly, knowing that Wade was 
proud of his snow-shoeing ability. 

“We'll certainly try hard to make it on 
these old and feeble legs of mine!’’ chuckled 
Wade. “Will we start before breakfast?’ 


HEY hunted hard all the next forenoon, 

but saw no game. The bush was full of 
trails, some of them made just the night 
before, but as Wade knew from past experi- 
ence, one moose can make a lot of tracks 
in a short time. 

Around noon they headed for one of Joe’s 
little “layover” camps. Charlotte insisted 
that Wade take things easy on the bunk 
while she prepared their lunch. Wade 
watched her approvingly through a cloud 
of fragrant cigarette smoke. 

Charlotte had taken off her heavy parka 
and rolled up the sleeves of her soft grey 
flannel shirt to reveal the smooth, rounded 
contours of her arms. The heat of the fire 
in the little sheet-metal stove flushed her 
face prettily; her wavy bobbed hair curled 
lovingly around her face and the firm, 
creamy column of her neck. 

“By George, Charlotte, you’ve grown 
into a real woman,” said Wade appreci- 
atively. “I hardly knew you, when I got 
off the train.” 

She cast him a bright, tantalizing glance 
out of the corners of her eyes. 

“You approve?” she asked demurely. 

“I always did approve of you,” nodded 
Vade. “I’ll bet the young men give you no 
rest, these days?” 

“Tt does them no good,” replied Charlotte 
quickly. 

Wade glanced at her with fresh interest. 
A woman who is indifferent to other men is 
always intriguing to a man. 

“Why not?” he asked curiously. 

““Oh—because it doesn’t,.”’ 

*‘Woman’s reason!”’ accused Wade. 

‘Reason enough,” Charlotte retorted 
with a smile that was rather enigmatic. 
“Put some more wood in the stove, will 
you, while I dish things up?” 

“Joe had better be watching you, or 
he’ll be losing his partner,” said Wade a 
moment later. “‘You’re dangerously pretty, 
Charlotte—even to an old married man!” 

“You're not old!” The smile on Char- 
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Express Your Friendship 
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This Ideal Way 


Once Every Month... Twelve Times in the Year, the arrival of The 
Chatelaine will serve as a reminder of your goodwill and thoughtfulness 


OT only on Christmas Day will your Gifts create 
joyous enthusiasm, but for the succeeding twelve 
months it will be welcomed with ever-increasing 

enthusiasm and growing appreciation . . . Each Issue 
of your Gift Subscription to The Chatelaine will be a 
messenger of your Good-will and will strengthen the 


Other outstanding features are The Chatelaine Pattern 
Service, articles on the prevention of disease, instruc- 
tive beauty column, and bright, entertaining stories. 
This wide variety of topics makes it very obvious that 
Subscription Gifts to The Chatelaine will be of personal 
interest and practical value to every type of woman in 





connecting link that exists between you and your friend. your circle of friends. 


When you give The Chatelaine you present your 
friends with something of practical value as well as 
enjoyment. The Chatelaine Institute with an equipment 
nowhere equalled in the Dominion, offers proven and 
tested recipes for the every-day menus as well as for 
dainty refreshments, and submits many valuable house- 
keeping suggestions. 


From the enjoyment you have received from The 
Chatelaine, the advice you have gained from its pages, 
you know that your friends will fully appreciate and 
really benefit by your Gifts. With that knowledge it 
will be as great a pleasure for you to give The Chate- 
laine as it will be for the people who receive it. 


—Make Up Your Christmas List Now— 


1 Gift Order $1.00 
3 Gift Orders $2.00 


(one of which may be your own renewal) 
. o =a 
Gift Orders in Excess of 3 75e each 


A Gift order covers all Issues of next year, and for all other countries, add $2.00 per year per order. 
so long as copies are available will also include the 


Christmas Issue of the present year. (If your Gifts should be for present subscribers, 


These prices are for Canada, Great Britain and they will be entered to extend those subscriptions, 
British Possessions. For United States and Posses- and Cift Cards will go forward just the same as 
sions, and Mexico, add 50c. per year per order; though they were new subscriptions.) 








Our Staff has been increased so that all details in connection with Christmas orders may be handled 
prompt:y and smoothly. Your co-operation in sending in your Gift orders early will be appreciated 


for Christmas Give 


SE THIS COUR ON— — — —  — — — — — — — — 





U CLUE 


A Magazine for Canadian Women 


ial Kare ir ere oe 
The CHATELAINE, 

153 University Avenue, 

Toronto 2, Ontario. 


Please send your Magazine to each of the following for the whole of next year — the Christmas Issue of the present vear, if available, and my 
Personal Greetings and Good Wishes on a Gift Card supplied by you, to reach them as nearly as possible to Christmas morning. I enclose $.... 
in payment of this order. 
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~ SKYLINE 


A NEW NOTE 


With the vivid loveliness of daring towers 
reaching for the stars, SKYLINE, the new design 
in TUDOR PLATE, has given to young moderns 
the spirit of power and aspiration in Silverware. 
And distinguished hostesses responded. « So 
great has been the success of SKYLINE that 
TUDOR PLATE now creates new service pieces 
—tea sets, pitchers, serving dishes—keyed to 
the dynamic rhythms of SKYLINE beauty. « In 
SKYLINE, as in all its five designs, TUDOR PLATE 


is the quality silverware at moderate prices. The 
same craftsmen who make COMMUNITY PLATE 
create TUDOR PLATE. They give it the beauty of 
moonlight with their exclusive new PATINE* 
finish. The makers of COMMUNITY guarentee it. 
« And that youth may have fine silverware and 
enough—TUDOR PLATE gives Dozens for what 
you expect will buy only half dozens. For 
instance, a Dozen Teaspoons in TUDOR PLATE 
is $4.00. . The three-piece Tea Set is $30.00. 


* PATINE is a precious enrichment of beautiful surfaces, achieved by the secret alchemy of nature. It is 
found chiefly in rare old works of art—bronzes, fine cabinet work, priceless vases, and old paintings. Community 
craftsmen have perfected in their laboratories an exclusive and costly process which achieves a Patine finish. 


UDOR PLATE 


Designed, Made and Guaranteed by the Makers of COMMUNITY PLATE 


€ 1970 Ones CommeNiTY LTD. 


IN SILVERWARE BEAUTY 
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the famous cushion that 


makes your rugs so soft.. 
and also doubles their life 


GUARANTEE 


Ozite Rug Cushion is sold under the 
strongest possible guarantee of absolute 
satisfaction. . .Ozite Rug Cushions come 
in all sizes, taped and bound on all edges 
with an easily identified orange taping. 
Ozité is permanently mothproof. 













Of course you’ve heard of Ozite Cushion 
— but do you know how inexpensive it 

— that it saves its own cost?—that it 
protects your rugs from wear? — that it 
gives any rug therich feel of an oriental? 
—that it’s fine for old rugs as well as new? 
—that itis soldandrecommended a//over 
the world? ... Enjoy Ozite in your home 
now, and [et it preserve your present rugs 
from wear. Your nearest dealer carries 
Ozite —he will tell you other interest: 
ing facts about this remarkable product. 


And write today for a really helpful booklet on the care of 
rugs, including information on stain removal. Sent free. 


Ozite 


Rug Cushion 


PAT. SEPT. 9, 1924 
(Dominion Hair Felt Co., Mfrs.) 


| lotte’s lips and the look in her eyes brought 
'a faint flush to Wade's face. 

| ‘But,’ said Wade slowly, ‘“‘I am married.” 
| Out of the wisdom of her woman’s 
| instinct, Charlotte said nothing to that. 
| She merely smiled very faintly, as though to 
| herself, and finished putting the food on the 
| table. During the meal they talked earnestly 
about the probable number and _ present 
whereabouts of the moose they were seeking. 

Late in the afternoon Wade saw a cow 
moose, and shortly afterwards, from the 
summit of a thin, burnt-over ridge, they 
sighted several moose; tiny black specks, 
apparently motionless, on the snow. 

“Too late to go after them today,” 
decided Charlotte. ‘“‘But they won’t go far, 
and now that we know about where they 
are, we can go directly to them tomorrow. 
You should be able to get a shot by noon 
tomorrow, unless something scares them, 
and they take a notion to move on. In that 
case, they may go fifty or a hundred miles 
before they settle down again.” 

‘““They’ll be there tomorrow,” saia Wade 
confidently. ‘“‘And we’ll have liver tomorrow 
night. Old-Meat-in-the-pot and I will see 
to that!” Always, in moments of enthu- 
siasm, Wade referred to his rifle as “‘Old- 
Meat-in-the-pot”—a name taken from some 
lurid literature of his boyhood. 

Charlotte laughed, as she invariably did 
when Wade designated his rifle by this 
lengthy and blood-thirsty cognomen. What 
boyish creatures men were—especially big, 
good-natured men like Wade! They never 
grew up. Never out-grew their love of the 
open, and of hunting, and roughing it, 
playing at being what they were not. Only 
their faces grew old. 

When they arrived at camp, just as the 
sun was going down, and the shadows of the 
jack-pines were long and silvery on the 
whiteness of the virgin snow, Wade found 
| his wife alone in their own cabin; alone and 
rather miserable. 

“‘What’s the matter, dear?”’ asked Wade, 
pulling off his sweater and tossing it on a 
bunk. He seated himself on a stool and 
began pulling off his pacs, wet through, 
despite their greasing, by the penetrating 
snow-water. 

“Oh, I’m just sort of silly and lonesome, 
I guess,” replied Janet, her smile rather wan 
and drawn. “Nothing more than that.” 

Wade, busy now peeling off one pair of 
socks after another, and laying them in 
order on the floor, looked up in surprise. 

“Why didn’t you put on your snowshoes 
and take a little turn in the bush?” he asked 
in surprise. ‘‘Harden you up, dear; you're 
not used to webs, and it’s a good idea to 
start slowly, and take it easy. Like riding 
horseback. And you’ll find the bush beau- 
tiful, with the soft snow everywhere, and 
the little ravines like a sort of polar fairy- 
land.” Wade got up, barefooted, hung his 
socks in an orderly row on the pole over the 
stove, and dug into his pack for his wool- 
lined camp slippers.| 

Janet looked around the room at the 
disreputable old sweater thrown across the 
bunk, and the socks dangling over the stove. 
She said nothing, but Wade read the dis- 
approval in her glance. 

“Shucks, dear, we’re in the bush now,” 
he chuckled, coming up and putting his 
arms around her. “Everything goes. Don’t 
be such a prunes-and-prisms sort of person!” 
He bent over to kiss her, but Janet drew 
back with a wry smile. 

“You need a shave, Wade,” 
“Your beard looks all prickly. 
dear!” 

Wade flared in sudden disgust. ‘‘Why be 
such a kill-joy? This is the bush; don’t act 
like an old maid at a pink tea party!” 

He was sorry instantly. The startled, 
hurt look in Janet’s wide blue eyes cut like 
sharp steel. 

“‘Dear—” he began, but Janet turned 
quickly, and walked away; stiffly, her head 
very high, her little shoulders set unfor- 
givingly. 

Wade hesitated a moment, and then, with 
a half-angry shrug, he busied himself with 
oily rags and his gun. He had been wrong 
like most mild, easy-going men, he was 
subject to little bursts of temper, generally 





she protested. 
Do shave, 
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over some trivial thing—but if she didn’t 
want to accept his apology, she certainly 
wasn’t obliged to do so. Let her sulk. 

Scowling, he sighted down the gleaming 
bore of the rifle. Janet had acted like a baby 
ever since she got off the train. Lord, if she 
hadn’t wanted to come, why hadn’t she 
said so? And now that she was here, why 
did she have to curl up her toes and act 
like a babe-in-the-woods? 

It would have been different, Wade 
decided as he carefully put away the oily 
rags, if Janet was a weak sister. She wasn’t. 
She golfed and played a better game of 
tennis than he did. She was as well and 
strong as any woman he knew. Except, 
perhaps, Charlotte. Now, there was a real 
sport, a real companion in the bush, ready 
and eager for anything, yet feminine and 
pretty too. Darned pretty. 

Sullenly, Wade threw himself onto his 
bunk and picked up a magazine. He tried 
to read, but he found a face coming between 
his eyes and the printed page—a feminine 
face. Not the soft, appealing delicate 
features of his wife, but the sweet, creamy 
oval of Charlotte’s face, with lips parted 
in a tantalizing half-smile that might mean 
anything, and her eyes— 

Wade scowled and stared with determina- 
tion at the page before him. He dared not 
name the light in Charlotte’s eyes, yet he 
could not forget it, nor put it from his mind. 


ADE awoke feeling depressed and 

unhappy. He had spent a miserable 
night. After all, Janet was a good kid; even 
if she had sulked all evening, and turned in 
without even saying goodnight. 

He shouldn’t have sworn at her. Janet 
hated profanity. Feeling very much a 
brute, he washed and dressed very silently, 
and then, all ready to leave, he tip-toed 
over to his wife’s bunk and leaned over her. 

A sharp little pain stabbed through him 
as he noted the tear marks on her smooth, 
velvety cheeks, and the suggestion of dark- 
ness beneath her eyes. She always had those 
dark rings when she felt ill. Poor kid 
what a dismal brute he had been! He bent 
down and very softly pressed his lips to 
hers. 

Janet’s eyes flew wide open, and she gave a 
startled gasp. Then, seeing instantly what 
had aroused her, her face grew suddenly 
cold and unfriendly. 

“You needn’t bother to kiss me,” she 
remarked icily. “If you don’t think enough 
of me to shave, you don’t think enough of 
me to kiss me!” And she rolled over 
quickly to face the wall, presenting a 
stubborn and unforgiving little shoulder for 
Wade's angry inspection. 

“Very well,” replied Wade, after a 
moment. ‘‘Very well, Janet.”” His voice was 
soft as velvet, and very low. 

Picking up his rifle and his little pack, 
Wade strode swiftly across the room, and 
went out into the gray dawn, closing the 
door firmly and quietly behind him. 

Joe and Charlotte were waiting breakfast 
for him at the main camp, and Wade was 
very grateful for the bushman’s habit of 
eating in silence. He was not in the mood 
for conversation. 

When they had finished and Charlotte 
was ready for the trail, Wade turned to Joe. 

“Mrs. McDonald is not feeling very well 
today,”’ he said quite casually. ‘Probably 
she won’t feel like being out much.” 

“Perhaps it’s just as well, Wade. I took 
a look around this morning, and I shouldn't 
be surprised if we had a spit of snow before 
so very long. Can’t tell yet, but it looks 
that way. I’ll see that she keeps pretty 
close to camp, for if she did wander off, I’d 
be a poor one to go after her. This con- 
founded foot is worse instead of better it 
seems to me!” 

“Well, keep off of it, then!’ suggested 


Charlotte _ tartly. “You're the worst 
imaginable patient, Joe.’’ 
“T will, today,” grinned Joe. ‘Honest, 


Charlotte! Good luck you two—bring me 
some moose liver tonight!’ 
“We'll try hard!” Wade assured him 
rather grimly, and three minutes later they 
Continued on page 58 
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A set of gaily decorated 
little match boxes tied 
together with gold or 
stlver ribbon, is delight- 
fully different. 


Oxy seven more weeks to Christmas—as the stores 
would insistently have us know! Not so long. if you are 
one of the majority with an elongated gift list and a sadly 
slim purse to cover it with. If you have decided, though, to 
make this a hand-made Christmas, your problem is already 
half solved, for the gifts shown on this page are designed 
with an eye to both time and finance. The tie and collar 
case, for instance, can be made in scarcely more time than 
it takes to decide on ‘‘what on earth 
to get William that he _ hasn’t 
already got.” All the suggestions 
are most simply made, and the 
makings may be salvaged from the 
scrap bag if desired. 


The Tie and Collar Case 


The case shown in the sketch is 
for holding soft collars or ties, and 
is particularly useful when travel- 
ling. It may be made in attractively 
colored linens such as mauve, blue, 
green, or natural, or in dark taffetas 
or satins. Navy, purple or brown 
are suitable and create a handsome 
effect. Take four pieces of strong 
cardboard 18 x 8 inches on one side 
pad them lightly with cotton-wool 
and cover with goods. With right 
sides turned outward, set the two 
frames together to form one frame. 
Join the other two frames together 
in the same manner. With silk 
elastic one inch wide and of the 
same color as the covering, attach 
two bands about nine inches apart, 
to each side of the inner section, as 
shown in the sketch. These are for 
the purpose of holding the ties and 
collars in place. Flace the frames 
together with insides facing one 
another and join along one side to 
form a book. Attach either two 
loops and buttons, or two sets of 
ribbons to the outer edge of frame, 
4 inches apart, as a means of keep- 
ing the case closed. Pipe all edges 
with cord. These cases may be made 
exceedingly handsome if lined with a 
material that is lighter or contrasts 
with that used on the outside, and 
finished with an embroidered mono- 
gram on the cover. 


The Locker Outfit 


A new gift for the friend who is a 
golf, tennis, or badminton enthu- 





Gifts for the Needlewoman 


by HELEN WEBSTER 


Some original ideas for homemade 
gi ts that are different without being 
useless and economical without being 


cheap, includes a locker-bag and 
and oilcloth book covers 


number one, measures 534 inches wide by 614 inches deep 
and is intended to hold a tin of talcum powder. Another 
measures 8 inches by 3 inches deep, to hold brush and comb. 
Number four measures 5!% inches by 3 inches deed with 
elastic at the top and is for a tin of whiting. At the to» 
right-hand side of the bag, attach a needle znd fin case 
made of two pieces of white flannel and one piece of cretonne 
cut to measure 2'%4 inches wide by 41% inches long; pink 
the three open sides. At the top 
left-hand side of the bag attach one 
end of a strong ribbon or cord to 
hold three spools and form a loop 
for the purpose of holding a small 
pair of scissors, as in the sketch. 
When all the pockets and acces- 
sories have been attached cut an- 
other piece of cretonne to measure 
914 inches by 31 inches long. Cut 
the top of this piece and of the 
piece to which the rockets have 
been attached, the same shape as 
the shoulders of the coat hanger. 
Sew the tops together on the wrong 
side. Cut down the ruler and the 
coat hanger to measure 9 inches in 
length. With goods right side out, 
join the cretonne along the two sides 
and bind with bias tape. Insert the 
coat hanger and pulling the hook 
through a small hole made in the 
centre top of bag, secure the hanger 
in place. Insert the ruler into the 
lower end of the bag. Close the 
opening at the bottom of the bag 
and bind it with bias tape. Slide 
the ruler into place along the lower 
edge and secure. 


Match Boxes for the Bridge Table 


Attractive and useful on the 
bridge table or in any dainty bed- 
room, is a gayly decorated set of 
little match boxes. A set of four, 
for instance, tied together with gold 
or silver ribbon makes a delightfully 
“different” gift. Small match boxes, 
which may be bought for a few 
cents at any cigar store, are used. 
On a sheet of white kid finish note- 
paper, draw the exact measurements 
of the box. Draw the lid twice and 
the side once, for one side must be 
left to scratch the matches. Dec- 
orate these with bright attractive 
designs in water or show-card colors. 

The latter are best because they 
are opaque and vivid. A _ black 





siast, is a locker bag or hold-all. 
This bag contains a number of 
pockets that will hold the many 
articles that accumulate in a locker. 
such as dirty laundry, brush and 
comb, talcum powder, shoe whiting. 
mending kit, etc. 

To make this outfit you will require cretonne, one small 
wooden coat hanger, one light wooden ruler, and bias 
binding. Take a piece of material 9'9 x 31 inches deep, 
turn in at top and insert elastic in hem. This pocket is to 
be attached at the bottom of the bag and is for dirty 
laundry. Pocket number two, to be placed at the left above 





This locker bag would be appreciated 
by the golf, tennis or badminton 
enthusiast. 


background with a group of dec- 
orative flowers in the centre, a series 
of wavy stripes running from corner 
to corner, using peacock-blue, 
jade green, magenta, scarlet and 
black. are successful suggestions for 
designs. Another suggestion also is to 
cover the paper with a flat wash and when 
the paint is dry, cover with a coat of 
varnish and decorate with tiny stars in 
contrasting color. When the designs have 
been completed, give one coat of varnish 


Oilcloth book covers in soft 
pastel shades for the bed- 
room or in deeper, more 
vivid colors for travelling. 





For a man—a tie and collar case which is particu- 
larly useful when travelling. 


then cut them out and glue to match boxes. Finish with 
four coats of varnish. 


Handy Book Covers 


If your friends are fond of reading they will find much 
use for a book slip-cover that is always fresh and clean. 
Moiré or satin surfaced oilcloth is most attractive for this 
purpose, and the color should be chosen with an eye to the 
place in which it is to be used. A set of three covers makes a 
most acceptable and uzeful gift. Cut the oilcloth into a 
strip measuring 1914 inches x 91% inches. With a warm 
iron turn in all edges half an inch. Turn the oilcloth inside 
out, and bending both ends back three inches, secure them 
in place with a row of machine stitching at top and bottom. 
Turn the cover right side out and press. If making a set 
of three, it is an attractive idea to make the covers in 
different sizes, so that they may be used on large and small 
books. The measurements given above are for the usual 
sized novel, 8 inches x 5% inches, or a fraction larger. 
When the cover has been sewn a small design or monogram 
may be painted on the outside as shown in the sketch. 


A Glove Case 


Procure four pieces of cardboard 12 by G inches. Pad them 
lightly with cotton wool and cover with silk on one side. 
Sew two of these frames together to form one covered with 
silk on both sides. Join the other frames in the same manner, 
and bind each frame with cord. Sew the two frames tozether 
along one side to form a hinge. Finish with two ribons 
inserted at the outer edges to keep the case closed. If c2sired, 
silk elastic bands of the same color as the silk case, may be 
inserted between the single frames before the braid is sewn 
on. These will keep the gloves together and in their places. 

Neither the glove case nor the sewing ]:it described below 
are illustrated, but they are both easily and quickly made. 


A Sewing Kit 


Line a piece of silk, 5 inches wide and 15 inches long with 
white flannel. Place a smaller extra piece or two of flannel! 
on the lining for needles and pins. Attach by sewing down 
the centre. Cover two small cardboard discs with silk and 
attach to one end of the lined strip to form a pocket. This 
will hold the snools, scissors, and so forth. A ribbon attached 
to the centre back holds the case closed when rolled. 
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For color in the home use Rogers New 
Method Brushing Lacquer. 


No painting skill required for Rogers. 

Just a clean surface—a good, clean 

brush—and Rogers practically ‘flows on 

itself’. Can be applied over old 

finishes with beautiful, colorful effects. 

It “brushes out’’ well, but leaves no 

brush marks nor will it lift old finishes. . 
Its fast-drying feature is almost magical. 

AND IT HAS NO OBJECTIONABLE 

ODOR. 


These are the modern improvements 
made in Rogers—modern improvements 
that make Rogers the popular and ideal 
lacquer for utility and decorating pur- 
poses. You have 20 glorious colors 
from which to choose and there are an 
unlimited number of shades possible by 
simple combinations of colors. 













Other Members of the 


Family 
ROGERS AUTO POLISH 


To restore tnat original lustre and 
make your car like new again. 


ROGERS FURNITURE 
POLISH 


The housewife’s friend. Gives a 
quick, lasting lustre to all lecquer, 
varnish or enamel surfaces. 


ROGERS “TOUCH UP” 
BLACK 


For those rust spots on the fenders, 
bumper, wheels, etc. A handy brush 
saeye with you—attached to the 
id. 


Brighten your home with color—and do 
it easily and quickly with Rogers. 


ROGERS TIRE PAINT 


To brighten up your tires and pro- 
tect them from the ravages of the 
weather. 
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Manufactured under license , 
& the following Gmpames: 


THE CANADA PAINTCO Denxvnome Warns @ os Gite MARTIN-SENOUR Ga Tue Suen. Wicuns Co, 
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GIVE DRAB DARK DRESSES 





GAY BRIGHT COLORS 
With This Marvelous 


Tintex Color Remover! * 











A black dress may be transformed 
into a delicate peach—a dark 
purple into a pastel green— a 
navy blue into a bright yellow! 


For Tintex Color Remover will 
quickly and easily remove every 
trace of even the darkest color! 


Then just select the proper Tintex 
product from the list below and 
you may change the colorless 
frock into any one of 26 charm- 
ing shades instantly— it’s as easy 


as that! 
-—THE TINTEX GROUP— 


Products for every Home- 
tinting and Dycing Need 
Tintex Gray Box— Tints and dyes all 

materials. 


Tintex Blue Box—For lace-trimmed 
silks —tints the silk, lace remains 
original color. 


* Tintex Color Remover — Removes old 
color from any material so it can 
be dyed a new color. 


Whitex—A bluing for restoring white- 
ness to all yellowed white materials, 


At all drug, dept. stores 


* 1 notion counters.. 15¢ 


TINTS AND DYES 


Canadian Distributors 
Lyman Agencies— Montreal 








Resinol 


Ointment 
does Stop 
Itching 


Even in severe or stubborn 
cases it often gives instant 
relief. Also excellent for 
burns, chafing, boils, piles, 
etc. At your druggist's. 








pounding against his ribs; his blood was 
hammering in his ears. A great exhilaration, 
a tremendous excitement, gripped him. 

“A big one,” he breathed. “God, what a 
head!” 


Charlotte looked up at him. Her face 


was flushed and her eyes were very bright. | 


Her man had done well, he had slain, he 
had provided A fierce primitive 
feeling of possession and triumph swept 
over her, and she held out her arms. 

“Oh, Wade!” she whispered. 

It was strange, very strange, but there 
was a fierce, triumphant fire raging in 
Wade. He was the conquerer, the male, the 
killer, the possessor. 

She was in his arms, and he was bruising 
her eager, scarlet lips with savage, thirsty 


known before. 


9 


my dearest . 
She was in his arms again, and again 
nothing else seemed to matter. 





ADE wrapped up a few tid-bits, and 
placed them in pack. The head and 
the best of the meat were high in a fire- 
| blackened but still stout-hearted old jack- 
| pine, safe from the scavengers. Tomorrow 
they would come with the dogs and pack 
the meat and the head to camp. A good 
day’s work. And in the meantime: 
| “I’m starving,” said Wade. 
| Charlotte smiled up at him, and thrilled 
|as she saw the hungry, uneasy light leap 
| up in his eyes. 

“The little lay-over camp is not far,” she 
suggested. ‘‘We will go back on that side 
of the ridge, have a good hot lunch, and 
make it back to the headquarters camp 
shortly after dark. That will be better than 
eating a cold lunch, or bothering with a fire 

| here.”’ 

Wade nodded, hardly trusting himself to 
| speak, and slipped into his webs. Silently, 
| Charlotte in the lead, they started for the 
little lay-over camp. 

For nearly an hour they swung along 
without either of them speaking a single 
word. Then, with the little camp in view, 
less than half a mile away, Charlotte 
paused. 

Before them was a sizeable jack-pot, 
several acres of country covered with criss- 
crossed trunks that had been blown down 
by some arctic gale a year or two before. 
One may go around a jack-pot, or over it, 
but not through it. 

“T think we can save time going straight 


| ahead,” she said thoughtfully. “It may be 
slippery in places, but if we go care- 
i 





“Sure,” nodded Wade, wringing out of 
his webs. 

With snowshoes hanging over their 
backs, they mounted the first of the snow- 
covered logs and started across the treacher- 
ous entanglement. 

The ground most of the way was five or 
six feet below the logs upon which they 
walked, but there was several feet of snow 
on the ground, making the distance seem 
much less. 

Wade, who had picked his way over jack- 
pots before, grew careless. He was thinking, 
not of where he was, nor of what he was 
doing, but of Charlotte’s eyes alight with 
passion, of her lips soft and hot and scarlet, 
and of a pale, reproachful face, very dear, 
but somehow, far away. 

A bit of loose bark covered with snow 
slipped on the log beneath Wade’s foot. 
He cried out sharply and tried to regain his 
balance, but he was too far gone. 

The foot that had slipped off the log shot 
straight down, the other leg bending until 
that knee crashed numbingly on the log. 
Then he fell to one side against a log several 


feet below —a glancing, cruel blow that set 


his side afire with stabbing pain. A split 
second later he struck his forehead a 
terrific blow against something very hard 
and cold, and darkness shut in on him 


instantly. 


kisses such as neither he nor she had ever 


“Charlotte,” he said shakily, uncer- | 
tainly, ‘‘we—we must not! But my dearest | 








EIGHTH REASON 


Why | always 
drink Salada 


“| believe that when 
any article has the 
largest sale in its 
field it must be the 
best—Salada certainly 
bears out my belief.” 


Everywoman 


"SALADA’ 


TEA 


‘Fresh from the gardens’ 











1 HALLAM 


THE ATTRACTIVENESS OF LACO MAZDA 
Inside Frosted Lampslies in the splendid 
service they give. There is a suitable 
size for every household need. They 
are eight times stronger than the old 
straight-sided lamps. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM 
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FRIENDS! 


INoTHING is too good for that child 
of yours . . . nothing is too safe. And 
that’s just the principle on which 
Castoria was first formulated. 


colic pains call for quick relief, a few 
drops of Castoria bring it—and then 
comes restful, natural sleep! 

And for older children of school age, 
you will find that a more liberal dose of 
Castoria is usually all that’s needed to 
correct ordinary little ailments. 

You can get Castoria at any drug- 
store. The formula on the wrapper tells 
you just what is in it. Be sure to read 
the booklet of helpful information with 
every bottle. 


Castoria is a pure vegetable prepara- 
tion, you know, made especially for 
babies and children. It prevents so many 
little upsets that make a child restless, 
sleepless. It soothes away those fretful 
spells that tell of real discomfort. It 
coaxes the little bowels to work before 
he becomes badly constipated. When 


Shampoo the 
CUTICURA way 


What a delightful and healthful shampoo 
it gives! Anoint the scalp lightly with 
CUTICURA OINTMENT; then make a 
strong suds with CUTICURA SOAP by 
dissolving shavings of the SOAP in 


hot water. Wet the hair thoroughly, 
then shampoo with the suds and 
rinse, several times, finishing with 
tepid or cold water. This will keep 
your scalp in a healthy condition, 
and your hair will be soft and 


lustrous. 
Ointment and 50e. Taleum 
Zc. Canadian oe J.T. Wait 
o treal. 
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BOVRIL every 
day helps you 
keep the 
Slu away 


Bovril builds Strength 
without fat 














—— | spot of white he could see through the 


| The Blindness of Men 


Continued from page 5}, 


were on their webs, striding swiftly and 


easily along the snow-blown trail they had 
made the day before. 

In a couple of hours they had reached the 
ridge from which they had seen the moose. 
Wade suggested that they climb the ridge, 
and see if the game was still visible, but 
Charlotte promptly vetoed the idea. 

“They might have wandered this way, 
she said, ‘‘In that case, with the wind as it 
is, they would be frightened away.” 

| “It isn’t likely they’d come this way,’ 
| countered Wade. ‘The camp where we ate 
|lunch is right about opposite us, on the 
|other side of the ridge, isn’t it? They'd 
| smell that.” 

“The camp has been there a long time. 
| They wouldn’t fear it. It is the new, 
| unfamiliar scent that alarms them.” 

Charlotte knew she had been wise in 
advising against climbing the ridge, but 
they found, after an hour’s hard going, that 

| it would have been, in this particular case, 
perfectly safe. The moose had gone the 
| other way 

| It was nearly noon when they finally 
| located their quarry, but they did not 
bother with the lunch. Swinging in a wide 
| arc around to the left of the huge beasts, 
for the wind was not favorable for a direct 
approach, they stalked their game, taking 
advantage of what cover they could find, 
and gradually drawing closer. 

It was tense, nerve-racking work. There 


had been burned over a few years before, and 
there were only small clumps of young ever- 
greens here and there, and the thin black 
skeletons of the few trunks still standing, to 
rely upon for shelter. 

Wade was in the lead; ahead of him, 
perhaps three hundred yards away, were 
five moose. Three of them were cows; two 
of them appeared to be bulls, and one of the 
two had a very nice set of “shovels”. If he 
could only cut the distance in half, Wade 
decided, he could feel quite safe. Provided, 
of course— 

A soft pressure on his arm stopped him 
in nis track, and he turned instantly. 
| Silently, her eyes gleaming, Charlotte 
| pointed to their right. 

Not a hundred yards away, walking 

| Slowly from behind the shelter of a little 

clump of jack-pines, was a huge bull, per- 

fectly black against the snow, with a spread- 

| ing, palmated set of antlers such as Wade 
had never seen before in all his hunting. 

“Shoot!” Charlotte formed the word 
silently with her scarlet lips, and Wade 
nodded. He was already bringing up his 
| rifle. 
| The heavy butt of the gun fitted itself 
into place against his shoulder. His cheek 
snuggled against the stock. At that instant, 
there was no world except the small round 





aperture of his rear sight. 

The dully-gleaming gold head froze on the 
forward shoulder of the moose, and the 
beast turned his huge head, looking directly 
at Wade. Quickly but smoothly and coolly, 
Wade pressed the trigger. 

“You got him!” cried Charlotte instantly. 
Wade, working the bolt of his rifle, flipped 
out the empty shell, and nodded. His hands, 
as they gripped the rifle, were trembling a 
little now, and his face, cold and hard a 
moment before, was melting swiftly with 


the emotion that he could no longer sup- | 


| press. He knew, even as the rifle crashed, 

| that the shot was good. He had called his 
shots over a rifle range too many times not | 
to know a “pin-wheel” when he let it go. 


was little cover, for that part of the country | 
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| ©§This New 
BISSELL 


certainly beats 
my old sweeper 


| —it sweeps twice as easy”’ 
| 


OUNG wives of today have a better 
Bissell to aid them than the Bissell their 
| mothers knew. Yet what good things oldet 
women say about their Bissell Sweepers! 
Thousands upon thousands are in use... 
handy brooms-on-wheels that sweep up dirt 
and litter with speed and thoroughness. 
Now the new Bissell makes housework 
easier still. You sweep any surface, from 
thickest rugs to bare linoleum, with the 
“Hi-Lo” Bissell. “Hi-Lo” Brush Control 
causes the brush to form proper contact with 
any surface. No hard “bearing down” on the 
handle—you just guide the modern Bissell 
Why not own one... a modern, improved 
Bissell? A Bissell with ““Hi-Lo’’ Brush Con- 
trol (on all Cyco Models) costs only the 
price of a few brooms. $6.25 and up (25 
cents more in west). At furniture, depart- 
ment and leading hardware stores. Bissell 
Carpet Sweeper Co. of Canada, Limited. 
Factory: Niagara Falls, Ont. Write Grand 
Rapids, Mich., for The Bissell Booklet. 
Note: A New Bissell makes a dandy Christmas gift 
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_ A Wonderful Help for Women 


Interested in Interior 


Decoration 


Every woman who is interested in im- 
proving the appearance of her home will 
find the new Kirsch style-book of window 
draping a great help. 


In it, eminent authorities have outlined 
the newest ideas for curtains and 
drapery hardware, and ‘detailed illus- 
trations make it easy for you to follow 
their instructions. There are suggestions 
for the treatment of all types of windows 
and rooms. 


Just mail the coupon and a copy will 
be sent you free of charge. Look it 
over, then see our drapery hardware in 
many handsome designs at the nearest 


Kirsch dealer's. 
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The other moose were out of sight almost 
before the racketing echoes of the single 
report had died away, but Wade’s bull was | 
down. He had made one mighty leap, and | 
fallen forward on his knees, his forelegs 
doubled under him. Then, quivering, he 
fell on his side in the snow, struggling, the | 
snow flying in powdery spray as he snorted | 
in pain and anger. Now he lay motionless | 


Atisehy 


DRAPERY HARDWARE 


Kirsch Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Dept. 52 . Woodstock, Ont. 


Send me free the new Kirsch Style-Book. 





in fallen majesty on the snow. 
Wade turned to Charlotte. His heart was 
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IMPORTANT THINGS 
in | minute 


In factory or workshop, tools and machines 
are in use every day. They rarely “gum 
up” or “rust out.’’ But at home your sewing 
machine, vacuum cleaner, washer and lawn- 
mower are used only for short periods. 
Most of the time these devices lie idle 
accumulating dirt, rust and gum. 

Consequently, lubrication experts say 
the best oil for home use must do these 
three things—clean out all old oil, dirt and 
gum; lubricate; protect against rust and 
tarnish. 

Three-in-One Oil does all these things in 
one minute, at less than a penny of cost. 
And because it is a special blend of animal, 
mineral and vegetable oils, it serves each 
purpose much better than any single 
element oil ever can. 

Most good stores have 3-in-One in handy 
cans and bottles. Write today for free sample 
and pamphlet, “79 Uses in Your Home.” 


THREE - IN - ONE OIL CO., DEPT. 49 
260 Second Ave., Ville St. Pierre 


Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


3-in-One Oil 


CLEANS - LUBRICATES - PREVENTS RUST 































Here is the perfect perfume spray — 
pocket-size... Carry it with you wher- 
ever you go—letit renew your perfume as 
handily and often as your compact renews 
yourcomplexion!.. .. Fillthe Ronson Perfu- 
Mist with your favorite perfume or toilet 
water—press—and out sprays a delicate mist. 
Thecorrect way touse and conserve perfume. 


Offered in metal, enamel, leather or pearl. 
Leakproof and non-corroding. $5. and up 
wherever perfumes and accessories are sold. 


DOMINION ART METAL WORKS, LTD. 


64 Princess St., Toronto, Ont. 













not come to their aid. And so... and so ! 
Janet had come. 

Weak, inexperienced, frightened Janet 
had started out on that bleak trail, with the 


| team of dogs that had seemed so savage 


and vicious. She had come this far—but 
she would not get much farther. 
She knew—she must have known for Joe 


- | would certainly have told her—that if she 


| wore herself out, she could turn the dogs 





around, get on the toboggan, and the dogs 
would take her back to camp along the fresh | 
trail. But she had not done this. She had | 
kepton. . . falling . . . staggering . 

Crouched in the snow, silent and motion- 
less, Charlotte watched Wade McDonald’s | 
wife. It had taken Wade and Charlotte at 
least an hour to go from where Janet was to 
the spot where they had killed the moose. | 
Even if Janet were able to go that far, it 
would take her much longer. And from 
there to the lay-over camp where Wade lay 
would be another hour and more. There 
was no human possibility of her making it. 
Long before she even found the place where 
they had shot the moose, she would stumble 
and... and . then the storm would | 
cover her, and Wade would be free. Free! | 

She and Wade could be married then; she | 
would show him how real a companion a 
wife could be; how 

The toiling figure at the head of the string 
of dogs fell and did not get up. Charlotte | 
stared at the motionless figure, her eyes 
fixed, her face set in rigid lines. 

His wife. Down. Ferhaps she would get 


| 





| up again and go on. But she would fall 


again and again. . . andat last... 
at last the snow would come and cover her. 
That would be all. Wade would be free, 
would be hers. She would be a real mate to 
him,a... 

A curious light grew in Charlotte’s eyes 
then, and a look of terror. 

A real mate? What—what more could a 
woman do for a man than this—this wife 
was doing? A life—after all, there is no 
more to give than your life. And Janet, 
weak and frightened, was offering her life; 
offering it freely to her man. 

Hardly knowing what she did, Charlotte 
rose to her feet, standing there trembling, 
staring down at the tiny, motionless figure 


| in the snow. 


“How much more could I do for him 
than that?” she said aloud, and her voice 
was thick and harsh. ‘“This—this isn’t her 
country. It frightens her. He—he couldn’t 
see that. I planned on that. On the con- 
trast. Oh, they’re blind, blind, the men we 
love! She hates this country. A woman has 


| to be born here to love it. Men—men are 


different. 
“And—’’ Charlotte was sobbing now, 
harsh, dry sobs that racked her and tore 


| painfully at her throat— ‘and after—after 


all—this—this is not—not even his country. 
He—his country—his real country—is out- 
side. Flay—he only plays up here—” 

She was running, the taut babiche of her 
webs hissing sharply in the snow. The dogs 
looked up and whined as she approached, 
but Janet, huddled there, only moved one 
little arm impotently in the snow. 

But as Charlotte lifted her in her strong 
arms, Janet’s head straightened on her 
shoulders, and she looked at Charlotte, just 
as the first fine particles of snow began to 
sift down. 

“Wade?” she whispered. ‘“‘Wade?”’ 

“He’s safe,” said Charlotte as she laid the 
limp figure on the toboggan. ‘Hurt, but not 
badly. And just over the ridge, there; 
you'll be with him in a minute or two.” 

' She spoke bluntly, almost harshly, but 
Janet, reading the truth in Charlotte's face, 
smiled faintly and closed her eyes. 

“God,” she said dreamily, “God . . . is 
good!” 

Charlotte spoke sharply to the dogs, and 
they swung up the side of the ridge, follow- 
ing the trail she had just made. 

There were tears in Charlotte’s eyes, and 
tears streamed down her smooth, pale | 
cheeks, but in her eyes was the fine pure 
light of sacrifice. 
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The Bath of Beauty 


CFO the loveliest ladies of France, Bourjois of 
Paris created this Savon de Luxe... Ashes of 
Roses...a soap with a satin-smooth lather that 
guards loveliness of skin with rarely precious oils 
... that thrills with its “Perfume of Happiness”. 


Such exquisite pleasure as you will find in its daily 
use... such beauty of skin and complexion as will 
be yours, are generous rewards for your faith in 
Ashes of Roses. 


Seek it at the better shops. Buy it by the tablet or 
Jour tablets in a charming Leatherette Case. 


ASHES of ROSES SOAP 


Perfume * Creams ” Rouges ” Lipsticks 


Sole Canadian Distributors 
PALMERS LIMITED, MONTREAL 


A Canary 


Bird § 


for a liberal FREE sample of 













,. 


THE canary is the modern 
home,—all the family will enjoy his tuneful 
song, Particularly when you feed 

eed, a skilfully 


Free civos 


NICHOLSON & BROCK, LIMITED, 
125 George Street, Toronto 2. 

Dear Sirs: Please send me FREE, as adver- 

tised, a sample package of Brock’s Bird Seed, 

enough for one week, and a sample of 

Brock’s Bird Treat. 


BT NDB ccsctsectintissens 


oeeeeees 










pet for every 


im Brock’s 
E I ¢ repared seed, selected 

with painstaking care from the choicest seeds from 
. all parts of the world, and scientifically blended in 
just the exact proportions to supply the necessary re- 
quirements of a well-balanced diet. 
keeps the bird healthy and happy. Mail the coupon now 
1 rock’s Bird Seed—and that 
wonderful tonic—Brock’s Bird Treat. 


Brock’s Bird Seed 
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M SAME GIRL 9 YEARS AGO 


HOW VIROL 
BUILDS for LIFE 


Read this Remarkable Evidence :— 


At 7 years 5 months Marjorie McKenna was admitted to Rosevale 
Hospital, Dumfries, in a state of extreme emaciation and exhaustion 
(Photo 1); she weighed 25}$1bs. She had no special treatment 
except Virol, which was given her thrice daily. 

The Matron says: “‘ Virol restored her to health.” Eight weeks 
after admission she weighed 39} lbs. (Photo 2). 


At the age of 16 she is a well-grown girl (see large photo), and 
her Doctor writes: ‘‘I have examined Marjorie McKenna and find 


that she is in perfect health.” 
No other food has the same reconstructive powers as Virol. Give 
your child Virol in the critical years of growth and development. 


VIROL . 


THE FOOD OF LIFE 


Sold in 16 0z., 8 oz. & 4 oz. tins. 


AFTE 


Be How 


to make 


UST send the coupon 

below and we will 

send you at once com- 

plete simple step-by- 

step instructions for 

making a bouquet of 

sweet peas 80 yas 

our friends will insist 

they are real. What is more, we will include 
sample materials so you can start at once, 


SPECIAL OFFER [itiuaca 


This is a special offer to introduce the new 
Dennison plan by which you can make, of 
colorful crepe paper, delicate sweet peas, 
gorgeous roses, yellow jonquils, flaming 

ppies—more than 60 varieties of flowers. 

lake them to decorate your home, for gifts, 
to sell. You simply cannot believe until you 
try how casy it is. Send the coupon now. 


oe sightly hair growth in the most 


FRAGRANT AND _AAFE 
CREAM HAIR REMOVER 


x Bazin famous for 100 years, 
now appears as a delicately 


scented cream that dissolves un- 
wanted hair rapidly, safely and 
leaving 
the skin soft and smooth. 

This fragrant, harmless Cream 
answers woman's problem of un- 


without irritation... 


DENNISON’S, t. 106-Y 

284 King Street, West, Toronto, Ontario 
Please send me free instructions and 
complete materials for making Sweet Peas. 


and actually 
tetards regrowth. Obtainable 
everywhere . . . Quite inexpensive. 


Sole Canadian Distributors 
PALMERS LIMITED, MONTREAL 


Why not let us include some of these Dennison boo),.? 
Check those you want and enclose proper amount. ee 
---Crepe Paper Flower Making 10e__.Neovelty Dolls (Free) 
~---Sealing Wen Croft 0c ....Wax Pond Lilies (Free) 
...-Weaving Paper Rope Oe ..._Celleghane Flowers( Free) 
_.. Crepe Paper Costumes 10e.__Crepe Paper Curtains (Free) ot 
_-..Party Table Decorations 10¢ ....Gift Wrapping (Free) 
‘ ‘ 


HAIR REMOVER 


THE FORMULA OF DOCTOR XAVIER BAZIN PARIS 
acer aaner aM aS AH OE SCRE CER 


perfect way. . 





LL night long Charlotte had sat just as 
she was sitting now, tense and bolt 
upright on the stool beside the bunk. Wade, 
his forehead covered with folded cloths 
packed with snow, rolled and moaned on 
the bunk, the sweat of agony on his lips. 

From time to time he muttered under his 
breath. Always the same thing; a single 
word, uttered in a voice of supplication: 
‘Janet! Janet!” And each time he muttered, 
Charlotte winced, and her eyes grew darker 
and more determined. 

“He’s mine!” she whispered to herself. 
“I brought him here when he would have 
died. And a man does not kiss a woman as 
he kissed me, unless he loves her. He is 
mine . _ mine! She shall not have him. 
I can hold him. And I shall hold him!” 

A sound from outside attracted her atten- 
tion, and she looked up. The one tiny 
window was greying with the coming light 
of day, and coming up with the sun, as the 
whispering under the low pole eaves told 
Charlotte, was a wind. 

With a quick glance at Wade, she tip- 
toed to the door and looked out. Her brows 
came together in a worried frown as her 
gaze swept the dark heavens. There was a 
| storm brewing; she could read its threat in 
‘the sky, she could smell it in the freshening 
wind. It was hours away yet, but it was 
coming. She closed the door quickly and 
took up her vigil again, her brows still 
| drawn together in a frown. 
| She could not leave Wade, that was 
certain. Nor could she get him back. 

But—from whence would help come? 
Joe, with his bad foot, could not have 
| mushed a mile to save both their lives. 
| Part of the way he could have ridden, of 
course, but there would be places where the 
trail had drifted over with soft snow, and 
there the dogs could not go until someone 
| broke trail, and that Joe could not do. 


| Of course, there was Janet. Charlotte 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| smiled as she thought of her—frantic, tear- 
| ful, wondering what had happened. A 
| baby’s spirit in a woman's body, crying 
| because it was hurt, but unable to do 
anything about it. 

| The outlook was not pleasant. There was 
| the storm, and Charlotte knew the storms 
| of her country. Two, three, perhaps four 
| days there would be of it, and she had only 
| their untouched lunch, intended for the 
| noon meal the day before, and the few 
| pounds of meat Wade had put in his pack. 
| And wood! There was not firewood 
| enough for another hour. And wood, plenty 

of it, they must have. 

For two hours she worked getting up 
wood. It was a discouraging task, for most 
of the available supply was buried under the 
snow where she could not locate it. And in 
between armfuls of wood, she had to 
minister to her patient. And as she worked, 
she was forced to go farther from the camp. 

But at last she decided she had nearly 
enough. 

“That one trunk, on the very edge of the 
ridge,” she decided, “‘and I will have enough 
wood, if I am careful, to outlast any storm.” 
She studied the heavens a moment, and 
shook her head. She must hurry; the storm 
was almost upon them. 


She came to the crest of the thin, sharp 
ridge, where she had located a fine, seasoned 
log jutting up out of the snow. She was 
just ready to lift her axe when she saw 
something that caused her to drop swiftly 
out of sight in the snow. é 

Moving slowly along the trail she and 
Wade had made the morning before, on the 
far side of the long ridge, was a dog team. 
Charlotte knew the team instantly; it was 
Joe’s. Ahead of the dogs staggered a tiny, 
weaving figure. Charlotte recognized that, 
too. It was Janet. Even as Charlotte 
looked, Janet stumbled, fell on all fours, 
and lay there for a moment, while Tick, the 
leader, sniffed at her curiously. After a few 
seconds, Janet struggled to her feet and 
reeled on. 

Charlotte watched her with a strange 
look in her great dark eyes. They knew at 
the headquarters camp that something 
must have happened when the hunters did 
not return. Something serious. Joe could 


| 
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‘More Flesh and 
Rosy Cheeks For 
Frail Children 


The Elements Extracted From Cod- 
fish Livers Will Help Them, 
Mother—Be Sure of That 


In the first place you ought to know 
that McCoy’s Cod Liver Extract Tab- 
lets are known as a real health and 
weight building tonic—they do put flesh 
on skinny youngsters. 

Perhaps they cannot gain all the 
strength, weight and healthy activity in 
4 weeks that you want them to have, 
but we know that they will show such 
good results that we gladly make every 
mother of frail, listless, underweight 
children this offer— 

Give the ailing children McCoy’s for 
28 days—they are sugar coated and 
small and as easy to take as candy. At 
the end of that period if you are not 
gratefully satisfied with the health and 
weight improvement in the little one 
get your money back, 

So why not get 60 tablets for 60 
cents at any drug store anywhere — 
take advantage of this generous offer 
— just say I want 


__McCOY'S 


Gas In Stomach 
Hurts the Heart 


Thousands of Cases of Heart Failure 
Are Caused by Acute Indigestion, 
Says Medical Writer 


from sour, acid, upset 
stomach is not only nauseating and 
highly uncomfortable but some day it 
may prove fatal! 

When your meals are followed by 
bloating, a feeling of fullness or pres- 
sure, shortness of breath and pains 
around the heart, you may be sure that 
the acid condition of your stomach is 
producing a GAS that is pushing up- 


Gas pressure 


wards and crowding your heart. That’s 
the reason for the shortness of breath 
and sharp, shooting pains. 

Whether young or old, the presence 


of stomach gas is truly serious and should 


always be given prompt and careful 
attention. 
To quickly banish gas, cleanse and 


sweeten the stomach, neutralize the 
acidity — nothing is better than the daily 
or “as needed” use of ordinary Bisurated 
Magnesia. It gives almost instant relief. 

Any good druggist can supply Bisurated 
Magnesia, in powder or tablet form, at 
very small cost—but be sure you get 
BISURATED Magnesia—recommended by 
Doctors and Druggists throughout the 
civilized world for more than 15 years. 


At Last! The Truth About 
PIMPLES 


Pimples, acne and blackheads are 
caused by a rundown, disordered sys- 
tem, by those harmful acids and toxins 
which make your skin break out. 

So if you want swiftly to rid your- 
self of that ugly, blemished complexion 
and to obtain beautiful, smooth and 
soft skin for all times—eyes sparkling 
like diamonds—superb daily bealth— 
take Kruschen Salts. 

Kruschen Salts are a perfect blend 
of the six vital salts which nerves, 
glands, blood and body organs ought 
to receive from food if they’re to work 
properly—but it’s simply impossible to 
obtain these salts in these days of 
modern cooking! 

Therefore take Kruschen Salts in & 
geese of hot water every morning be- 
ore breakfast—this quickly puts back 
these precious minerals into your sys- 
tem—and drives out harmful acids an 
toxins, assuring you enviable and glori- 
ous youthful beauty and health. 
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ills 


eee is pure, fresh milk with 
60°% of the water removed. 


Nothing is added to pre- 
Serve it. It istwiceasrich 
asorcinary mi-k. Its use 
in cooking ensures extra 
richncss and sr-ooth- 
ness of texture, 





THE BORDEN CO., LIMITED 
149 St. Paul W., Montreal 


Send free Recipe Book to: 


Name 





Poinsetzia 


Heterophylla 


Mexican Fire Plant 
ai A variety of Poin- 


settia which makes 
a wonderful house 
plant. A Blaze of 
Glory which can be 
grown in the ordi- 
nary living room. 
Grows quickly from 
seed. The top cen- 
tral leaves turn to 
rich orange-scarlet, 
similar to the fam- 
ous greenhouse 
variety of Poinsettia 
which is so popular 
about Christmas 
time. Choice seed, 
25c packet. 

THREE PLANT SPECIAL—! pkt. as above. ! pkt 
Cigar Plant, | pkt. Silk Oak Plant, a‘! gorgeous house 
plants, 50c. postpaid. Plant now. 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE 


200 Elgin Street, Georgetown, Ont. 
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their metal shields, made of material which | 
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| keeping with the setting of the room, and | | contain alum or any MONO oo cs bbecdkeedneeehtes aeeeananaese 
| the whole combines to make an interior with harmful ingredient. Mee ko et ae aac es 
lall the atmosphere of its prototype the , ries ; et 
| homes of pioneer Canadian statesmen. e - i a 5 a: Se ae” | 





the sugar and boil for 2 minutes. 
into a mold and chill. 


Turn | 
| 


| Russian Dressing 
| 1 Cupful of mayonnaise 


a healthy dish 
', Cupful of chili sauce 
1 Tablespoonful of lemon juice f 
', Teaspoonful of Worcester 
shire sauce m a a ] U ©. K ‘& 
Mix the mayonnaise with the other ite 


| Ingredients and blend thoroughly. 


Maraschino Frozen Dessert 


ee ie 
| 4 Cupful of maraschino cherry 


RAHAM Muffins, in addition with butter, they will lend added 


__ juice . to being wholesome and pleas. _interest to any meal. 
1 Tablespoonful of lemon juice 
1, Cupful of cubed pineapple ant to eat, have the added advantage But when making them, or any other 
!, Cupful of halved maraschino 


baked dishes, to get the best results 
be sure to use Magic Baking Powder, 
the kind that 3 out of every 4” 
Canadian housewives say they use 


cherries of being very easy to make. 


1, Cupful of sugar 
14 Cupful of water 


| Just a few minutes in the kitchen and 
| 2 Egg whites 
| 


they are ready for the oven. In 
Pinch of salt 
1 Cupful of whipping cream 
1 Teaspoonful of vanilla 

Allow the halved cherries and cubed 
| pineapple to remain in the fruit juices for | 
|an hour. Boil the sugar and water until a | 
thread forms when a little is dropped from | 
| the tip of a spoon and pour it slowly over 
| the beaten egg whites. Continue beating ! 
| until the mixture cools. Add the salt and | 
| fold in the stiffly beaten cream. Lastly add 
| the flavoring and the fruit mixture, and 
pack in ice and sale for 3 hours. (Use one | 
measure of salt to three measures of ice for | 
the freezing mixture. ) 


another few minutes they come out, 
their crusted tops just bursting with 
tasty goodness. 


because it gives consistently better 
baking results. 


"This fact was revealed in a recent 
Dominion-wide investigation. 


Served hot and generously spread 










a 
| 
Duchess Potctoes | a, 
4 Cupfuls of hot riced potatoes i 
4 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 Teaspoonful of salt 
4 Egg yolks 
Paprika 
Add the butter, salt and slightly beaten 
egg yolks to the potatoes. Mix. Shape 
| with a pastry tube, brush over with a little | 
beaten egg diluted in water and brown in a 
hot oven. } 


Baked Onions 
Parboil whole onions until nearly done, | 
Remove the centres, chop and mix with | % 
|some of the fowl stuffing and chopped | = 


giblets. Refill the onions and bake until | ~ 
tender. 





see 






Recipe for GRA 





HAM MUFFINS 


@ Cream butter and sugar, beat 


Cranberry Salad 
2 Cupfuls of cranberries 


1, Cupful of water 


2 tablespoons A pinch cf salt 


ee oe in eggs, then sift flour, bakin 
1 Cupful of diced celery butter 3 teaspoons Magic 395, ’ g 
Cook the cranberries in the water, and i cup suger Baking Powder powder and salt, and add to first 
when soft, rub them through a sieve. Add | 2 eggs 2 cups Graham flour mixture alternately with milk. 


the sugar to the purée and cook until thick. 1 cup white flour 1} cups milk 
Add the chopped celery, turn into indi- 
vidual molds and chill. Serve on lettuce | 


garnished with celery curls. 


Put in well-buttered muffin pans 
and bake in hot oven. 


STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED 
GILLETT PRODUCTS 


Montreal Winnipeg 


and offices in all the principal 
cities of Canada 


Vancouver 


Toronto 












If you bake at home the New 
Magic Cook Book will provide 
dozens of attractive suggestions 
that will help you with your bak- 
os, Mail the coupon and copy 
will be sent free. 






Furnishing the 
Institute 


Continued from page 23 






will not warp, and constructed in a way 
which does not prevent the circulation of 






mae : STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED 


heat. Accessories, characteristic of the | a 

| French Provincial interior, are used in the | 4 ; | | AES Se eee , 

room. Curtains of coarse net and draperies | @ Look for this mar | Siieo Aen & (iets Me ee, Oo " 

of cool green linen make an attractive frame | on every tin, It is our bl 4 
| 


Please send me the new Magic Cook Book. c-1/ 


guarantee that Magic 
Baking Powder does not 


for large, sunny windows. Into the picture 
fit. appropriately small* appointments | 1n | 
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melting morse 
of sweetness! 


RA LLIONS enjoy sparkling, pure genuine 
Jell-O. Luscious fruit salads, gorgeous 
entrees, tempting relishes, sumptuous des- 
serts—all different, from the first taste to 
the last quivery morsel. Rest assured, 
genuine Jell-O will never sit heavily on 
digestion or spirits! 
For all these good things, use Jell-O—gen- 
uine Jell-O. It comes in many flavours, each 
package sealed tight to keep all that pungent 
aroma intact. Buy six packages at a time so 
that you’ll always have Jell-O, in a choice of 
flavours, on hand. With genuine Jell-O you 
can’t fail. And, best of all, everyone can eat 
Jell-O. It costs so little and it is one of the 
easiest foods in the world to prepare! 


Be sure you get the genuine 


JELLO 


(MADE IN CANADA) 


CANADA’S MOST FAMOUS DESSERT 


J2-30M 








| bay leaf to the tomatoes and simmer for 20 
' minutes. Season, strain, add enough water 
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Thanksgiving Day | 
| Plans 


Continued from page 20 


Remove peeling and membranes from the 
grapefruit and oranges and cut in regular | 
sized pieces. Mix with the diced pine apple, 
banana and halved grapes. Chill, pile in 
serving dishes and add the following sauce | 
just before serving. 





TRUE nerve tonic 
and a_ matchless 


1 Teaspoonful of cornstarch 
Juice of 1 orange 


¥2 Cupful of sugar | food —- noted for its de- 
1 Cupful of juice from cooked | 


cranberries licious flavour. 


Mix the cornstarch with a little cold 
water. Add to it the orange juice, sugar and 
cranberry juice which have been heated The Oldest Cocoa and 
together. Cook until thickened, strain and Chocolate House in 
| chill. the world. 

Tomato Jelly Salad 














1 Quart of canned or cooked 
tomatoes 

2 Stalks of celery (chopped) 

1 Medium onion (chopped ) 
Small piece of bay leaf 

2 Teaspoonfuls of salt 

2 Tablespoonfuls of sugar 

2 Tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 

2 Tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
soaked in 

14 Cupful of water 


Add the chopped celery, onion and the 


Write for Free 
Recipe Book 


| J. S. FRY & SONS 
(Canada) Limited 
Montreal, Que. 





AVE on SYRUP 


MAPLEINE syrup costs only about 22 
cents a quart! Easily made. Just pour 
two cups of boiling water over four 
cups of sugar and add a teaspoon of 


to make one quart. Pour the hot strained 
liquid on the gelatine which has_ been 
soaked in water for 5 minutes. Mold in 
cold wet molds. Serve on lettuce with 


| mayonnaise. Mapleine. For hotcakes, waffles, etc. 
' . . 
Recipe folder with every bottle. 
. > 
Pumpkin Pie Write for new “M apretmse Cooxery™ 
bias a , containing quer 300 vecinel 
1 3 Cup uls of cooked pumpkin | CRESCENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
2 Eggs | Derr. 92, ¢1 Wertinaron St, W., Toronre 


| Combine with the 


| from 35 to 40 minutes, or until the custard 


OR aan 52, 287 Srancey Sr., Winnirec 


-MAPLEINE 


Syrup Maker + Flavoring - Meat Savor 


Bener ee NEFIT 


No other sweet tasts 
so one costs so little or 


1'4 Cupfuls of milk 
'4 Cupful of brown sugar 
1 Teaspoonful of cinnamon 
!., Teaspoonful of salt 
1, Teaspoonful of ginger 
1g Teaspoonful of nutmeg 
1< Teaspoonful of cloves 


Stir together the pumpkin, eggs and milk. 
ifted dry ingredients 
and pour into a pie plate lined with pastry. 
Bake in a moderate oven (350 degrees) for 





| is firm. so much for you. 


Oyster Cocktail 





'4 Cupful of tomato catsup 
2 Tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Worcester- 
shire sauce 
14 Teaspoontul of salt 
'4 Teaspoonful of celery salt 
Dash of cayenne 
214 Dozen oysters 


WRIGLEYS 


Promotes good health when used 
regularly after every meal. 


It cleanses teeth and throat, 
sweetens mouth and breath, and 
strengthens the gums. 


— al ded 
Add the lemon juice, sauce, and seasonings aaa = =e + 

to the catsup. Pour the mixture over the y ° og 
oysters and chill. Serve in cocktail glasses _?~ 


garnished with strips of green pepper. | smth Xe 


'-* 





Cranberry Jelly 
2 Cupfuls of cranber-ies 
1 Cupful of water 
1 Cupfui of sugar 


Wash and pick over the berries, add the 
water and cook for 20 minutes. Press 
through a sieve. Bring again to a boil, add 
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The World’s Most 
Popular Child 


| 
| 
| 
Continued from page 19 | 


driving in the park in a pink frock with an 
old-world sun-bonnet and gravely holding 
above her head the smallest of pink parasols 

But if Princess Elizabeth leaves to the 
Duchess of York the choosing of her ward- 
robe, she also leaves to her mother the read- 
ing of her correspondence-- fcr Princess 
Elizabeth at the age of three receives letters 
from nearly every part of the globe. They 
are mostly children like herself these young 
admirers, writing from small main streets 
in obscure towns to tell of their dolls and 
their favorite candies, and to ask hopefully 
for the Princess’s photograph. Or youthful 
British pioneers with romance astir in their 
small-boy breasts, who write in a large round 
hand enclosing in their letters the seeds of 
some queer plant, a flattened sprig of wattle, 
or a once sweet-scented flower. 

For Princess Elizabeth is still only four, 
though many of her admirers seem to forget 
it—and at four, even a princess, still only 
walks uncertainly along the sheltered paths 
of babyhood. 


F COURSE, the most exciting thing 

that has happened to Princess Elizabeth 
so far, was the arrival of her baby sister, who 
was born on August 21st, at Glamis Castle. 
There was universal rejoicing, and huge 
beacons flamed their message across the 
hills of Scotland. 


The village post-office was swamped with 
messages from all parts of the British Empire 
carrying congratulations and good wishes. 
Special motor-cycle messengers carried ti:e 
letters to the castle. 


When Princess Elizabeth was taken in to 
see her baby sister, she clapped her hands 
excitedly and laughed happily. Having a 
baby sister is going to be very wonderful 
for her. She was present at the christening 
which took place in the private chapel at 
Buckingham Palace in October when the 
new baby was christened ‘“‘Margaret Rose.’ 


Scotch people guessed that Margaret, one 
of their favorite names would be incorpor- 
ated in the baby’s Christian name and were 
delighted at the announcement. They are 
also happy at the fact that a Gaelic inscrip- 
tion at Glamis Castle, promises that a child 
born in the castle in August shall have a 
happy life. ‘Pleasant shall be its path,”’ 
says the old inscription. “lucky its love, 
rich its life’s reward.” 

Princess Elizabeth is running eagerly 
toward the beckoning beauty of childhood’s 
enchanted wood, where she will meet 
knights, heroes and dragons, witches, elves 
and fairies, robbers and Red _ Indians. 
There will be governesses in the woods, and 
lesson-books, rewards and punishments and 
playtime, ponies to learn to ride and frets 
to feed and fondle. She will find there 
friendships and ideals and disappointments, 
and tears and tumbles, and she will learn 
in the wood a thousand thousand things 
that are never printed in black and white 
between the prim covers of lesson-books. 
She will learn for instance that the starry 
face of the wood anemone is as fair as the 
finest orchid; that the russet toad wears a 
jewel in his head, and the glow-worm a light 
in her tail. 

And Princess Elizabeth will learn that she 
is not alone in the wood, but that all around 
her is an infinity of life. She will know that 
there are many other children passing with 
her through the wood, and some of their 
paths will touch her path, but some will be 
widely different, and after a while Princess 
Elizabeth will be aware that the eyes of all 
the other children are upon her, that they 
are looking to her with love and admiration 
—as to an example. 

But now Princess Elizabeth is only four 
years old, and we can leave her, a little 
happy baby girl, standing on the edge of 
the wood of childhood, her hand clasped 
comfortingly in the loving hand of her 
mother. 


































“MY DEAR, THE 


and 
I cooked 
all of it 


myself” 


ee 
Ve should have heard the delighted 
comments of my guests! I was almost—but 
not quite—too elated to enjoy the dinner 
myself. 
“What did I serve? 


“Tricky little hors d’oeuvres—canapes of 
anchovy paste with a drop or two of Lea 
and Perrins’; I made them early in the day. 


“Oven-fried veal cutlets for the main 
course—my secret of success with them is 
the few drops of Lea and Perrins’ in the 
coating. 

“A simple green salad with a dressing 
they all exclaimed over—I didn’t tell them 
it was just my usual mayonnaise, with 
crumbled Roquefort cheese and the merest 
suspicion of Lea and Perrins’ that makes 
the real difference— 


“One of those delicious Ice Box Pud- 
dings that you make comfortably the day 
before—my best coffee—thin strips of grape- 

fruit peel that I candied 
“as 

“It was all so0 easy to 
manage, no last-minute rush 
or complicated dishes; it left 
me fresh as a daisy to enjoy 
my own party and to enter- 
tain my guests. I am finding 
more and more that easily 
prepared dishes ay be given 
such distinction by subtle 
flavouring, and for all my 
savoury foods now I depend on 
Lea and Perrins’—a few drops 
of this famous sauce gives just 
the balance of wonderful sea- 
soning that one could never 
achieve oneself, with a trouble- 
some array of herbs and spices. 
It’s like having a marvellous 
































chef at one’s elbow, to contribute the know- 
ing secrets we ordinary mortals would never 


know.” 


“But what of the repetition of flavour in 
those several course—do you mind my 
bringing that up?” 

“No indeed—I’m glad you did. You see, 
the point about Lea and Perrins’ is that it 
does not only lend its own distinctive touch 
—but it brings out the actual flavours of ° 
the foods it seasons too; you use so little 
that all the flavours blend, nothing domin- 
ates. Like French cooking, you know; but 
made so easy, when all the difficult part 


999 


is done by Lea and Perrins’. 
—the sauce for subtle seasoning. 
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Oven-Fried Veal Cutlets 


Divide cutlets (cut 14-inch thick), 
into pieces of right size for serving; 
roll up irregular trimmings neatly, 
fastening with a small skewer. For 
cantata ready very finely roll- 
ed cracker or dry bread crumbs, 
seasoned with salt and pepper— 
and an egg, slightly beaten, di uted 
with a tablespoonful of water and 
seasoned with 14 teaspoon Lea and 
Perrins’. Dip the cutlets first in the 
seasoned crumbs, to give a dry sur- 
face, then in the egg and again in 
erumbs. Arrange on a trivet in shal- 
low roasting pan, with butter and 
baking dripping or other suitable 
fat; cover and put into hot oven to 
sear well, then reduce to moderate 
heat and cook ‘until tender—30 to 
40 minutes altogether. The secret of 
success lies in the seasoned coating 
and the oven method of cooking is 
an easy and convenient one. Serve 


¢ red currant jelly with the cutlets. 2 





LEA & PERRINS 
SALICE 
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Meals of the Ptonth 


Thirty Menus for November 
e 


] Compiled by M. Frances Hucks, of The Chatelaine Institute staff. 
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1 5 Orange Sections 





The 











Stewed Apples Stuffed Eg Salad 


Cornflakes Creamed Eggs on Toast Lamb Chops | 30 Red River Cerea | Hot Biscuits ws iney Stew 
Sausages Toast Gingerbread Hard Sauce Baked Potatoes Squash Toast Conserve Fruit Custard Botled Potatoes = Squash 
ce Tea Apple Pie Cheese Coffee Tea Grape Juice Sponge 
Coffee Coffee 























































Whipped Cream 
Cott 


4 BREAKFAST LUNCHEON OR SUPPER DINNER BREAKFAST LUNCHEON OR SUPPER DINNER 
Sliced Oranves Cheese Fondu Baked Ham | 16 A pric / 
Theese Fond 7 Apricots ellied Veal Jressed Spare Rit 
Bran Fla.cs Lettuce Sandwiches Glazed Sweet Potatoes Bacon and Eggs tan Creame Fe amccelagy ehorae Carrots 
Toast Col Jam | Preserves Macaroons Broiled Tomatoes Toast Floating Island ee Lemon Tartlets . 
Loffee ca war ~' mated Coffee Tea Cocoa Coffee 
2 7 no Sh ee a m 
: ¥ | _ | Roast Chicken 17 ly 
Pox 5 Papieek oo ae Ham ve Cranberry Sauce Grapefruit _ Cream of Tomato Soup Dub Roast of Beet 
‘cached Eg -s on Toast Ass ake — . | Creamed Potatoes Buttered Squash | Roman Meal Stuffed Celery with Cheese Mashed Potatoes Cabhage 
cffoe | Applesauce _ Ginger Snaps Grapenut Ice Cream Toast Jam Canned Cherries Hermits Baked Apples Whipped Cream 
C08 Coffee Coffee Tea Cotfee ap d 
tad = NI te eee See ae : ae 
3 ci Creamed Chicken Liv 18 Meat Pic 
a s Toast Ge ee and Onions | Orange Juice | Tuna Fish Salad Boiled Potatoes 
Mufbne Aes * Celery Hearts oe n : Carrots | Wheatena | Brown Breid and Butter Creamed Oyster Plant 
Bran a oney | Pineapple Tart - vcolate | ane Manze | Graham Gems elly | Pumpkin Custar j Steamed Raisin Pudding 
Tea | <e Coffee ea Cocoa Brown Sugar Sauce 
| | | C offre 
4 Rib Roast of Beef 9 Prunes and Lemon nf Sliced Han 
Stewed Prunes Baked Stuffed Tomatoes Franconia Potatoes Rice Krispies Fried Egg Plant eet ee — 
Bacon Cheese Straws ° Mashed Sweet Potatoes 
Teast ee | a C 4 ; Creamed Cauliflower Puffy Omelet Lettuce Salad Cauliflower 
| ocoanut Custar Cottage Pudding Fruit Sauce Toast Muthins Honey Slice “e j 
be Tea aece Coffee Coffee Cone Sliced Oranges and Bananas 
} ~ Coffee 
| ak. a" <> — : ao | aa , — ae ° ae a =e 
5 | Meat Pie 20 Baked $ 
| e ked Stuffe ons 
Apples Creamed Salmon and Peas Potato au Gratin Apples $ —— Roast Duck 
Rolled Oats + ~ - Pp omato Sauce 430 c 
| Muffins Canned Cherries Cold Slaw | French Toast Syrup Brow , i Butte Potato Puff Buttered Beets 
Toast Jelly as P rown Bread and Butter 
Cocoa Fruit Salad ee Vanilla Junket Jellied Prunes 
ee J 
Coffee | Tea Coffee 
6 | 1 | - pis nscscasanieunesenaiens ie sua 
| | Spinach and Poached Eg7s fried Oysters emon Shi 
_ Orange Juize = came Baked Sausages Grapefruit Sections , Toon . ound %F - i Pot ag - 
Pancaies Map!e Syrup N ettuce s Scalloped Potatoes Turnips Cornmeal | Preserved Pineapple St crac’ T es aa 
‘ee : — —— veneer oo Cake Toast Marmalade Sponge Cake eo Bian inten y th Ch all Sauce 
| Loffee Coffee " Cocca eg eee es 
| oc Coffee 
7 a Cc f Celery Sou a Stuffed Baked Wh .. | 7 © tee te a 
| ream oO} ery P tuffe e itefis! 
Sh oe Crackers Parsley Potatoes | 22 Sliced Bananas Baked Stuffed Potatoes Corned Beef Hash 
T ~ . Cheese Brussels Sprouts Puffed Wheat Lettuce and Mayonnaise Scalloped Potatoes Cabbaze 
ah Baked Apple and Raisins Orange Jelly Bacon 7 Toast Coffee y Lemon Sherbet i 
Coffee : Coffee oa 
Tea Cocoa ee Ae Tea Coffe y 
8 Guaink Scheidt eas Veal Cutlets 23 Toasted Ham Sandwich-s Fried Chicken » 
A Semaating Bow be Sliced Tomatoes Mashed Potatoes , Buttered Beets | Prunes ea ; _ Brown Bre id Coa ad Maabnanes 
toast armal: Canne che k Carame k PE eg fy erage shed Parsnip 
i ere 8 PTE ne ies a et Muffins a Marmalade {| Vanilla Ice Que Butterscotch Cranberry Whip p 
| A uce a > 
Tre OR aS Ea ah | Sh oa : | Re Tea Cocoa os 
9 Roast Venison | 24 Vegetable Soup ; i, 
i Assorted Sandwiches Currant Jelly | Stewea Apples | Sliced T. wma te es ‘ : 
eo e ~*~. Sweet Pickles _ Browned Potatoes Creamed Celery | Red River Cereal | Cheese Straws 
co ‘ ‘coast Chocolate Layer Cake Pineapple Bavarian Cream Toast Conserve Muffins Jan 
. Tea Coffee Coffee } Tea 
r ar. P FrutCup | Oc —— oe f 
10 Oranges . Prete ow Roast ee esbeny Jelly | 25 Scal +h Vegetable Plate of Gye 
; . : ettuce and Mayonnaise ashed Potatoes Half Orange allops and Bacon Sweet Potatoes en Casserol DAN AR 
Come ¢ os and Raisins Jellied Applesauce Turnip en Casserole } Soft-boiled Eggs ; Sweet Pickles Baked T meat 1m . t Celery hx )) r 
ot Muffins Jam Vafers Shredded Cabbage Salad Toast Jelly Canned Pears Sugar Cookies Brussels Sprouts Prey 
Coffee | Tea oi rungee a . | Coffee Tea Cocoa Indian Pudding — Lemon Siu 
25% Ee a kee As oe ~omee alte uts I a C fee 
Sliced Turkey on Toast Vegetable Dinner 26 . 
1 1 = mo Mushroom Sauce (Baked Tomatoes. Mashed | Stewed Prunes Lamb and Potato Croquettes Dressed Ten Jrloin 
suet v Lettuce with Mayonnaise Potatoes, Cauliflower au Shredded Wheat Tomato Catsup Potatoes au Gratin 
Hot Rolls Maple Syrup Apricots Gratin, Canned Peas) Hot Rolls Jam Chocolate Bread Pudding Cauliflower 
ce Tea Cocos Steamed Carrot Pudding Coffee Tea Fruit Jelly with Custard Sauce 
Loffee Coffee 
12 Prunes Turkey a la King | Swiss Steak Grapef: Creamed Mushrooms on Ti Baked Mackerel 
Cracked Wheat Rolls Boiled Potatoes Parsnips ote = Baked eee ae Mashed Potatoes 
Toast Comb Honey Fruit Salad | Apple Betty with Lemon Sauce | 3 »d EF M - Buttered Carrots 
4 | . | Shirred Eggs on Toa acaroons 
Coffee Tea Cocoa Coffee j Coffee Tea Cocos Apricot upsi - Jown Cake 
| Coffee 
bi ia area aE > Pes a i , 
, . 28 Fresh Applesauce 
1 3 Sliced Bananas Cooked Liam Lamb Stew with Dumplings i ete Spaghetti and Cheese Broite ; 
Boiled Eggs Lyonnaise Potatoes Perfection SalaJ Bacon Brown Bread and Butter ” ee eee 
Toast Prun: Whip na piety ae F 5 t Maced Potatoes Buttered Beets 
Coff ea Fe : pane Toast rurc Salad Steamed Carrot Pudd 
ee Tea Cocoa Coffe Coffee ea Cocoa o — ing 
SES a ee a alla . - -_ - 
| - aot 
“4 Halib lc fe eed J) 
14 Arms Macaroni and Tomatoes | i ws | 99 Orange and Grapefruit Juice Shrimg se an ty Salad sone ) Soup ‘ 
a ‘ 5 a ae ‘ ol ellie ongue 
Muff tmeal _ Celery | Riced Potatoes Spinach Cream of Wheat and Dates Spanish Crean Scalloped Pot J Tongu sae 
ns Jam Ba!ed Bananas | Oranee lee Cream Muthns Marmalade D: A : aAHOpes tatoes Canned Corn 
! g . ae ate Bars Deep Apple Pie 
ee Cocoa Coffee Coff Pen Cc t Pr 1 
AOA 





Meals of the Month, as compiled by 
M. Frances Hucks is a regular feature of 
The Chatelaine every month. 
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Styles Have Gone Completely Feminine 





















That is the decree from New York and Paris 
Flares and Boleros Still Lead the 
Smart New Mode 


Price 25 cents 


No. 738—This is a style which is 
admirably suited to the larger figure. 
It is especially designed to slender- 
ize. Silk crépe or wool georgette 
might be used. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46, 48, and 50 bust measure. 
Size 38 requires 47, yards of 39 inch 

material. Price 25 cents. No. 412—A graceful scarf collar and draped 
girdle are smart on this afternoon frock which 
might be fashioned of crépe Veranese, or one 
of the silk crépes. Designed for sizes 34, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches. Size 36 requires 4% yards of 

40 inch material. Price 25 cents, 





No. 919—A very smart frock for street wear 

which is distinguished by the novel jabot collar, 

tie-belt and inverted pleats. Wool poplin or 

wool georgette would both be excellent materials. 

Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas- 

ure. Size 36 requires 4 yards of 39 inch material. 
Price 25 cents. 








No. 357—A deep collar with ties and deep cuffs 

give a touch of demureness to this simple frock 

for street wear. Light weight tweed would be a 

suitable material. Sizes 30, 32, 34, 36 and 38 

inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 474 yards 
of 39 inch material, Price 25 cents. 





Mf 357 





738 





They may be obtained from the stores listed on page 48, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite 
m in stock, we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering patterns, please name both the number and the size of the style desired. 





These are Chatelaine Patterns. 
dealer does not yet carry them 
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Subtle Lines that Stress Slenderness 


Fashion Verdicts from Paris and New York 


Shown in The Chatelaine Patterns 


Price 25 cents 


The variety of the silhouette is one of the outstanding notes of 
the winter styles, a woman may choose her gown to suit her 


type—not to conform to standardized lines 





No. 760—The rever-like collar and 
circular cuffs are particularly ef- 
fective on this three-piece ensemble 
with tuck-in, sleeveless blouse and 
bolero jacket, fashioned of light- 
weight tweed and Nozaine. Sizes 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 25¢ yards of 
54 inch and 154 yards of 39 inch 
material. Price 25 cents 








813 [\\ 197 

No. 813—An unusual effect is obtained by No. 797—Severely plain yet youthfully 
the use of a circular peplum attached to smart is this dress, which might be 
the skirt of this attractive frock beneath fashioned in one of the new light weight 
the removable belt. Crépe Noraine or tweeds. It is belted at the natural waist- 
wool georgette are suitable materials. line, and the low set pleats give length 
Designed for sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 of line. Designed for sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 
inches. Size 36 requires 334 yards of 39- and 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 
inch material. Price 25 cents. requires 3 5< yards of 39 inch material and 

¥% yard of 35 inch contrasting. Price 25 

cents. 


eo ————— — _ = = eee ee 








These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from the stores listed on page 48. or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 











No. 383—A dress 
whose lines are slender 
and very flattering to 
the more mature figure 
is this which might be 
fashioned in Ninette. 
It may be worn with 
either long or short 
sleeves. Sizes 34, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3 yards of 40 
inch material. 


No. 575—A very 
smartly cut back dis- 
tinguishes this semi- 
tailored frock The 
surplice closing and in- 
ner vestee are flatter- 
ing features. Wool pop- 
lin or lacy tweed 
would be very suitable 
materials. Sizes 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 
and 50 inches’ bust 
measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 374 yards of 39- 
inch material with 34 
yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting. 


dealer does not yet carry them in stock, we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering patterns, please name both the number and the size of the style desired. 











If your favorite 
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sneer cae rey 


Embroider 
Baby's layette 
yourself 


ANDWORK is essential if 
Baby’s layette is to possess the 
exclusive simplicity of the well 
dressed infant, and your handwork 
will be treasured when the child 
leaves babyhood far behind. Em- 
broidery is such a pleasant pastime 
and so easy to acquire. Begin NOW 
with just such a dear little white 
lawn dress as the one illustrated. 
The delicate spray design is just as 
easy as can be and worked with the 
sturdy, lustrous threads of Clark’s 
“Anchor” Stranded Cotton, the 
atter is covered like magic... 
hoose one of the many attractive 
patterns at your dealer. The direc- 
tions supplied are clear and easy to 
follow. 


9 Clark’s ‘‘Anchor’’ Threads meet 
every embroidery need. Their silken 
sheen and delicate hues are retained 


Price 25 cents 


The School Bell Rings 
in the New Styles 
for School 





indefinitely because the colors are abso- 
lutely FAST—the threads are very 
smooth, easy to work and are helped 


to Gj , in their desire to avoid tangling by = 
5 ak pull-out skein, Pearl Cotton, 1c ball; 
OF OUMDrolder Y Stranded Cotton and Strandsheen, 3 


skeins (pull-out feature) for 10c. 





No. 185—The flared skirt brings new 
interest to this favorite style for school- 
girls. The blouse is separate from the 
skirt and the suspender straps button 
in front to the skirt yolk. Designed for 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 10 
requires 13g yards of 35-inch material 
for the skirt and suspenders, and 114 
yards of 35-inch material for the blouse. 





MADE IN CANADA 
by THs CANADIAN SPOOL COTTON Co,, MONTRBAL, Maacrs of COATS and CLARK'S SpPooL CoTToN 





The world today is using more than 
7 million gallons of “Lysol” a year for 
general disinfection and for feminine 
hygiene. And the weight of medical 
authority is that nothing has yet been 
found to take the place of this stand- 
ard, 40-year-old disinfectant. 

The reasons are two: 1. “Lysol” is al- 
ways reliable. Its strength is stable. 2. It 
is so powerful that, by laboratory tests, 
one little drop will kill 200,000,000 ty- 
phoid germs in 15 seconds—or 125,000,- 
000 Staphylococcus p. aureus, the germs 
in pus boils, abscesses, ete. 
ba When used in dilution according to 
«. Pe Se aa. , ~ "=. directions, “Lysol” is non-poisonous to 
humans. And since “Lysol” reaches you 


ONE , DROP in highly concentrated form, and must be 


diluted with water, you get many times 


OF > LYSOL” more for your money. Send the coupon 


below foryourfreecopiesof our booklets. 
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No. 354—The cape collar and flared 


skirt are very [becoming to a young will kill 200,000,000 

style. The frock might be made in 7 te pie ¢ 

either figured or plain silk créne. Sizes typhoid germs in 15 seconds Bo cassielt Chadian al "Lan? ancheine 
i 


8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 10 requires sold. Genuine “Lysol” is j : 
, 10, ; , } ; ysol” is in the brown bottle 
214 yards of 39 inch material. ODAY the whole trend of modern and yellow carton marked “Lysol.” 


medicine is toward preventing sick- ; : 
‘*Lysol” is the registered trademark of LYSOL 


ness. That’s why 46 states have (CANADA) LIMITED. Distributed by Lehn & 
Fink (Canada) Limited, Toronto 


abolished those two-germ carriers—the 


No. 355—Circular flounces add a publie drinking cup and the common 

piquant note to this charming little | towel. That’s why life insurance com- 

ing — comet, Sete See Eee panies urge periodic visits to your phy- 

are bound wi as | se" a 

the sash. Designed for sizes 8, 10,12 | sician while on are well, 

and 14 years. Size 10 requires 25¢ And that’s why doctors and health 

yards of 39-inch material; }4 yard oe authorities urge the regular cleaning of paar “i on 

oo By met apa See alias 8 your home with “Lysol” Disinfectant. Trademark **Lysol"* Registered in Canada 

yard 0 orinch contra B oe eweeee#keereee#e#e#ee#eete#eee#ee#eH\ioe#e#e#e#*e*#e#e#e#ee#e#e#e##eeeeee#eeee¢ 
LYSOL (CANADA) LIMITED, Dept. 165, 9 Davies Ave., Toronto 8, Canada. 


Please send me, free, your booklets, **Protecting the Home 
Against Disease” and ‘“The Facts About Feminine Hygiene” 














rn ; Sieaed ROAD. sc: sx: nis ins Ledikndnncoen calastiaaseae wedbnaiad atk caebiecacaiunblcanaaasalassieaktniniceaden iadeimniaamies acacia tee 
, ; »g listed on page 48, or direc 
These : Patterns. They may be cbtained from the stores ; { nee : 
from The Gaateiaine Petters, S rvice, 153 Unive baite, Anemas, Revente, Gate. it some and Beret... circsrrscesrrscenscsseccansesscdeonenessscaraccscsosnencanassonscenocssnscnssasesavansstheaseassoncnesssenononsenaenioebssessssenss ; 
dealer does not yet carry them in stock, we o— tes and the size of the style desired. ee ee en ead Sieiads 8 Se 


address. When ordering patterns, please name 
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CLEAR, 
BRIGHT 


eyes in no time 


A few applications of harmless 
Murine will make your eyes much 
clearer and brighter than before. 
It reduces bloodshot veins and 
dissolves the dust-laden film of 
mucus that makes eyes look dull 
and lifeless. Murine positively 
contains no belladonna or any 
other injurious ingredient. 60c at 
drug and dep’t stores. Try it! 


Lt lee 
P Y 


dyes give 
true colors 


Md 
A 
4 





SE Diamond Dyes today and see the 

perfectly gorgeous colors they give to 
dresses, drapes or lingerie. See how easily 
the bright, clear, new-looking colors appear 
in place of out-of-style or faded ones. Then 
you'll know why these perfect dyes are the 
choice of a million women! 

Diamond Dyes always give clear, bright, 
true colors! Even in the hands of a child, 
they cannot streak, spot or run. And their 
colors hold true through months of wear 
and washing. 


The ease with which they go on and the 
gorgeous colors they yield are due to the 
abundance of pure anilines they contain. 
Anilines are the very life of all dyes; and 
Diamond Dyes contain the highest quality 
anilines that money can buy. 15c. packages 
—at all drug stores. 


Diamond Dyes 


Highest Quality Anilines 





These are Chatelaine Patterns. 
from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 


address. 


The 


Chatelaine 


Patterns 


Price 25 cents 


Flares and Pleats Win 
Equal Favor in the 


Young Mode 











No. 804—A jaunty little dress consist- 

ing of a flared skirt and contrasting 

top belted at the natural waist-line. 

Designed for sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 

years. Size 10 requires 17% yards of 39- 

inch material for the top and 14% yards 
of 39-inch material for the skirt. 


No. 488—Quite in the tailored manner 

is this frock which boasts a yolk, patch 

pockets and inverted pleats. Designed 

for sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 

10 requires 244 yards of 39-inch 
material. 


No. 573.—A youthful yoke and shoulder 
posy adorn this dainty party frock 
which might be made of georgette, 
muslin, or one of the silk crépes. Sizes 
2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Size 6 requires 2 
yards of 39 inch material. 


They may be obtained from the stores listed on page 48, or direct 
153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite 
dealer does not yet carry them in stock, we would be glad to have you give use his name and 
When ordering patterns, please name both the number and the size of the style desired. 


| 
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Ideal for 
Cute Kiddie Togs 


PRISCILLA 


Simple, exquisitely colorful 
and easy to work with, Pris- 
cilla Bias Fold Tapes are the 
ideal trimming and binding 
for baby frocks and kiddie 

togs. Priscilla can be applied 
as quickly as you can sew. It 
costs less than ribbons, and 

cannot pucker. 

You have 30 guaranteed fast, 
| lain shades, to choose from in 
| scilla . . Silk, Rayon, Lawn, 
Gingham checks and striped Per- 
cale ... and lovely two and three- 
tone color combinations . . . Single 
and Double Fold. And Priscilla 
quality is unmatchable. 

Priscilla Sells Everywhere 
It is Quite Inexpensive 
YOUR FREE FASHION BOOK 
is waiting for you... sixteen pages 
illustrated in colors... brimful of 
ideas and sewing hints. Write name 
and address plainly to Dept. B. 


Priscilla 
sAS FOLD TAPE 


ILK- LAWN-CINGHAM-PERCAL 


The Kay Manufacturing Co. 
Limited 
999 Aqueduct Street, Montreal 











F One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
upil earned over $5000 in spare tire. 
Geadrede are selling constantly to lead- 
| ing publishers. 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in wrting and marketing of 
the Short-Story and sample copy of THE 
WRITER’S MONTHLY free. Write ¢ 


The Home Correspondence 
Dept. 22 









School 
Springtield, Mass. 





Did You Ever Give 
Your Face a 
Clasmic Pack? 


OUR first Clasmic Pack will be a thrilling 

experience never to be forgotten. For Clasmic 
Pack, developed by 13 years of research and 
improvement in the famous Boncilla Labora- 
tories, is the guichast way known to a lovely 
complexion. You smooth a fragrant, soothing, 
creamy substance on your face. After thirty 
minutes see the results—your face amesngy 
refreshed, fatigue lines utterly removed, color 
in the cheeks no rouge can bring; crows’ feet, 
blackheads, ages gone, enlarged pores closed, 
a smoother, softer, more lovely skin. Secure 
Boncilla Clasmic Pack, exactly thesame as used 
in the most famous Beauty Salons of Europe 
and America, from your drug or department 
store. The cost per treatment is a few cents— 
money refunded if you are not delighted. 


BONCILLA ‘“¥xck® 
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The Chatelaine Patterns for School Girls 


These Styles for Parties and School Hours 
are Easily Made and Very Pretty 


Price 25 cents 


No. 237—The plain panel which extends No. 903—A simple little frock which 
down the front of the skirt of this design boasts a yoke, a Peter Pan collar, and 
contributes much to its youthful charm. matching bloomers. Sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. 
Velvet, satin or wool poplin would be Size 4 requires 234 yards of 39-inch 
suitable materials. Sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 material. Price 25 cents. 


years. Size 10 requires 25, yards of 35- 
inch material. Price 25 cents. 


No. 807—This jaunty coat flaunts a scarf 
collar and a cape. Broadcloth or heavy 
tweed in one of the new attractive weaves 
would fashion this style. Sizes 8, 10, 12, 
and 14 years. Size 10 requires 214 yards 
of 54-inch material. Price 25 cents. 





237 807 


The CHATELAINE PATTERNS 
Price 25 cents 





The Chatelaine is presenting month by month, the only 
magazine service of Made-in-Canada patterns. 


The Chatelaine patterns have been designed by experts 
from the popular styles in London, Paris and New York. 


No. 902—A Bertha collar adds to the 
demureness of this small Sunday-best or 
party frock, which might be fashioned in 
velvet, moiré, satin, or taffeta. Sizes 6, 
8, 10, or 12 years. Size 8 requires 21, 
yards of 39-inch material. Price 25 cents. 


Each pattern is guaranteed. 


The Chatelaine patterns are the equal of other patterns 
at twice the price, and present the season's mode in 
many styles, 


No. 269—This is an adaptable little frock, 
since it may be worn either with or without 
the collarless bolero. The bodice of the 
dress is sleeveless. Designed for sizes 6, 
8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 10 requires 
25¢ yards of 39-inch material for bolero 
and skirt, and 34 yard of 35-inch material 
for bodice, collar and cuffs. 


The Chatelaine patterns may be obtained at the stores 
listed on page 48, or may be ordered direct from 
The Chatelaine 














These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from the stores listed on page 48, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite 
dealer + yet carry them in stock, we woud ve glad to nuve you give us his name and address. When ordering patterns, please name both the number and the size of the style desired. 





These are Chatelaine Patterns. 
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Important Trends in the Winter Mode 


No. 828—A graceful dress which is practical 

for both afternoon and street wear. Silk crépe 

is a suitable material. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 

44, 46 and 48 inches bust measure. Size 36 

requires 374 yards of 39 inch material. Price 
25 cents, 


No. 924—The deep U-shaped inset vestee is 

an unusual and becoming feature of this dress 

which is especially designed for the larger 

figure. Silk crépe would be a suitable material. 

Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust 

measure. Size 36 requires 444 yards of 39 
inch material. Price 25 cents. 


No. 137—The smoothly fitting hip-band en- 

sures the smartness of this attractive frock, 

which might be carried out in either wool 

poplin or moiré, as desired. Sizes 34, 36, 

38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 

requires 4 yards of 39 inch material. Price 
25 cents. 





924 137 


age 48, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 


i f the st listed 
They may be obtained from the stores listed on p hie name and address. When ordering patterns, please name both the number and the size of the style desired. 


dealer does not yet carry them in stock, we would be glad to have you give us 


No. 463—Smartly buttoned at the neck, hips 
and cuffs, this model is admirably suited to 
the new light weight tweeds which are so 
popular this season. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3% yards of 39 inch material with 3¢ yard 
of 39 inch contrasting. Price 25 cents. 





153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 


Reflected in 
The Chatelaine 


Patterns 


Price 25 cents. 


Waistlines are more or less 
normal and belts are the rule. 
Fine soft woollens, heavy, 
triple crepe georgettes, silk 
velvet and heavy crepe de 
chines areimportant. Lengths 
vary. Evening gowns sweep 
the floor; afternoon gown. 


are long; daytime frocks are 


from eicht to fourteeninch-s, 
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e Book of the Year 
Is Now On Sale 


“CANADA'S FIGHTING 
AIRMEN” ts the first and 
only comprehensive and 
accurate record of Can- 
ada’s leading war aces, 
ever to be produced. 


REGULAR 
EDITION 


Handsome, best quality 
Buckram binding. 


Price 


$5.00 





DELUXE 
EDITION 


Full Morocco, semi-limp binding, 
numbered and autographed by 
the author. 


Price 


$7.50 


“CANADA’S FIGHTING 
AIRMEN” is profusely 
illustrated with 28 splendid 
photographic plates—many 
of them never published be- 
fore and all of them of in- 
tense interest. 


LOOK FOR THIS JACKET IN YOUR BOOKSELLER’S WINDOW 


The Only Record of the Imperishable Heroism of Canada’s Fighting Airmen 


By the Author of “The Truth About the War,” “Canada in the Great War,” etc. 


«««AS A GIFT » » » 


for Christmas or any other occasion, “CANADA'S 
FIGHTING AIRMEN” will convey a graceful 
recognition of the discrimination of your friends, 
and be a welcome expression of your good wishes 
and thoughtfulness. 


y— AIR 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER OR 
DIRECT BY MAIL 


“CANADA'S FIGHTING AIRMEN” not only has 
historic value, but it possesses all the drama, all the 
thrills, all the suspense to be found in a whole 
library of fiction. 

Including the full series of articles first published 
in MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, with much addi- 
tional information since secured, and with new 
chapters not before published, “CANADA’S 
FIGHTING AIRMEN” presents the careers of 


Bishop McLaren McElroy Quigley 
Collishaw MacLeod Claxton Carter 
Barker Rogers McCall McKeever 


It is also a history of Aviation in Canada during 
the Great War. 
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j! fACLEAN'S MAGAZINE, 
| 153 University Avenue, I 
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| I enclose § for which please mail 
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O YOU like the gay young couple 
coming home from the Thanks- 
giving market on the cover of this issue ? 
It was designed and painted by a young 
Canadian artist, Marie Cecilia Guard, 
who as many of you will remember has 
been doing black and white illustrations 
for The Chatelaine from the very early 
issues. 

Marie Guard went to New York 
last winter to continue her studies. In 
the early part of this year, she married 
another Canadian artist who was in the 
city for the winter, and the two of them 
“hitch-hiked” from New York to To- 
ronto with many adventures by the 
way. 


M4 
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F YOU think the work of women’s 

organizations is dull, read the fine 
article by Mary Agnes Pease, “An 
Adventure in Friendship,” and see the 
inspiration there is in learning what 
other women have done. 

Mrs. Pease is in a unique position to 
write of the work of the I. O. D. E. as 
she is known from Halifax to Victoria 
through her editorship of “Echoes,” the 
I. O. D. E. magazine. She has travelled 
the Dominion again and again and is 
kept in close touch with the work of 


the Order. 
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HIS month we introduce some- 

thing new for the children — a 
fairy story of their own which can be 
cut from the magazine without spoil- 
ing another story for mother, and made 
into a dear little book of their very own, 
with a pin to hold the pages together. 
This is the first of a series of fairy tales 
which will alternate our famous cut- 
outs. (By the way Jean Wylie has de- 
signed the most enchanting Christmas 
house for the December issue). The 
illustrations for the fairy story are by 
Mabel Victoria Leith, another good 
friend of The Chatelaine. In private 
life she is Mrs. Scotland and came from 
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England, where she was a well-known 
children’s illustrator, with her husband 
three years ago. 
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IRGINIA COYNE KNIGHT, 

who wrote “Dreams and the Pro- 
digy,” is one of the younger school of 
Canadian writers who is winning a dis- 
tinctive place among magazines through 
her sincere and interesting work. She 
recently moved to Beauharnois, Que- 
bec, where her husband is a designing 
engineer in the power house. 

“Every fine night,” she says, “we 
stroll over the power house site and 
watch, by the light of two gigantic 
flood-lights, the more gigantic electric 
shovel and the engine and derricks and 
men drilling. It is like a tremendous 
frieze entitled ‘Modern Labor.” 

Me 
4 
HE very beautiful painting “Va- 
cation Days” presented in this 
issue, is the latest work of one of our 
most noted Canadian painters, F. S. 
Challener, R.C.A. When we first saw 
the canvas it was hardly completed, but 
so haunting was its mood of summer 
that we instantly asked Mr. Chal- 
lener’s permission to reproduce it. The 
painting has been exhibited at one or 
two autumn showings and has aroused 
a great deal of interest. 

Mr. Challener was born at Whet- 
stone, England, but came to Canada in 
1883. He studied at the Ontario School 
of Art, Toronto, and was elected to the 
R.C.A. in 1900. His paintings are 
known through Canada and hang in all 
the important collections. 


ARCELINE D’ALROY, who 

wrote “Ladies in Black,” is the 
famous fashion interpreter who was 
recently in Canada presenting the new 
autumn styles. One reader of The 
Chatelaine who met her for the first 
time, described her with rare insight. 
“Marceline D’Alroy is the type of 
woman,” she said, “who puts her hat 
on without a mirror and then turns to 
you as if to say, ‘Isn’t it wonderful?’ ” 
There’s a lot of beauty psychology in 
that! 


Seis 


—THE EDITOR 
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the modern way 


to keep floors clean and beautiful 


' 1 | | j kL: 
After all, lovely things stay lovel yY ONY V r WI sparkle vith I lealthful 
proper care. So it is with the beautiful #1 hat means good housekeeping; 


's a health asset, particularly in 


in your home. They need cleaning, and their furthermore, it 
beauty demands that the method be modern homes where there are children. 


Old Dutch fulfills this need completely. For Old Dutch obtains its remarkable cleaning 


floors, it is the perfect modern cleanser. It efficiency from the unique, flaky, flat-shaped 
preserves beauty as it cleans, and it works s particles of “Seismotite’’—a natural cleanser 
easily, so safely, so well, that housewive Free from harsh grit, caustic and acid. Old 
often wonder why they haven't long since Dutch doesn't scratch; neither will it mar the 
put Old Dutch to looking after this task. surface. In this safety element is protection 
The modern Old Dutch way is simple. Just for smooth surfaces. The Old Dutch way i 


Old Dutch sprinkle a little Old Dutch on the floor, rub the safe, modern way. It is economy to use 


has no equal lightly with a damp mop, cloth or brush; Old Dutch because it goes further and lasts 
For cleaning and polishing then wipe dry. Alll dirt spots disappear; all | ynger. Save yourself time and steps; keep a 


VERE eee cewras pereetin, impurities are removed, including hidden, package of Old Dutch in the kitchen, bath- 
enamel, tile, marble, kitchen = 
utensils, pantries, floors, refrig- health-menacing impurities tracked in with room and laundry. 


erators, woodenware, crock- 

ery, metal fixtures, glassware, Old Dutch Cleanser in your home is a distinction of good housekeeping 
windows, painted walls, 

woodwork or any surface on 

which water may be used for 

cleaning. 


_—— 
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$0ld Dutch 
Cleanser 


‘leanser on its 25th Anniversary celebrates the greates 
1t in modern cleaning efficiency - Healthful Cleanliness 


MADE IN CANADA 





